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Editorial 


To  some  of  those  members  of  Sweet  Briar  who  are  interested  in 
reading,  the  Browsing  Room  and  Periodical  Room  of  the  Library 
may  as  yet  be  unexplored  regions.  In  this  event,  nothing  could 
repay  them  more  amply  than  an  afternoon  spent  in  discovering 
these  two  places.  Many  people  visit  the  Periodical  Room  once  a 
day  for  a  cursory  glance  at  the  headlines  and  the  comic  strips; 
perhaps  they  are  not  even  aware  of  the  magazines  on  the  shelves, 
which  contain  work  of  the  best  contemporary  writers.  The  Brow- 
sing Room  holds  any  kind  of  literature  that  a  college  girl  could  be 
interested  in ;  novels,  essays,  plays,  poetry,  travel  books,  biog- 
raphies. It  is  trite  to  say  that  books  can  be  friends,  but  like  most 
trite  sayings,  that  statement  has  the  advantage  of  being  true. 
There  is  a  world  of  interest  and  pleasure  between  the  covers  of  a 
book  or  magazine.  Let  us  therefore  recommend  to  your  attention 
and  for  your  future  reference,  when  your  class  work  shall  have  be- 
come better  regulated,  the  Browsing  Room  and  the  Periodical 
Room. 
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Autumn 

Howell  Lykes 

With  autumn  comes  the  silence  of  the  yeai\ 

The  calm  of  piling  leaves,  blue  smoke,  white  frost, 

Remnants  of  things  by  summer  held  most  dear, 

The  memories  of  a  radiance  that  is  lost. 

For  nature  rests  as  she  draws  near  her  goal, 

In  meditations  of  a  youth  well  spent. 

All  glory  must  be  lost  to  make  the  whole. 

She  contemplates  her  work  in  deep  content. 

So  shall  it  be  when  I,  too,  must  grow  old 

And  gaze  back  on  the  cycle  nature  planned. 

The  peace  I  vainly  seek  will  then  unfold 

In  gladness  of  the  work  done  by  my  hand. 

And  though  'tis  passed,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain, 

Beyond  the  winter  of  death  is  spring  again. 
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Awkward  Age -A  Reply  to 

Agnes  Repplier  s 

"Condescension  in  Americans" 

Anne  Burr 

THE  American  people  have  been  and  still  are  severely  criticized 
for  their  frank  commercialism  and  over-emphasis  on  material 
success.  This  criticism  has  come  from  our  own  country  as  well 
as  from  abroad,  and  is,  unfortunately,  justified.  It  deals  with  mis- 
placement of  emphasis,  with  distortion  of  values,  but  this  may  be 
so  explained  that  we  can  hope  that  our  condition  is  merely  a 
formative  phase  through  which  we  will  pass  to  attain  a  more 
mature  balance. 

A  nation  can,  like  an  individual,  develop  only  through  a  gradual 
and  often  difficult  process.  Every  nation  has  gone  through  an 
embryonic  stage  during  which  it  began  to  form  and  grow.  Then 
it  is  "born"  and  attains  national  unity,  as  we  did  in  our  American 
Revolution,  but  at  first  it  is  a  weak  and  helpless  unit,  subject  to 
the  guidance  of  superior  powers.  As  it  begins  to  think  for  itself, 
it  becomes  independent  and  slowly  attains  its  fullest  development 
and  greatest  powers.  The  simile  does  not  end  with  maturity,  for 
many  nations  have  weakened  after  the  height  of  their  powers  has 
been  reached;  they  decline  in  internal  health  and  their  abilities 
atrophy;  they  are  feeble,  dessicated  and  again  dominated  by  a 
superior  force  until  they  eventually  disintegrate. 

This  parallel  between  individuals  and  nations  offers  an  interest- 
ing explanation  for  those  objectionable  American  qualities.  The 
early  years  of  a  child's  life  are  spent  in  one  pursuit:  the  endeavor, 
not  voluntary  on  his  part  but  compelled  by  a  necessary  and  vital 
force,  to  build  a  strong  healthy  body  and  to  promote  its  essential 
growth.  Later,  formal  education  begins,  but  this  does  not  at  first 
entail  much  mental  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  child.  He  is  pri- 
marily learning  how  to  think.    The  important  object  of  this  early 
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training  is  to  provide  the  child  with  material  strength  in  the  form 
of  sound  health,  and  to  equip  him  with  the  tools  for  later  con- 
structive thought.  This  phase  is  not,  contrary  to  sugary  illusion 
fostered  by  the  "dear  golden  school-days"  philosophy,  an  easy  one. 
If  a  child  has  no  great  social  responsibilities,  he  has  many  en- 
grossing worries  and  many  mental  "growing  pains".  Evolution  is 
an  uncomfortable  process,  no  matter  how  beneficial  it  be. 

America  has  been  passing  through  this  childhood  stage.  All  her 
energies  have  been  expended  on  the  gaining  of  the  health,  the 
material  strength  which  alone  can  give  her  the  vitality  for  a  great 
life.  She  has  been  engaged  in  such  "childish  pursuits"  as  have 
occupied  every  other  great  nation,  but  at  a  time  remote  enough  so 
that  now  they  can  ignore  them,  and.  conscious  of  immunity  in  their 
superior  age  and  wisdom,  criticize  us.  This  country  is  in  the  diffi- 
cult position  of  a  child  born  after  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  in  her 
immediate  family  are  full-grown.  Such  a  child  must  make  her 
mistakes  and  adjustments  without  the  sympathy  of  others  doing 
the  same  thing,  and  without  the  understanding  she  would  get  from 
a  contemporary.  Her  elders  look  at  her  childish  struggles  with  a 
scorn  born  of  knowledge  that  they  are  safely  through  all  that,  or 
perhaps  with  a  smug  forgetfulness  that  they  ever  passed  through 
such  an  unattractive  age. 

Perhaps  some  other  points  so  severely  condemned  may  be  ex- 
plained by  carrying  further  this  likeness.  Our  boasting,  our  loud 
assurance  that  we  are  capable  of  anj-thing,  our  repeated  accounts 
of  our  great  achievements — how  very  similar  this  is  to  the  bragga- 
docio of  a  little  boy,  who  is  just  slightly  dubious  of  his  own  prowess, 
and  is  seeking  reassurance  in  noisily  telling  his  annoyed  audience 
how  outstanding  he  is.  Eventually  he  outgrows  this,  as  he  begins 
to  tap  resources  within  himself  which  imbue  him  with  the  needed 
confidence  he  was  trying  to  force  from  his  world. 

A  nation  must  have  material  progress  before  there  is  leisure  for 
intellectual  attainments.  She  must  also  have  simple,  basic  educa- 
tion before  she  is  capable  of  any  flights  of  individual  thought.  Is 
our  "standardized  tliought",  which  is  so  severely  criticized,  such  a 
disastrous  thing?  Is  not  most  early  education  highly  standardized? 
Original  intellectual  effort  of  any  permanent  value  to  society  is  a 
product  of  increasing  maturity  and  not  to  be  expected  from  a  child. 
That  we  are,  however,  beginning  to  accomplish  this  is  evident. 
More  and  more  we  are  being  recognized  as  something  beyond  Low- 
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ell's  "crude  young  giant" ;  we  are  admittedly  making  definite  con- 
tributions to  world  civilization.  In  science,  which  requires  less 
finesse  of  the  sort  produced  by  generations  of  thinking  and  cul- 
tured men,  we  have  made  probably  our  most  numerous  contribu- 
tions. In  literature,  there  are  two  distinct  schools.  The  first  is  the 
typically  American  one,  whose  value  lies  in  just  that  lack  of  subtle 
inbred  culture,  which  exemplifies  America  in  all  its  newness  and 
material  strength.  This  literature  of  our  "childhood"  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  novels  of  Sinclair  Lewis,  the  poetry  of  Carl  Sandburg. 
There  is  another  group  of  writers  who  are  Americans,  but  those 
works  are  of  international  rather  than  merely  national  heritage. 
Such  writers  as  Edith  Wharton,  Willa  Gather,  and  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson  possess  a  culture  which  is  the  product  of  a  back- 
ground common  to  our  European  ancestors,  and  so  even  though 
their  subject  is  American  their  significance  is  cosmopolitan. 

From  these  achievements,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  we  have 
outgrown  that  first  phase  of  life,  the  necessary  childhood  with  all 
its  implications,  and  are  embarking  on  one  which  will  gradually 
correct  those  faults  of  the  earlier  period.  When  at  first  we  were 
criticized  for  our  lack  of  emphasis  on  the  intellectual  life,  it  would 
liave  been  fairly  true,  though  there  were  always  outstanding  ex- 
ceptions, to  reply  that  we  did  not  have  much  intellectual  life  of  our 
own  to  emphasize,  and,  as  Emerson  so  vigorously  insists,  borrowed 
life  is  a  poor  and  unsustaining  substitute.  Now,  however,  this  life 
is  developing,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  materialistic  point  of 
view,  with  its  attendant  evils,  which  has  been  basically  essential 
for  our  growth,  will  change  and  allow  cultural  expansion. 

America  can  never  fall  back  on  the  excuse  of  a  poor  start,  a 
poor  heritage.  The  men  who  founded  this  nation  sought  to  incul- 
cate in  it  their  high  standards,  their  ideals,  their  belief  in  democ- 
racy and  justice.  We  have  a  splendid  background.  Let  us  hope 
that,  remembering  our  heritage,  we  are  actually  through  the 
hobbledehoy  stage  and  definitely  on  our  way  to  a  quieter,  more 
sensible  maturity,  in  which  we  will  readjust  our  sense  of  values 
and  abandon  the  outgrown  standards  which  were  once  necessary  to 
our  development,  but  which  have  now  become  a  hindrance  to  the 
end.  We  are  no  longer  a  new  country,  and  may  we  be  preserved 
from  being  a  tremendous  case  of  "arrested  development". 
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The  Vision  of  a  Certain  Monk 
Renowned  through  all  the  land  for  his  Piety 

Mary  Brown-Serman 

A  monk  in  lowly  cloister  knelt 
All  humbly  praying  to  the  Lord, 
When  sudden  he  great  rapture  felt, 
Of  saintly  life  the  great  reward. 

All  dressed  in  shining  garment  white 
His  Christ  stood  glorious  in  the  cell 
And  all  around  there  shone  a  light 
Whose  majesty  no  tongue  could  tell. 

The  narrow  room  was  filled  with  song 
And  yet  no  earthly  tune  was  there ; 
No  mortal  could  that  sound  prolong 
That  trembled  in  the  shining  air. 

The  monk,  all  wond'ring.  bowed  his  head 
And  kissed  His  feet  Who  radiant  stood. 
The  Saviour,  Who  when  men  were  dead 
Brought  life  to  them  by  His  own  Blood. 

Anon,  one  sudden  knocked  the  door, 

A  sobbing  voice  called  through  the  night. 

"0  brother,  for  my  need  is  sore. 

"Come  help  me  now,  by  God's  great  might!" 

The  monk  arose  sore  troubled  then — 
"Come,  brother,  lest  my  child  should  die — " 
"Alas,  now  tell  me.  Friend  of  Jlen. 
"Thou  knowest  I  must  heed  that  cry, 

"I  would  not  go.  yet  I  must  go. 
"Must  I  not  help  this  child  of  Thine? 
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"Art  wroth  that  I  should  leave  Thee  so," 
But  Christ  stood  still  nor  gave  a  sign. 

The  monk  went  forth  with  troubled  breast, 
Yet  comfort  brought  to  that  poor  home, 
Returning  not  till  it  had  rest 
Not  long  ere  golden  dawn  had  come. 

But  as  he  climbed  back  o'er  the  hill, 
He  wept  that  he  had  gone  away 
From  his  dear  Lord,  nor  felt  Him  still 
Close  by  his  side  at  breaking  day. 

And  when  he  reached  his  lowly  cell 
Was  seized  with  awe  and  joy  to  find 
His  Lord  still  there,  whom  he  loved  well. 
The  gentle  Saviour  of  mankind. 

"Weep  not,"  said  He,  "nor  ever  fear 
"That  thou  could'st  leave  me,  anxious  one, 
"Well  loved  and  served  I  have  dwelt  here 
"Yet  this  night  by  your  side  have  gone." 

The  monk  fell  down  and  worshipped  there 
And  when  he  rose  saw  not  His  Lord, 
But  evermore  that  Vision  fair 
Rejoiced  him,  and  that  Holy  Word. 
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Giovanni's  Watch 

Margaret  Roper 

THE  shop-bell  tinkled  impatiently  and  a  well-dressed  elderly 
man  entered  the  tiny  front  room  of  Giovanni's  watch-shop.  He 
glanced  about  him  with  an  air  of  amusement  and  condescen- 
sion. No  wonder  these  foreigners  die  in  poverty,  he  thought;  they 
have  absolutely  no  sense  of  business  values.  He  scrutinized  the 
room  in  which  he  was  standing,  and  everything  that  he  saw 
strengthened  his  views.  There  was  very  little  light  in  the  shop 
now,  and  the  darkness  of  ages  seemed  to  cling  to  the  walls  from 
which  watches  of  every  sort  hung.  Bad  business,  thought  the 
American,  to  let  these  watches  hang  here  so  long  when  their  own- 
ers have  either  forgotten  them  or  do  not  think  them  to  be  worth 
the  trouble  to  call  for.  Any  enterprising  man  would  have  sold 
them  for  what  they  were  worth  long  ago. 

The  man  seemed  to  realize  that  he  had  had  no  answer  to  his 
impatient  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  he  called  out  in  a  loud  imperious 
voice,  "Giovanni,  Giovanni  Belloni,  are  you  there?" 

"Good  afternoon,  signor",  said  the  watch  repairer  calmly  as  he 
appeared  from  behind  a  curtained  doorway. 

"Ah,  there  you  are!     Why  didn't  you  answer  the  bell  when  I 
rang  ages  ago?    Well,  is  my  watch  ready?" 

"Ah,  siguor.  you  do  not  understand.  One  does  not  mend  a  watch 
as  one  would  a  shoe,  with  a  quick  movement  here  and  a  stroke 
there.  No.  For  a  watch,  my  friend,  one  must  have  patience.  Your 
watch  is  almost  ready.  I  have  worked  hard  knowing  that  Ameri- 
cans, most  Americans,  are  generally  in  a  hurry.  Perhaps  if  you 
returned  in  an  hour  it  would  be  ready." 

"Well.  I'll  be  back  in  an  hour.  And  remember  this.  Giovanni,  you 
are  a  repairer,  not  a  creator,  of  watches.    Good  day." 

"Good  day,  signor." 

Giovanni  walked  slowly  back  to  the  small  workroom  and  sat  do\\Ti 
at  his  bench.  Not  a  creator,  he  thought.  No.  he  was  not  one  in 
the  real  meaning,  but  all  men  create  one  thing  in  a  lifetime  and 
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he  had  made  his  great  work.     It  lay  there  on  the  table  now,  just 
finished,  ready  for  her. 

For  her!  Giovanni  stroked  his  chin  and  thought  of  her.  She 
was  the  only  American  that  he  had  ever  come  to  know  intimately. 
Her  name  had  been  Caroline  Phillips,  and  his  love  for  her  had  re- 
mained strong  in  the  thirty-three  years  that  he  had  not  seen  her. 
She  had  lived  in  Lucerne  for  seven  years,  and  he  had  watched  her 
grow  into  beautiful  womanhood.  He  could  remember  her  now  as 
clearly  as  if  she  stood  before  him.  He  could  remember  their  con- 
versations. 

On  her  sixteenth  birthday,  he  had  given  her  a  tiny  silver  cross, 
and  she  had  put  it  around  her  neck  with  a  green  ribbon,  to  match 
her  eyes,  she  had  said. 

"Green  eyes?"  he  had  said.  "They  are  blue,  my  child,  blue  like 
the  snow  on  the  Jungfrau  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  it." 

"Will  you  take  me  to  see  the  Jungfrau?"  she  had  asked  him. 
And  they  had  gone  and  stayed  for  a  long  time  in  the  snow  that  was 
curiously  warm  and  friendly.  It  was  up  there  that  she  had  made 
her  request. 

"Giovanni,  I  want  you  to  make  me  a  watch." 

"I  am  a  repairer  of  watches,  dear  girl.  I  could  not  make  you  a 
watch.  There  are  lovely  watches  in  the  stores,  and  perhaps  your 
father  will  buy  you  one." 

"I  do  not  want  a  watch  like  that,"  she  had  said.  "It  would  be  so 
cold  and  lifeless.  No,  Giovanni,  you  must  make  me  a  watch  and 
give  it  a  soul  with  your  love." 

He  had  laughed  at  her  then,  thinking  that  she  would  soon  forget 
it.  It  was  not  until  four  years  later  when  she  came  to  say  goodbye 
to  him,  for  she  was  going  to  America,  that  she  mentioned  it  again. 

"You  will  not  forget  it,  will  you,  Giovanni,"  she  had  asked 
anxiously.  "I  will  come  back  for  it  sometime."  He  had  thought 
then  how  much  like  a  child  she  was  in  spite  of  her  twenty  years.  A 
child's  heart  she  had,  packed  full  of  hopes  and  dreams. 

And  so  she  had  gone,  and  though  the  last  years  had  brought  him 
no  word  of  her,  he  knew  in  his  heart  that  she  had  not  forgotten 
him  and  the  watch.  He  had  finished  it  today,  and  it  culminated 
many  years  work,  and  into  it  had  gone  the  price  of  many  things 
that  he  really  needed. 

Giovanni  looked  again  at  the  watch.  It  was  the  smallest  piece 
of  mechanism  he  had  ever  seen.     He  could  hardly  believe  that  it 
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would  run,  but  it  ticked  sturdily  away  and  with  each  beat  it  seemed 
to  say,  "Come-come-come." 

She  must  come  soon,  thought  Giovanni.  My  heart  has  gone  into 
the  watch  and  while  it  beats  so  bravely  in  its  silver  case  the  heart 
in  the  human  case  is  beating  all  the  time.  I  have  given  it  a  soul 
— perhaps  that  soul  will  call  her. 

Again  the  bell  at  the  door  rang  shrilly,  and  with  a  sigh,  the  old 
man  left  and  went  to  see  who  it  was. 

A  young  girl  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  Giovanni  peered  at  her 
through  his  thick  glasses.  A  sudden  rapid  beating  of  his  heart 
made  him  look  close,  but  before  he  could  say  anything  she  said  in  a 
voice  that  trembled,  "Giovanni?" 

"Caroline?"  muttered  the  old  man.  "No,  it  is  too  young  for 
Caroline." 

"I  am  her  daughter,  Carol  Richards.  She  died  two  years  ago, 
but  before  she  died  she  said  that  I  was  to  come  to  you  as  you  had 
something  for  her — for  me." 

"Carol,  the  young  Caroline.  I  would  have  known  you,  my  child, 
if  you  had  not  told  me  who  you  were.  And  Caroline  is  dead,  for 
two  years.  Yes,  I  felt  it.  That  must  have  been  the  day  I  thought 
she  was  here." 

"You  knew?"  Carol  asked.  "How  did  you  know  that  she  was — 
dead?" 

"The  heart  of  the  watch  would  not  beat  all  day,"  he  replied 
simply.  "But  come,  you  must  have  your  gift :  we  have  been  wait- 
ing so  long,  so  very  long,  my  heart  and  I." 

With  slow  steps,  Giovanni  led  her  to  the  back  room  and  taking 
up  the  watch,  he  fastened  it  to  her  wrist  with  a  blue  ribbon. 
"To  match  your  eyes,"  he  said. 

"To  match  my  eyes?    But  they  are  green,  Giovanni!" 

"That  is  what  she  always  said,  Carol.  You  cannot  see  into  their 
depths  as  I  can.  There,  go  now.  You  have  the  watch,  and  I  am 
very  tired.    Come  back  when  I  have  rested  and  we  will  talk  of  her." 

With  a  sudden,  swift  movement,  the  girl  bent  and  kissed  him.  and 
then  he  heard  the  door  close  softly,  and  she  was  gone. 

Sometime  later,  the  American  gentleman  entered  the  shop  and 
called  the  old  man. 

"I  told  him  to  have  it  ready."  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  "'^liat 
the  deuce  is  keeping  the  fellow?    I'll  go  back  and  see  him." 

In  the  back  room,  Giovanni  sat  on  an  old  stool,  his  head  resting 
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on  his  folded  arms  on  the  workbench  in  front  of  him,  and  a  look  of 
peace  flooded  his  face.  The  American  laughed  contemptuously, 
and  taking  up  his  watch,  he  tossed  a  few  lire  on  a  table  and  re- 
joined his  friend. 

"The  old  fellow's  fast  asleep.  He  probably  had  a  jug  of  wine 
and  got  completely  balmy.  He's  a  strange  old  duck,  but  it  is  amus- 
ing to  know  these  natives." 

The  two  men  left  the  shop  and  all  that  could  be  heard  was  the 
slow  ticking  of  the  watches  upon  the  wall.  Giovanni  in  the  back 
room  spoke  to  Caroline. 

"She  was  just  in  time." 

"But  you  would  have  waited,  Giovanni?" 

"Yes,  but  I  was  so  tired.  I  bought  the  blue  ribbon  today.  Blue 
for  your  eyes — and  now  hers." 

"Oh,  Giovanni,"  she  laughed,  "My  eyes  are — blue." 
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Autumn 

Evelyn  Gibson 

The  earth  is  mourning, 
did  you  know? 
The  trees  give  warning; 
they're  to  go. 

Death  is  haunting 
the  gay  forest  green, 
its  life  taunting; 
its  days  have  been. 

The  trees'  warning  code, 
red,  orange,  brown, 
life's  spilled  blood  grown  old; 
life-times  out  grown. 

"None  uncleansed  leave," 
religions  declare. 
Stripped  of  their  leaves, 
clean  trees  stand  bare. 

"None  leave  unburied," 
religions  say. 
The  trees  are  buried ; 
'neath  snow  they  lav. 
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A  Night  with  the  Dead 

Evelyn  Gibson 

It  rained  incessantly  all  night, 
despondently  it  fell 
upon  a  house  with  one  dull  light, 
Where  that  night  death  fell. 

The  light  projected  o'er  a  chair 
where  rocked  a  woman,  old; 
the  day  before  without  a  care, 
'gainst  death,  now,  to  be  bold. 

Back  and  forth  with  measured  beat 
She  rocked  her  chair  all  night; 
a  floor-board  creaked  on  every  beat, 
the  rockers  whined  in  fright. 

Empty  was  her  old  grey  face, 

her  eyes  stared  blankly  off; 

her  hands,  cupped  in  a  deathlike  grace 

lay  on  black  mourning  cloth. 

The  cold  dawn  slowly  broke  the  night, 
the  rain  let  up  a  bit; 
a  drizzly  fog  swamped  out  the  light, 
and  chilled  all  things  it  hit. 

Incessantly  the  door-bell  rang 
The  wood  was  large  with  rain. 
The  morning  bird  while  mating  sang 
a  milk-car  passed  the  lane. 

All  these  things  by  her  unheard 
continued  as  before 
the  board,  the  bell,  the  mating  bird, 
the  milk-man's  morning  chore. 

She  sat  there  rocking  back  and  up 
and  staring  off  afar 
her  rocker  kept  the  motion  up, 
her  death  kept  up  the  stare. 
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Half  of  It 

Elinor  Ward 

NICKEY'S  mother  was  showing  no  intentions  of  getting  out 
of  bed  again.  She  was  much  worse  this  morning;  doctors, 
nurses  and  neighbors  milled  around  in  subdued  confusion 
throughout  the  house — everyone  talking  in  melancholy  whispers, 
while  the  doctors  shook  their  heads  in  common  assent.  And  still, 
in  the  midst  of  it,  his  mother  had  sent  Nickey  to  the  church  for 
a  cake  tin. 

Neighbors  shook  their  heads  in  grave  pity  with  murmurs  of 
"losing  her  mind"  and  "wandering";  the  doctors  smiled  at  Nickey 
in  silent  pity — and  Nickey,  hurrying  to  the  church,  wondered  at 
the  stupidity  of  older  people  and  knew  the  sanity  of  his  mother's 
request. 

As  he  walked  across  the  lawn  towards  the  short  cut  through  the 
woods,  he  began  to  whistle,  but  stopped  and  looked  back  at  the 
faces  watching  him  from  the  windows.  He  knew  none  of  them 
would  understand  and  so,  because  he  was  a  wise  little  boy  and  knew 
that  people,  at  a  time  like  this,  measure  love  by  grief,  and  because 
he  knew  a  show  of  his  love  would  lessen  the  pity  she  hated,  he 
slumped  into  the  dejection  that  would  spell  it  to  them.  From  the 
depths  of  his  seven-year-old  wisdom,  he  drew  a  language  that 
would  speak  to  them  as  well  as  the  language  that  spoke  between 
his  mother  and  him — his  retreating  back  sagged  in  abject  grief. 

For  as  long  as  Nickey  could  remember,  his  mother  had  been 
wrapped  up  in  two  interests — charity  and  Nickey.  His  father  had 
died,  before  the  boy  was  born,  but  had  left  a  legacy  of  cures  for 
his  wife's  grief — his  own  intense  interest  in  others  and  a  son  who 
had  his  own  feminine  sensitivity.  Nickey  had  already  shown  an 
unquestioning  understanding  in  small  matters  which  his  mother 
had  tried  to  explain  and  she  was  just  beginning  to  see  that  second 
legacy.  Living,  she  might  have  had  patience,  but  dying,  she  wanted 
proof  that  such  a  trait  could  exist — was  not  just  a  product  of  her 
fancy,  that  the  good  to  which  she  had  devoted  her  life  was  based  on 
something  real,  not  imagined.    Her  whole  adult  life  had  been  gov- 
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erned  by  the  wonder  of  her  husband's  unquestioning  understanding. 
Finding  it  had  never  ceased  to  awe  her,  and  it  had  opened  vistas 
that  she  was  now  distorting  with  obsession — so  she  had  sent  Nickey 
for  her  cake  tin,  and  prayed — -"Hke  father  like  son." 

Once  in  the  woods,  Nickey  straightened  up.  For  some  reason 
he  knew  doing  this  meant  happiness  to  his  mother,  and  that  was 
everything  in  the  world  he  cared  about  right  now.  He  smiled  a 
normal,  small  boy  smile  and  because  he  -was  a  normal,  small  boy 
and  because  he  was  smiling,  he  saw  the  flowers — the  arbutus  that 
paid  timid,  pink  attention  to  pompous  Jack  who  stood  above  them 
in  his  pulpit.  Nickey  chuckled.  He  saw  the  leaves  dancing  a 
shadow  across  bright  patches  of  sunlight — and  he  skipped.  He 
heard  a  bird  making  friends  with  some  lonely  tree  top — and  he 
whistled  again. 

Then  another  bird  fluttered  in  front  of  him.  Nickey  jumped 
back  in  instinctive  distaste.  The  bird  was  hurt,  unable  to  fly.  He 
had  always  hated  to  see  wounded  animals — they  wrung  his  heart 
so,  and  his  defense  against  seeing  them  had  eventually  evolved  into 
actual  revulsion.  He  knew  Joseph,  the  old  caretaker,  and  his 
mother  were  disappointed  in  him.  They  had  never  said  so  but  he 
could  always  see  it  in  Joseph's  eyes,  and  hear  it  between  the  words 
Joseph  used  in  stories  of  his  father ;  he  could  always  feel  it  in  his 
mother's  attempts  to  interest  him  in  all  the  sick  animals  his  father 
had  cared  for,  and  in  her  kind  pat  on  his  head  when  she  saw  it  just 
distressed  him.  Both  of  them  seemed  to  be  looking  for  something, 
in  Nickey,  they  couldn't  find. 

Nickey  looked  at  the  bird  and  reached  out  a  timid  hand.  The 
bird  fluttered  out  of  reach.  He  followed  the  frightened  thing 
through  briars,  over  logs,  tearing  his  clothes  and  himself,  till  he 
Anally  held  it  in  his  hands.  And  somehow  he  didn't  mind — ^the 
bird  was  so  much  more  frightened  than  he  was.  How  glad  his 
mother  would  be  and  Joseph ! 

He  ran  all  the  way,  the  bird  held  carefully  against  him.  He 
could  scarcely  wait  to  tell  his  mother !  Breathlessly,  he  dashed  to 
the  "little  house",  and  gave  the  bird  to  Joseph  with  panted  expla- 
nations. Then  "I'm  going  to  tell  mother,"  he  called  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  ran  towards  the  "big  house".  Joseph  looked  at  the 
bird,  smiled  after  Nickey,  and  thought,  "He'll  not  he  ^ln\i\<.e  hi? 
father — entirely." 
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Nickey  raced  into  the  house  and  up  the  stairs  before  anyone 
could  stop  him.  He  flung  open  his  mother's  door  and  rushed  to- 
wards her  bed — the  news  fairly  bursting  from  his  throat.  But  his 
first  words  froze  there  and  nearly  strangled  him — he  had  forgot- 
ten her  cake  tin!  Every  light  went  out  of  her  face — she  was  too 
tired  to  be  even  kind — when  she  saw  his  joyous  face  and  empty 
hands.  She  had  lost  and  to  some  child  diversion  along  the  way. 
He  was  too  young  and  she  too  foolish  to  expect  the  depth  of  feel- 
ing she  had  found  in  a  grown  man — or  quite  possibly  she  was  too 
foolish  to  expect  that  it  even  existed  at  all. 

She  didn't  open  her  eyes  until  she  heard  a  sob  and  then  heard 
Nickey  tumbling  down  the  stairs.  Her  face  grew  kind  with  pity 
and  she  tried  to  call  him  back  but  he  was  gone.  Wearily  she 
looked  out  her  window.  Nickey  was  running  madly  towards  the 
path  that  led  to  the  church.  She  smiled  then,  and  before  she  closed 
her  eyes,  thought  on  a  sigh,  "At  least  he  didn't  have  to  be  told 
again.    He's  not  w.nlike  his  father — entirely." 
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Two  Poems 

Elliott  Lewis 

I 

The  trees  are  hushed  in  the  still  afternoon 
And  nothing  moves  but  a  few  leaves  that  fall, 
Ghosts  of  a  summer  dear ;  a  frayed  white  moon 
Strays  through  the  sky,  and  silence  lies  o'er  all- 
Love  seems  the  echo  of  an  old  lost  tune 
And  death  a  shadow  on  the  garden  wall. 

n 

Across  the  level  sky, 
Etched  in  black,  the  wild  geese  fly 
I  watch  their  winged  line  depart 
With  these  wings  beating  in  my  heart. 

This  valley,  ringed  about 
With  hills  that  leave  no  passage  out 
Shall  be  until  the  day  I  die 
Untrod  by  any  passer-by. 

Shut  in  with  solitude 

The  silent  line,  the  still  wood, 

I  live  with  peace,  yet  hear  apart 

The  wild  things  beating  in  my  heart. 
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At  day 


Salt- Water  Circles 

Julia  Ridgely 


A  brown  boy  dives  from  a  rounded  rock. 
There's  a  ring  in  the  water  where  he  goes  under. 
It  opens  out  with  a  wide  noiseless  rippling, 
And  links  the  small  one  where  he  comes  up. 

A  brown  girl  points  a  toe  at  the  water. 
She  pushes  off  with  her  hair  under. 
A  ripple  widens  a  half  moon  before  her. 
Her  right  arms  curves  an  arc  in  the  air. 


At  night 


Small  round  lamps  at  rest  on  the  shore 
Wriggle  in  corkscrews  of  gold  on  the  water. 
Some  are  like  gilded  curlicued  icicles 
Hung  on  the  tree  on  Christmas  night. 

Nearer  the  shore  the  lamps  grow  rounder. 
The  curlicues  break  into  small  round  balls. 
Three  bob  merrily  under  and  outward, 
As  the  boat  slices  quietly  through  and  stops. 
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Definitely  Trite 


T 


Dorothy  Gipb 

RITE  ?    Why  yes,  of  course. 


Some  night,  forget  to  dream  at  the  stars  and  to  awe  yourself 
with  the  mere  thought  of  their  size  and  number.  Turn  instead,  if 
you  are  an  addict  of  this  sport  of  "pleasant  bewilderment",  to  the 
long  history  of  literature.  Try  to  visualize  for  a  moment  the 
great  bulk  of  writing,  both  good  and  bad,  which,  at  some  time,  has 
existed  in  the  world — literature  in  every  country,  literature  for 
centuries  before  Christ,  written  by  thousands  of  people  in  each 
country  during  every  year.  Confront  yourself  with  such  a  survey ; 
then  sit  down  before  your  desk,  this  appalling  scene  before  you, 
and  attempt  a  composition.  Impossible,  of  course,  for  what  more 
is  there  to  say?  What  natural  beauty,  what  human  character,  or 
what  social  situation  has  not  been  evaluated  and  often  exploited 
by  generation  upon  generation  of  real  and  potential  authors  ?  Young 
as  our  world  may  be,  each  daisy  claims  its  ode,  each  thought  its 
essay,  and  each  love  its  sonnet's  song. 

No  matter  how  eloquently  I  may  persuade  myself  of  this  dis- 
couraging fact,  I  have  never  become  wholly  convinced.  Walking 
late  at  night,  I  hear  everyday  sounds  distorted  by  the  dark  into 
noises  uncanny,  primeval.  These  sounds  are  strange,  I  say  to 
myself;  they  are  fundamental  and  yet  they  are  essentially  new. 
Excited  by  my  own  words,  I  hurry  home  to  describe  my  walk,  to 
discover  for  others  the  wonderful  revelation  made  to  me  alone.  I 
begin  to  write,  to  write  quickly  while  the  sounds  still  murmur 
through  my  head.  But  how  shall  I  describe  them?  And  to  my 
horror,  I  find  that  there  are  no  words.  Yes,  I  have  been  walking 
and  I  have  heard  a  new  and  a  beautiful  sort  of  song,  a  song  to 
which  I  alone  was  privileged  to  listen,  but  which  others  also  ought 
to  hear  through  me.  Yes,  I  have  heard  it,  but  shall  they?  For 
there  are  no  words  with  which  to  sing  it  again,  and  it  will  be  lost 
forever.  This  awful  thought  goads  me  to  a  new  attempt,  and  with 
sudden  inspiration,  I  begin  again. 
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My  description  finally  written,  I  gloat  over  it  and  foolishly  make 
use  of  the  next  occasion  to  disclose  it,  momentarily  blind  to  the 
inevitable.  My  elation,  first  experienced  during  the  vs^alk  and  sus- 
tained during  the  composition,  has  completely  overshadowed  that 
awesome  line  of  writings  extending  back  into  the  dim  prehistoric. 
My  despondency  at  its  contemplation  and  my  resolve  never  to  write 
in  the  face  of  its  constant  discouragement  has  been  for  the  moment 
forgot.  But  one  perusal  of  my  work  calls  forth  a  casual,  ever- 
deadly  criticism  from  my  friend,  "Yes — very  nice — very  nice  in- 
deed. Yes,  I  like  that  very  much— but — isn't  the  theme  a  little 
hackneyed, — you  know — trite?"  The  ring  of  that  final,  fatal  word 
loosens  over  my  head  a  new  avalanche  of  disillusion  and  despair. 
Yet,  there  comes  with  them  a  bitter  indignation. 

"Perhaps  what  I  have  said  has  been  said  before,"  I  strike  back 
in  self-defense.  "Perhaps  a  hundred  people  in  a  hundred  ages  have 
used  my  very  words,  but  what  of  that?  I  heard  a  new  song  and  I 
wrote  it  down,  wrote  it  as  best  I  knew  how.  The  words  may  be  a 
thousand  years  old,  the  phrases  long  since  pounded  into  monotony, 
but  when  I  wrote  those  words,  those  phrases,  they  expressed  some- 
thing I  had  never  felt  before.  You  can't  accuse  them,  because  you 
cannot  feel."  Yet  there  it  lies,  my  composition,  beneath  the  chilly 
judgment  of  those  friendly  words;  under  their  shadow,  my  sympa- 
thetic perusal  is  vain.  It  remains  supremely  flat  and  banal —  ob- 
viously trite. 

Last  night,  I  walked  again.  Last  night  I  heard  the  sweep  of  the 
wind  through  an  empty  world  and  it  stirred  a  low  song  deep  with- 
in me,  gave  me  a  vision  startlingly  new.  Shall  I  write  it  down? 
You  would  glance  at  it,  smile  and  say,  "Yes — very  nice  indeed. 
Everyone  feels  a  little  lonely  at  night.  It's  lovely — but — isn't  it 
just  a  bit  trite?" 

No,  I  shall  keep  it  to  myself,  this  night-song  of  mine,  for  it  is 
merely  the  slight  variation  of  an  over-used  theme.  Put  into  words, 
it  would  become  boring,  uninteresting,  trite,  the  kind  of  work  that 
is  better  undone.  But  left  to  itself,  sung  without  words,  and  heard 
with  no  tune,  it  is  truly  a  great  song ;  and  it  is  new. 
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Religion 

Margaret  Roper 

I  came  not  to  your  church  of  gold 

Nor  to  your  halls  of  stone, 

For  I  can  pray  'neath  open  skies 

Where  love  of  Him  was  sown. 

Where  men  have  reaped  a  harvest 

Of  faith  and  peace  untold. 

Where  I  have  prayed  'neath  sunsets 

Your  skyline  could  not  hold. 

Where  season  follows  season 

With  pure,  unbroken  beat, 

Without  the  noise  of  great  machines 

And  hustling,  hurrying  feet. 

Where  men  can  warm  their  hands  and  hearts 

Before  the  fire  of  life, 

And  shudder  not  when  that  flame  dies 

Nor  feel  it's  been  a  strife. 

To  you  who  dwell  in  other  realms 

I  am  a  country-clod ; 

Scoff  not.    I  chose  this  time,  this  place 

To  worship  with  my  God. 
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"I  am  the  Master  of  my  Fate" 

Isabel  Olmstead 

IT  was  warm  for  September  and  the  air  in  the  big  noisy  hotel 
was  stale  and  stuffy.  Business  men  hurried  through  the  huge 
lobby.  Women,  in  dresses  faded  by  the  summer  sun  and  wilted 
by  the  autumn  heat,  sat  with  the  nervous  impatience  of  those  who 
wait  in  New  York  hotels,  and  a  tall,  distinguished  looking  man  sat 
at  the  public  writing  desk  composing  a  letter.  It  was  addressed  to 
Miss  Helen  Winthrop,  Danby,  New  York,  and  seemed  to  be  causing 
him  quite  a  struggle.  He  was  not  a  young  man,  but  his  tall  dignity 
made  him  a  noticeable  figure  anywhere — a  dignity  which  was  some- 
what belied  by  the  youthful  eagerness  and  pride  which  were  still  so 
evident  in  his  sensitive  face.  He  frowned  slightly,  as  he  bent  over 
the  cheap  hotel  paper  and  wrote : 

'Dear  Helen, 

"Now  that  I  have  really  thought  it  over  I  realize  that  you  can't 
leave  your  mother  to  go  to  China  with  me  and  that  it  would  be 
equally  impossible  to  take  her  with  us.  Waiting  is  not  for  people 
of  our  age,  my  dear,  and  so  I  have  decided  that  I  prefer  to  keep  my 
position  here  in  New  York  and  have  you  both  with  me.  I  would 
have  known  that  this  was  the  thing  to  do  from  the  first  if  I  had 
not  been  so  pleased  over  the  honor  to  hold  down  so  important  a 
position.  I  guess  your  prompt  refusal  even  to  consider  the  propo- 
sition somewhat  hurt  my  foolish  pride.  However,  it  now  occurs  to 
me  that  perhaps  you  have  entirely  given  up  the  idea  of  our  mar- 
riage. You  certainly  were  sharp  enough  about  it  last  time  we 
talked.  Of  course,  if  this  is  true,  I  shall  continue  my  plans  for 
China.  You  should  get  this  letter  Tuesday  morning,  Wednesday  at 
the  latest.  Friday,  I  will  be  going  through  Danby  on  my  way  to 
California.  I  arrive  in  the  morning  on  the  eight-thirty  train  and 
so  will  have  a  half  an  hour  to  wait  before  the  nine  o'clock  train 
west.  I  won't  come  up  to  the  house  because  I  don't  want  to  force 
your  decision,  but  if  you  still  feel  that  we  can  make  a  go  of  it,  meet 
me  at  the  station  and  we  can  discuss  our  plans.     Otherwise  I  will 
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wire  steamship  reservations  and  continue  to  California.  This  will 
mean  good-by  for  us,  my  dear,  because  I  don't  expect  to  return 
from  there  if  I  go. 

"Remember,  Friday  between  eight  thirty  and  nine,  I'll  be  at  the 
station.  I  can't  plead  with  you,  dear,  but  my  heart  will  listen 
for  you  to  come." 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  as  if  not  quite  sure  whether  or  not  to 
say  more,  and  then  folded  the  paper.  Picking  up  his  hat.  he  walked 
through  the  hotel  lobby  and  out  the  revolving  door  into  the  heat 
and  noise  outside.  He  kept  watching  for  a  post-box  as  he  walked 
down  town.  The  sun  glared  so  that  even  the  vs^omen  were  not  stop- 
ping to  window-shop.  The  interiors  of  the  big  department  stores 
were  filled  with  hot,  disgruntled  and  exhausted  customers.  The 
tall  man  was  also  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  heat.  His  long  legs 
carried  him  along  at  a  speed  which  could  be  achieved  only  by  one 
who  is  adept  at  dodging  New  York  crowds.  It  was  almost  too 
much  speed  for  the  smaller  man,  who  was  so  evidently  trying  to 
catch  up  with  him.  He  only  succeeded  when  the  tall  man  slowed 
down  to  pull  a  bunch  of  letters  from  his  inside  pocket  and  turned 
toward  the  corner  mail  box.  Grasping  the  tall  man's  arm,  he  de- 
livered what  seemed  to  be  a  message  of  great  importance.  Hastily 
the  tall  man  clicked  the  lid  of  the  post-box  and  turned  to  walk  off 
with  his  companion,  who  was  still  gesticulating  in  an  excited 
fashion.  They  mingled  with  the  crowd  and  soon  disappeared  from 
view. 

The  darkness  of  night  retreats  slowly  in  Danby  as  though  re- 
luctant to  expose  the  little  town  to  the  harsh  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  huge  trees  hold  the  shade  in  cherished  spots  and  refuse  to  let 
it  go.  Small  white  houses  stretch  comfortably  beneath  these  trees 
on  soft,  green  grass,  and  the  early  morning  sun  penetrates  the 
foliage  to  shoot  bright  rays  into  their  open  windows.  The  tree 
outside  Helen  Winthrop's  window  knocked  gently  as  if  to  warn  her 
of  the  approaching  light.  She  opened  her  eyes  and  stirred  rest- 
lessly in  answer  to  the  knock.  She  looked  like  a  young  girl  as  she 
lay  there  with  her  hair  tumbled  about  her  face,  but  even  in  her 
most  dignified  mood,  she  didn't  as  her  mother  had  so  often  reiter- 
ated, look  her  thirty-five  years.  "She's  led  such  a  sheltered  life," 
Mrs.  Winthrop  would  say  to  her  friends.  "Such  a  sweet,  sensible 
girl,"  they  always  simpered  back.    But  Helen  was  feeling  less  and 
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less  a  sweet  sensible  girl.  She  was  a  woman  and  a  woman  very 
deeply  in  love.  Jim  Thorne  had  come  into  her  life  and  charged  it 
with  an  eager,  breathless  love  that  was  ridiculous,  as  she  had  told 
herself,  in  a  woman  her  age.  But  she  wouldn't  go  to  China  with 
him.  Her  mother  who  was  so  little  and  delicate  and  loving  was  too 
dear  a  thing  to  be  tossed  aside  for  a  grand  adventure.  Surely  Jim 
would  realize  that  when  he  thought  it  over. 

"Jim  couldn't  mean  to  go  without  me,"  she  thought  to  herself  as 
she  lay  there.  "Our  lives  have  grown  together,  he  knows  that,  I 
can't  go  on  growing  old  here  without  him.  There  I'm  being  silly 
again,"  she  stood  on  the  soft  green  rug.  "Of  course  I'll  hear  from 
him  today.  Dear  silly  Jim!  He'll  be  so  humble  that  I'll  have  to 
convince  him  all  over  again  that  I  really  want  to  marry  him.  And 
so  proud  that  he  won't  ask  me  himself  if  I  do.  I'd  have  to  hear 
from  him  on  such  a  beautiful  Friday  morning."  This,  she  said 
softly  under  her  breath  as  she  dressed.  Sunbeams  danced  on  the 
polished  floor  and  the  same  sun  sent  rays  all  over  New  York  and 
into  the  hot  interior  of  the  train  just  pulling  out  for  Danby  and  the 
west.  A  disgruntled  looking  woman  in  a  red  dress  wondered  why 
on  earth  the  tall,  quiet  looking  man  in  the  seat  next  to  her  was  so 
pleased  about  going  to  Danby  at  eight  in  the  morning. 

The  clock  in  the  dining-room  struck  eight  as  Helen  entered  the 
kitchen  to  get  breakfast.  "How  silly,"  she  thought  as  she  opened 
the  screen  door  to  get  the  milk  bottles  off  the  back  porch,  "to  run 
your  life  by  a  stupid  clock.  I'd  hate  to  know  how  many  mornings 
I've  entered  this  kitchen  as  that  clock  struck  eight."  She  lit  the 
gas  under  the  coffee  and  went  into  the  dining  room  to  set  the  table. 

The  conductor  on  the  eight  o'clock  train  for  Danby  punched  the 
tall  man's  ticket,  and  the  woman  in  the  red  dress  began  to  read 
her  paper. 

Helen  took  out  the  yellow  checkered  cloth  and  put  it  on  the  table, 
wondering  irrelevantly  what  time  Jim  got  up  in  the  morning.  She 
took  shining  glasses  from  the  cupboard  and  the  funny  old  salt 
shaker  with  the  stubborn  black  spot  on  its  silvery  surface.  Sun- 
shine teased  the  silver  on  the  sideboard  until  it  shone  with  a  luster 
of  forgotten  years,  and  the  swinging  door  between  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  creaked  merrily  as  she  went  back  and  forth  with  cups 
for  the  coffee,  butter,  bread  tray,  and  finally  the  platter  for  the 
eggs,  one  turned  for  her  mother,  one  gold  and  white  for  herself. 
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"Danby  next  stop.  Change  there  for  Birmingham,  Wading 
River,  and  point  west,"  called  the  conductor  on  the  eight  o'clock 
train  for  Danby. 

"Hello,  dearie.  Isn't  it  a  beautiful  morning?"  said  Mrs.  Win- 
throp  from  the  doorway  of  the  dining  room.  "I've  been  walking 
in  the  garden,"  she  continued  as  she  shook  her  napkin.  "You  must 
remember  to  put  some  water  in  the  bird-bath.  The  poor  things 
were  flying  all  around  it  this  morning  and  there  wasn't  a  drop 
there  for  them." 

"It's  been  so  warm  lately  that  it  evaporates  as  fast  as  I  put  it 
in,"  said  Helen  as  she  filled  the  two  coffee  cups  from  the  steaming 
blue  pot. 

"Hasn't  the  paper  come  yet,  Helen?  I  was  sure  I  heard  the  eight- 
thirty  train  come  in." 

"No,  there's  the  train  now,  Mother."  Helen  turned  on  the 
toaster. 

The  train  jerked  into  the  station  and  the  tall  man  was  half  way 
down  the  steps  before  it  stopped.  "There,  I  hope  he's  happy," 
thought  the  disgruntled  woman  in  red  as  she  put  her  suitcase  on 
the  seat  beside  her. 

Helen  handed  her  mother  the  toast.  "The  paper  boy  is  always 
late  Friday  mornings.  He  works  late  Thursday  night  or  some- 
thing. I'll  run  down  to  the  station  and  get  the  paper  myself  if  he 
isn't  here  when  we  finish  breakfast.     Here's  the  butter,  Mother." 

The  tall  man  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  station  platform  looking 
down  the  dusty  road.  The  sun  falling  on  him  through  leafy  trees 
made  odd  patterns  on  his  restless  figure. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  folded  her  napkin.  "Almost  a  quarter  of  nine 
and  we're  still  at  breakfast.  My  but  I  feel  lazy.  I  wanted  to  get  a 
lot  done  in  the  garden  this  morning  too,  and  you  should  get  down 
town  early  today,  Helen,  it's  going  to  be  hot  around  noon." 

The  man  in  the  station  walked  down  the  road  a  little  way.  The 
dust  rose  up  in  little  swirls  and  settled  on  his  newly  polished  shoes. 
He  walked  back  again  and  went  in  to  compare  his  watch  with  the 
station  clock.  Then  took  up  his  position  again  at  the  edge  of  the 
platform. 

Helen  reached  forward  to  pull  a  few  flowers  from  the  vase  in 
the  center  of  the  table.  "Do  you  think  you'll  hear  from  Jim  this 
morning,  dear?"  her  mother  asked!  "He  hasn't  written  much  this 
week,  you  didn't  quarrel,  did  you?" 
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"Oh  no,  mother."  Helen  smiled  affectionately  at  the  anxious 
little  figure.  Time  enough  to  tell  her  about  China  when  they  were 
safely  settled  in  New  York.  "I  expect  to  hear  from  him  any  day 
now."  She  determinedly  subdued  the  anxious  "I  hope"  that  choked 
in  her  throat. 

The  tall  man  at  the  station  glanced  at  his  watch  again.  Ten  of 
nine.  The  sun  glittered  on  the  gold  case  as  the  watch  slid  back 
into  his  pocket. 

Helen  got  up  from  the  table  and  walked  toward  the  window. 
"Oh,  do  you  want  me  to  run  down  for  that  paper,  Mother?  Evi- 
dently the  boy  isn't  coming." 

The  tall  man  turned  and  walked  slowly  into  the  station. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  pushed  back  her  chair.  "There's  no  hurry  about 
the  paper,  dear,  we  can  walk  down  to  the  station  when  we  finish 
these  dishes."    Helen  picked  up  the  coffee  pot  and  egg  platter. 

The  tall  man  asked  for  a  ticket  to  California,  a  nickel  dropped 
from  his  pocket  as  he  pulled  his  wallet  out  and  rolled  disconsolately 
under  the  water  cooler. 

Helen  kicked  the  swinging  door  open  with  her  foot  as  she  went 
into  the  kitchen,  her  hands  full  of  dishes.  "There  goes  the  nine 
o'clock  train  out.  Mother.  The  clock  must  be  slow."  The  door 
swung  closed  behind  her  and  the  sunlight  made  its  little  brass 
handle  twinkle  brightly. 

In  New  York,  a  sleepy  street  cleaner  placed  his  brush  over  a 
grimy  letter  in  the  gutter  and  hesitated  an  instant.  Sometimes 
letters  were  valuable.  "Miss  Helen  Winthrop,  Danby,  New  York. 
Hick  town,  couldn't  amount  to  much,"  and  yawning  widely,  pro- 
pelled it  into  his  cart.  A  man  who  was  no  longer  young  sat  slumped 
in  a  train  headed  for  California,  and  Helen  Winthrop  stood  in  her 
little  kitchen  in  Danby  and  washed  breakfast  dishes. 
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In  the 

Offhand  Manner 

Nuts  To  You! 

Evelyn  Gibson 

Nuts,  Nuts,  beautiful  Nuts. 
Who'll  buy  my  nuts  today? 
Nuts,  Nuts,  you  don't  want  Nuts? 
I'll  send  them  to  you  anyway ! 

Dinner  At  Eight 

Virginia  Leggett 

a  rabbit  in  my  garden  hopped 

on  lettuce  munched 

proceeded  to  the  fragrant  spot 

where  clover  bunched 

found  celery  hearts  delish 

to  his  taste 

quite  a  satisfying  dish 

and  no  waste 

feasted  on  a  cabbage  head 

so  crisp  and  green 

crunching,  crunching  as  he  fed 

with  mind  serene 

nibbled  on  a  carrot  top 

with  relish  great 

fido  leapt  his  meal  to  stop 

too  late. 
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The  Poetry  Blues 

Elliott  Lewis 

Close  up  the  ink  well ;  hang  your  pen  on  the  wall. 
Forget  your  long  attempt.     The  struggle's  vain 

That  will  go  one  where  poetry  is  dead. 
There's  nothing  new  under  the  shining  sun, 

And  nothing  to  sing  but  what's  been  sung  before. 
However 
You  can 
talk  vainly  gertrudesteinishly  in  a  multiplicity  of 
words  and  more  words  talked  out  vainly  and  continue  to 
do  so  ever  talking  vain  words 

Or 
You  can 


space  your  words 

and  capitals 

bother 

like 
I'enfant  TERRIBLE 

of  the  ars  poetica 


Originally 
not 


about 


.cummmgs 
Or 
You  can 
Be  recondite  in  the  manner  approvea  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Master  T.  S.  Eliot; 

Burning  burning  fuel  of  fire 
0  lord 
Hallelujah 

Here  we  go  around  the  prickly  pear 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Trala 

la 
There  are  many  ways  open  to  you  today 
But  none  the  ways  of  poetry. 

Close  up  the  ink  well ;  hang  the  pen  on  the  wall. 
There's  nothing  new  under  the  shining  sun, 

And  nothing  to  sing  but  what's  been  sung  before. 
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Drums  Along  the  Mohawk,  Walter  Edmonds. 

Against  the  background  of  the  scattered  settlements  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  Edmonds  has  given  us  a  thrilling  historical  novel 
of  the  Revolutionary  days.  He  has  shown  the  effects  and  conse- 
quences of  the  war  on  the  people  along  the  frontier  of  Northern 
New  York. 

Throughout  the  plot  is  woven  the  love  story  of  Gil  Martin  and 
his  wife,  Magdalena.  Only  true  love,  which  theirs  proved  to  be, 
could  possibly  have  survived  the  ravages  of  that  great  and  horrible 
war. 

In  every  way  the  simple  hearted  people  seemed  to  be  hindered 
in  their  attempts  to  settle  happily  in  the  river  valley.  Not  only  the 
Indians  and  the  raiders,  but  also  the  very  elements  seemed  to  be 
pitted  against  these  early  settlers. 

Written  according  to  Walter  Edmonds'  style  of  interweaving 
factual  events,  fiction,  humor  and  disaster,  it  is  perhaps  even  more 
stirring  than  his  previous  novels. 

— M.  E.  M.,  '39. 

My  Ten  Years  in  a  Quandary  and  How  They  Grew,  Robert 
Beyichley. 

Robert  Benchley,  well-known  comedian  in  screen  and  literary 
fields,  has  recently  added  to  his  series  of  humorous  diversities  a 
book  entitled  My  Ten  Years  in  a  Quandary  and  How  They  Greiv. 
This  delightful  collection  of  short  essays  on  trivial  subjects  could 
not  help  but  make  jovial  the  time  spent  in  reading  its  pages;  it  is 
excellent  reading  material  for  an  hour  or  so  of  complete  relaxation. 
In  it,  Mr.  Benchley  records  pointless  conversations  between  two 
imaginary  people,  describes  in  his  inimitable  style  some  incidents 
he  has  seen,  or  developes  some  rare  or  unusual  thought.     It  is  his 
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gross  exaggeration  of  minor  details  that  makes  his  writing  so  de- 
lightful; in  a  subtle,  but  extremely  straight-forward  fashion,  he 
sets  forth  at  great  length  his  arguments  over  matters  on  which 
the  average  person  could  say  only  a  word  or  two.  Yet  his  emotions 
and  ideas — and  he  is  nearly  always  the  central  figure — are  those 
which  we  all  have  unconsciously  felt  and  thought.  A  few  of  the 
essays  are  too  pointless  to  be  enjoyable,  but  these  are  compensated 
for  by  such  excellent  selections  as  "Take  the  Witness"  and  "Lucky 
World". 

— E.  P.,  '39. 

Lust  for  Life,  Irving  Stone,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York. 

The  great  interest  that  has  recently  been  shown  in  Vincent  Van 
Gogh's  paintings  has  given  Lust  for  Life,  the  biography  of  this 
mad  genius,  a  high  rank  in  the  list  of  best  sellers  and  despite  the 
fact  that  it  can  no  longer  be  called  a  "new"  book,  it  has  held  its 
place  among  later  publications. 

Irving  Stone  had  before  him  the  difficult  task  of  explaining  an 
abnormal  character;  explaining  the  emotional  significance  of  his 
pictures  through  an  insight  into  the  complexities  of  his  nature. 
He  not  only  accomplished  this  very  creditably,  but  moreover,  he 
showed  us,  in  Van  Gogh,  a  living,  forceful,  yet  pitiable  personality. 

The  successive  stages  of  his  development  are  shown,  through  his 
many  diflferent  occupations,  those  of  student,  art  dealer,  preacher 
and  artist,  and  through  the  characters  of  the  women  he  loved.  He 
was  always  a  dependent  man,  dependent  upon  the  affection  of  his 
friends,  and  the  encouragement  and  support  of  his  brother,  Theo, 
yet  Mr.  Stone,  through  his  sympathetic  treatment  of  Van  Gogh, 
reconciles  this  to  his  independence  in  the  field  of  art. 

When  source  material  about  certain  parts  of  the  life  was  lack- 
ing, the  author  invented  incidents  to  illustrate  the  progression  of 
mental  conflicts  that  lead  to  his  final  insanity,  but  these  Actionized 
parts  are  so  in  keeping  with  his  character  that  they  do  not  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  book. 

All  in  all.  Mr.  Stone  was  successful  in  capturing  the  spirit  of 
vital  energy  and  distorted  mentality  that  pervades  Van  Gogh's 
works. 

— H.  L.,  '38. 
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Rs  We  Pass  By 


Far  out  in  the  sea  the  water  is  as  blue  as  the  petals  of  the  most 
beautiful  cornflower  and  as  clear  as  the  purest  glass.  But  it  is 
very  deep,  deeper  than  any  cable  will  sound ;  many  steeples  must 
be  placed  one  above  the  other  to  reach  from  the  ground  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.    And  down  there  live  the  sea  people. 

— Hans  Christian  Anderson,  The  Little  Sea-Maid. 


Listen  to  the  Salutation  of  the  Dawn ! 

Look  to  this  day! 

For  in  its  brief  course  lie  all  the 

Varieties  and  realities  of  your  existence. 

The  bliss  of  growth 

The  glory  of  action 

And  the  splendor  of  beauty. 

For  yesterday  is  but  a  dream 

And  to-morrow  is  only  a  vision. 

But  to-day  well  lived 

Makes  every  yesterday  a  dream  of  happiness. 

And  every  to-morrow  a  vision  of  hope. 

Look  well,  therefore,  to  this  day. 

Such  is  the  salutation  of  the  Dawn. 

— Translation  from  the  Sanskrit. 


There  was  but  little  sky  to  see  there,  saving  that  which  was  re- 
flected in  the  mere;  but  the  sky  that  is  in  the  mere  is  not  the 
proper  heavens.  You  see  it  in  a  glass  darkly,  and  the  long  shadows 
of  rushes  go  thin  and  sharp  across  the  sliding  stars,  and  even  the 
sun  and  moon  might  be  put  out  down  there,  for,  times,  the  moon 
would  get  lost  in  lily  leaves,  and,  times,  a  heron  might  stand  be- 
fore the  sun. 

— Mary  Webb,  Precious  Bane. 
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From  Ghoulies  and 

Ghosties  and  Long 

Leggety  Beasties 

And  Things 

that  go  Bump 

In  the  Night 

Good  Lord  Deliver  Us. 


— Old  Glastonbury  Litany. 


There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 
Hanging  so  light  and  hanging  so  high. 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky. 

— Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Christabel. 


.  .  .  And  with  these  words  we  parted  each  feeling  superior  to  the 
other  and  is  not  that  feeling  after  all  one  of  the  great  desiderata 
of  social  intercourse? 

— Don  Marquis,  Archy  and  Mehitable. 


Of  al  this  world  the  large  compas 
Hit  wol  not  in  myn  armes  tweyne ; 
Whoso  mochel  wol  embrace, 
Litel  therof  he  shal  distreyne. 

— Geoffrey  Chaucer,  Proverbs. 


All  beyond  and  about  is  the  great  field  of  the  hills ;  the  plover, 
the  curlew  and  the  lark  cry  there ;  the  wind  blows  as  it  blows  in  a 
ship's  rigging,  hard  and  cold  and  pure;  and  the  hill  tops  huddle  one 
behind  another  like  a  herd  of  cattle  into  the  sunset. 

—Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Weir  of  Hermistou. 
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The  thought  of  anything  behind  us  is  terrible.    The  sound  of  pur- 
suing feet  is  worse  than  the  murder  from  which  we  fly. 

— James  Stephens,  The  Crock  of  Gold. 


Have  little  care  that  Life  is  brief 
And  less  that  Art  is  long, 

Success  is  in  the  silences 
Though  Fame  is  in  the  song. 


— Bliss  Carman. 


Does  Shelley  go  on  telling  strange  stories  of  the  death  of  kings? 
Tell  him,  there  are  strange  stories  of  the  death  of  poets. 

— John  Keats,  Letters. 
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Editorial 


There  is  one  particular  flaw  in  the  use  of  editorials,  and  that  is 
that  no  one  reads  them.  This  has  been  recently  brought  home  to 
our  attention,  and  we  take  the  first  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
thoughts  on  the  subject.  As  the  editor  of  one  of  Sweet  Briar's 
main  publications,  we  are  expected  to  reflect  contemporary  opinion 
on  this  page,  and  to  try  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  such  college 
problems  as  come  within  the  scope  of  a  purely  literary  magazine. 
This  is  the  function  of  an  editorial  as  we  see  it,  and  we  feel  that 
we  could  fulfill  it  much  better  if  the  subscribers  would  cooperate 
with  us  to  the  extent  of  reading  our  efforts.  We  should  appreciate 
knowing  the  opinions  of  our  readers  on  the  subject  of  the  impor- 
tance or  unimportance  of  editorials.  Therefore,  anyone  who  so 
far  departs  from  her  usual  custom  as  to  read  this  page  is  invited 
to  give  us  her  opinion.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think  an  editorial 
is  a  necessary  or  even  a  desirable  feature  of  this  magazine? 
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Rembrandt's  Painting 

Margaret  Roper 

There's  a  little  old-world  painting 

Of  the  temple  in  Palestine, 

With  the  priest  and  the  people  and  Mary 

Bringing  the  Babe  divine. 

On  the  hand  of  the  priest  as  he  blesses 

On  the  mother — face  tender  and  mild, 

A  wonderful  light  is  falling 

Streaming  out  from  the  sleeping  child. 

"A  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles" 

And  the  Gentiles  in  darkness  stand, 

Watching  the  ring  that  sparkles 

On  the  high  priest's  lifted  hand. 

Farmer  and  fisher  and  herder 

Commoners  one  and  all. 

Waiting  with  hope  His  coming 

Longing  to  hear  His  call. 

How  long  they  walk  in  blindness 

The  cry  goes  up  "How  long?" 

Ere  the  Light  of  the  Babe  shall  reach  them 

To  teach  the  Messiah's  song? 
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Damn  the  Bishop 

Elinor  M.  Ward 

Characters  : — 
The  Reverend  Lathrope 
Jean  Lathrope  Warfield — his  daughter 
Ives — butler 
Betsy  Warfield        ] 
Richard  Warfield    \    Jean's  children 
Elton  Warfield       J 
Robert — orphan 
Jane — housekeeper 

Scene: — The  Reverend  Lathrope's  Study. 

HE  curtain  rises  on  a  room  richly  and  tastefully 
furnished.  The  walls  are  lined  with  book-shelves 
except  for  the  space  on  the  back  wall  right  which  is 
occupied  by  a  door ;  the  space  center  which  is  occu- 
pied by  a  portrait  of  a  church  dignitary ;  the  space 
left  back  which  is  occupied  by  a  small  table  with  a 
mirror  above  it,  and  the  space  in  the  left  wall  which 
is  occupied  by  two  or  three  steps  leading  up  and  out  of  the  study. 
There  is  a  desk  at  the  right  of  the  stage,  a  davenport  with  a  table 
back  of  it  in  the  center,  a  large  chair  left  front  and  another  right 
back.  The  Reverend  Lathrope  stands  facing  the  portrait  with  his 
back  to  the  audience,  rocking  on  his  heels,  clasping  and  unclasping 
his  hands  behind  him.  He  turns  around  slowly  in  an  attitude  of 
restrained  temper.  As  he  turns  he  steps  on  one  of  the  toys,  which 
are  lying  around  the  room,  and  stumbles,  knocking  some  books  and 
papers  off  the  table  at  which  he  grabs  for  support. 
Reverend.    Damn  the  Bishop ! 

(He  recovers  himself,  wades  through  the  toys,  and  with  his  fist 
pounds  a  button  on  his  desk,  then  goes  around  the  desk  to  flop  down 
in  the  desk  chair.  IVES,  the  butler,  enters,  and  before  he  has  a 
chance  to  say  anything — )  Clear  up  that  table  and  throw  those 
confounded  toys  out! 
Ives.    Yes,  sir. 
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(Ives  picks  up  the  toijs  and  the  Reverend  reaches  for  some  mail). 

Reverend.  (As  an  afterthought).  Or  I  guess  you  had  better 
take  them  to  my  daughter  and  tell  her  they'll  have  to  be  packed, 
if  the  children  intend  to  keep  them.  If  they  are  left  here,  I'll 
send  'em  to  some  kids  who  know  how  and  when  to  use  toys.  You 
can  tell  her  that  too. 

(As  he  .says  this,  a  yovng  woman,  dressed  for  travelling,  enters). 

Jean.  What  can  he  tell  me,  viori  cher  pere?  I  suppose  you  are 
blaspheming  my  infants  again.  (Kissing  him  on  top  of  head).  1 
should  think  you'd  get  tired  of  being  a  bear  all  of  the  time.  You 
know  you  adore  them,  and  you'll  probably  die  of  loneliness  the 
minute  we've  sailed — or  even  the  minute  we've  left  the  house.  I'm 
willing  to  wager  you'll  have  Ives  strewing  wagons  and  balls  all 
over  the  floors  just  so  you  can  shout  about  them. 

Reverend.  (Sitting  forward  in  chair).  After  spending  almost 
thirty  continuous  years  trying  to  keep  first  your  frescoes,  then 
theirs  off  the  walls,  your  wagons,  then  theirs  from  under  foot; 
and  my  papers  and  books  in  order?    Not  on  your  life! 

Jean.  I  happen  to  know  you've  loved  every  bit  of  it,  my  sweet, 
even  if  I  am  the  only  one  who  does. 

Rex'EREND'.  Oh,  of  course  I  love  all  of  you.  You  are  my  children. 
(Poimding  fist  on  desk).  But  if  you  think  I  enjoy  living  in  an 
eternal  chaos  of  childish  diversions  you  are  insane!  You're  just 
not  making  sense. 

Jean.  Oh  yes  I  am,  and  you  would  too,  but  you  just  won't  ad- 
mit that  you  are  a  bundle  of  stuff  and  bark  when  you  berate  my 
cherubs. 

Reverend.    Cherubs?    My  God! 

Jean.    Well !    Reverend ! 

Reverend.  I  am  sorry,  but  those  kids  put  me  in  an  unholy 
humor. 

Jean.     (Ceasing  to  smile).    Do  they? 

Reverend.  (Looking  at  Jean  and  seeing  she  is  losing  patience 
with  his  continued  ill  humor).  Well,  they  would  you,  too.  if  the 
Bishop  had  taken  your  long  anticipated,  peaceful  future  right  out 
of  your  hands  and  dumped  it  back  on  a  careening  kiddie  car. 

Jean.     (Musing).    If  you  only  would !     (Chuckles). 

Reverend.    Would  what? 

Jean.    Ride  on  a  kiddie  car. 
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Reverend.    Believe  you  me  I  have ! 

Jean.    I  mean  intentionally,  sweet. 

Reverenr  You'll  undoubtedly  have  that  pleasure  soon.  I'm 
about  to  make  use  of  my  lease  on  that  cosy  padded  cell. 

Jean.  (Suddenly  serious).  I  wish  you  wouldn't  take  it  that 
way. 

Reverend.  (Also  serious).  I  ask  you,  Jean,  what  would  you  do 
if  an  orphan  was  suddenly  thrust  on  you  ? 

Jean.  It's  not  such  a  terrifying  prospect,  and  you  don't  have 
to  keep  him,  you  know,  if  it  doesn't  work  out. 

Reverend.  I  know,  but  it's  all  so  futile  when  I  could  tell  Dan 
right  now  it  won't  work  out.  Why  must  a  bishop,  and  a  bishop 
like  Dan,  drown  his  common  sense  in  righteousness?  An  orphan 
doesn't  belong  with  a  man  in  the  first  place,  and  especially  with  a 
man  who  is  sick  to  death  of  frescoes  and  toys.  He  needs  a  family 
and  I  need  peace.    Damn  that  man ! 

Jean.    At  times  you  are  mof^t  unreverend,  dear. 

Reverend.  Well  why  not?  I'm  not  a  reverend  now — never  was 
really. 

Jean.  Yes,  you  were — and  a  good  one.  Just  because  you  didn't 
have  to  be  one  doesn't  make  you  any  less  of  a  reverend  than  those 
who  did  have  to.  Rather,  it  makes  you  even  more,  and  worth  the 
trust  Dan  puts  in  you. 

Reverend.  That's  just  the  trouble.  He  does  trust  me,  and  I 
can't  ever  let  him  down. 

Jean.  If  you  are  really  so  much  against  this  child's  coming,  I 
don't  believe  he  would  feel  you  were  letting  him  down. 

Reverend.  My  dear,  Dan  is  my  oldest  friend.  He  was  the 
one  who  persuaded  me  to  go  into  the  ministry,  and  he  expects  me 
to  uphold  it.  I'll  never  be  able  to  thank  him  for  giving  me  a  real 
raisoH  d'etre  except  by  doing  the  few  things  he  has  ever  asked  of 
me. 

Jean.  You're  sweet,  but  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  Dan  might 
have  some  other  purpose  than  the  child's  welfare  at  heart? 

Reverend.    Why,  no. 

Jean.    You  are  rather  blind,  old  dear. 

Reverend.    What  do  you  mean? 

Jean.  Doesn't  it  seem  the  least  bit  illogical  to  you  that  one  of 
your  dearest  friends,  bishop   or  no,   would  force  something   un- 
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pleasant  on  you? — especially  when  the  child  probably  needs  a  fam- 
ily more  than  he  does  a  mere  foster  father. 

Reverend.    Oh  perhaps,  but  busy  bishops  aren't  always  logical. 

Jean.  But  where  you're  concerned,  Dan  isn't  acting  as  a  bishop. 
You  just  said  he  was  your  oldest  friend.  Bishops  can  be  very 
fine  bishops,  but  they  can  also  be  very  fine  friends,  without  letting 
the  two  interfere  with  each  other. 

Reverend.    Not  always. 

Jean.  We  won't  argue  about  that,  but  in  this  particular  case 
you  can't  tell  me  there  aren't  families  who  would  be  glad  to  take 
the  child,  or  even  other  ministers  who  would  like  to  please  the 
bishop — people  who  are  not  especial  friends  of  Dan's.  No  one  is 
going  to  thrust  on  an  unwilling  friend  what  he  could  give  a  will- 
ing acquaintance. 

Reverend.  Don't  bother  your  pretty  head.  It's  just  one  of  those 
things  that  make  a  bishop  somewhat  of  an  enigma  and  altogether 
a  boy  scout. 

Jean.  No  it's  not.  It's  really  that  you  need  this  child  as  much 
as,  or  more,  than  he  needs  you,  and  Dan  knows  it. 

Reverend.    And  just  exactly  ho^v  do  you  figure  that? 

Jean.  (lyyipatient  with  his  stubbornness).  You're  not  fooling 
Dan.    He  knows  you  are  going  to  be  lonely. 

Reverend.    Certainly  I  will  be,  but 

Jean.  (Raising  her  voice  a  little  and  continuing  as  though 
uninterrupted) .  And  he  is  sending  the  child  to  keep  you  from  get- 
ting lonely. 

Reverend.  (Drawing  himself  up  and  shoving  some  letters  aside 
xvith  an  impatient  gesture).  Don't  be  idiotic,  Jean.  I  suppose  you 
think  this  child  will  lead  me  out  of  the  darkness  and  into  the  light ! 
My  dear,  that  notion  is  as  out  of  date  as  the  sentimentality  that 
fostered  it.  If  Dan's  sole  purpose  really  is  to  ease  my  approaching 
despair,  he  is  either  in  his  dotage  or  he  has  become  just  a  senti- 
mental old  fool. 

Jean.    Father! 

Reverend.    It's  true. 

Jean.  Well,  I  neither  like  your  sarcasm  about  your  approaching 
despair —  (The  Reverend  attempts  to  interrupt  her,  hut  she  sil- 
ences him  ivith  a  gesture  and  continues)  nor  your  remarks  about 
Dan.    Nevertheless,  he  knows  what  he  is  doing.    Even  though  you 
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don't  care  to  admit  it,  you'll  be  lost  after  we've  gone.  Australia 
is  a  long  way  off  and  two  years  is  a  long  time,  especially  when  you 
are  so  used  to  us.    It  will  be  like  breaking  a  habit. 

Reverend.  Yes,  a  bad  one!  And  that's  the  hardest  kind  to 
break.  Don't  take  me  so  literally.  I  just  can't  understand  your 
having  such  a  ridiculous  idea. 

Jean.    Let's  stop  this  futile  argument. 

Reverend.  All  right  but,  first,  get  this  straight.  Just  because 
I  don't  like  having  a  perfectly  strange  child  enter  my  house  doesn't 
mean  I  won't  miss  you.  I  just  blew  up  because  a  lone,  and  perhaps 
crotchety  man,  can't  do  anything  for  him,  and  it's  absolute  stu- 
pidity to  think  he  can  do  anything  for  me.  He'll  bring  all  the  mess 
and  hubbub  despite  which  I  love  my  grandchildren.  You  notice 
I  said  'despite' — but  nothing  to  compensate  for  it.  I  only  stand 
for  it  in  my  own  grandchildren  because  they  are  my  grandchil- 
dren. You  know,  I  am  going  to  miss  you.  Why  did  you  have  to 
pick  a  husband  who  is  always  gallivanting  off  to  some  corner  of 
the  earth? 

Jean.  Well,  you  wouldn't  have  had  us  for  the  last  two  years  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  his  gallivanting.  Poor  boy,  he  wants  to  see  a 
little  of  his  family — not  have  to  leave  us  in  your  care,  and  just 
make  flying  visits  between  trips — (smiles  stveetUj) — and  besides, 
you  want  some  peace.  ('Reverend  splutters  and  Jean  griyis  at 
him).  Dan  knows  you  better  than  you  know  yourself .  ('Reverend 
still  splutters,  but  before  he  has  a  chance  to  say  anything  and  want- 
ing no  further  argument).  Anyway,  you'll  probably  love  the  child. 
And  if  you  don't,  not  even  a  bishop  would  make  a  nice  little  boy 
stay  with  a  grouch  of  a  man. 

Reverend.  Stay  with  a  grouch  of  a  man!  What  about  the 
man's  having  to  put  up  with  a  pest  of  a  boy?  Dan's  solicitude,  if 
that's  what  it  is,  is  grossly  misguided.  I  am  going  to  miss  you,  yes, 
but  at  least  I  could  have  missed  you  in  peace. 

Jean.  I  do  hope  he  comes  before  we  leave.  You  would  be  an 
utterly  dismaying  figure  to  encounter  right  away.  Poor  lamb,  I 
hope  he  has  as  many  inherent  fortifications  as  my  troupe. 

(Three  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  come  into  the  study  as  she 
is  saying  this,  quietly  enough,  but  the  minute  their  mother  stops 
speaking,  they  break  into  questions) . 

Betsy.    What  is  a  poor  lamb,  mother? 
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Jean.    Someone  who  doesn't  have  your  inherent  fortifications. 

Richard.    Who  is  a  poor  lamb,  mother? 

Jean.    Your  grandfather,  dear. 

Betsy.    Why  is  he  a  poor  lamb  ? 

Jean.    Because  you  are  all  so  naughty  and  annoying. 

Richard.  Then  I  guess  he'll  be  glad  to  have  us  go,  won't  he 
mother? 

Reverend.  (Stiffening  ivith  indignation  and  reproach).  Now 
Jean! 

Jean.    No,  of  course  he  won't  Richard. 

Elton.  (A  little  older  than  the  other  two,  and  obviously  the 
spirit  behind  all  the  escapades).  Bosh,  he's  just  pretending.  (Sing- 
ing). Gramp  just  barks.  (Repeat's  it  as  he  jumps  up  on  the  desk, 
and  sends  letters  flying.  The  Reverend  tries  to  recover  them, 
mumbling  something  angrily,  then  sees  it  is  hopeless). 

Reverend.  You  impudent  young  whippersnapper!  Get  off  my 
desk!  fELTON  jumps  off'  and  starts  to  play  ball  with  Richard, 
u-ho  is  across  the  .stage  near  the  table).    Jean,  for  heaven's  sake! 

Betsy.    What  are  inherent  fortifications,  mother? 

Jean.    Thoughtlessness,  that  makes  you  naughty  and  annoying. 

Reverend.    That's  ri 

("Richard  reaches  for  the  ball,  tumbles  over  the  table,  and  sends 
books  and  papers  flying). 

Richard.    Oh  gosh! 

Reverend.  (Shouting  at  Jeat^).  What  did  I  tell  you !  They're 
impossible !  (As  he  is  shotding,  IVES  enters  and  tries  to  speak.  To 
IVES^.    Clean  up  that  mess  and  take  these  young  devils  out  of  here. 

Ives.    Yes  sir.    The  orphan  child  is  here  sir. 

(Dead  silence). 

Reverend.     (Groaning).    When  did  he  come? 
Ives.    Just  a  few  minutes  ago  sir.    Shall  I  bring  him  in? 
Jean.    Yes,  Ives,  in  a  second. 

(Ives  goes  out,  after  which  the  children  burst  into  questions). 
Betsy.    Mother,  what's  an  orphan? 

Jean.  That's  just  the  name  for  a  nice  little  boy  who  has  lost 
his  mother  and  daddy. 

Richard.    Does  he  act  like  other  kids? 

Elton.    Of  course,  dummy! 

Betsy.    Is  he  going  to  stay  with  grandfather? 
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Richard.    Is  he  very  big? 

Elton.    What  is  grandfather  going  to  do  with  another  kid? 

Richard.    Will  he  use  my  train  ? 

Betsy.    Or  my  dolls? 

Elton.    Boys  don't  play  with  dolls ! 

Betsy.    Richard  used  to. 

Richard.    I  never  did! 

Betsy.    Yes  you  did  too,  and  you  broke  Lola. 

Elton.    Oh  forget  it! 

Richard.    Well  I  shan't  leave  my  train. 

Betsy.    And  I'll  take  my  stove  and  my  dolls. 

Jean.  That's  not  like  you  Betsy — nor  you  Richard.  You  both 
sound  selfish. 

('Betsy  and  Richard  speak  at  the  same  time). 

Betsy.    Oh  mother,  I  didn't  mean  it ! 

Richard.  He  can  have  my  train  and  my  cowboy  suit  and  even 
my 

flVES  enters  with  a  small  thin  child,  homely  and  shrinking. 
There  is  a  dead  silence  after  the  uproar  before.  The  Reverend 
looks  helplessly  at  JeanJ. 

Ives.     (To  Reverend;.    This  is  Master  Robert,  sir. 

Jean.  (Going  up  to  the  child,  putting  her  arm  around  his 
shoulders,  and  leading  him  towards  the  Reverend^.  Hello,  Rob- 
ert. We  are  so  glad  to  see  you.  We've  been  anxious  for  you  to 
come. 

Robert.     (Looking  up  at  her  gratefully).    Thank  you,  miss. 

Jean.  (Indicating  the  Reverend;  .  And  this  is  the  man  with 
whom  you  are  going  to  live  for  a  time.  You  two  ought  to  get 
along  famously. 

('Ives  and  Betsy  start  to  pick  up  the  books  and  papers — Betsy 
never  taking  her  eyes  off  the  tableau). 

Re\'erend.  Uh,  how  do  you  do,  Robert?  I  hope  we  get  along  as 
well  as  my  daughter  says.  We  will,  if  you  behave.  You  don't  look 
as  though  you  could  be  very  bad.    (Forced  chuckle). 

Robert.     (Almost  inaudibly).    Yes  sir.    No  sir. 

Jean.  Of  course  he'll  behave.  Why  shouldn't  he.  (To  Robert;  . 
Come  over  here  a  minute,  dear.  (Indicating  Betsy;.  This  is  my 
little  girl,  Betsy.     ('Betsy  curtsies  and  Robert  looks  at  her,  com- 
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pletely  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do  or  say.  Jean  indicates  Richard^. 
And  this  is  my  son,  Richard. 

Richard.    Hello. 

Robert.    Hello. 

Jean.     (Indicatiyig  Elton j.    And  this  is  my  other  son,  Elton. 

Elton.  Hello,  Robert.  Want  to  play  ball?  ('Robert  jjerks  up 
and  starts  to  back  away,  prepaying  to  catch  the  ball).  The  only 
thing  is  we  have  to  be  careful  in  grandfather's  study.  He  gets 
mad  awful  easy. 

Robert.     (Shrinking  back  toivard  Jean).    No  thank  you. 

Richard.    Come  on  Robert,  it's  fun !    Catch ! 

('Richard  throws  the  ball  at  Robert,  who  instinctively  catches 
it  but  then  looks  helplessly  at  Jean). 

Jean.    Go  ahead  dear,  it's  quite  all  right. 

Betsy.    (To  Robert;.    Do  you  like  dolls? 

Elton.  Oh  hush,  Betsy.  (To  Robert;.  Come  over  here  and 
try  these  stilts. 

Richard.    Yes,  and  my  pogo  stick! 

(Both  of  the  boys  drag  Robert,  who  is  trying  to  shrink  back, 
to  the  toys.  Elton  shoves  the  stilts  in  his  hands  and,  with  Rich- 
ard, pushes  him  up  on  them,  but  Robert,  frightened  and  beivild- 
ered,  falls  back  into  Elton's  scarcehj  capable  arms.  All  this  hap- 
pens in  the  space  of  a  second). 

Jean.  Children !  Be  careful !  Perhaps  Robert  has  never  walked 
on  stilts. 

Robert.    No'm,  I  haven't. 

Richard.  Even  if  you've  never  had  a  pogo  stick  I  could  teach 
you  how  to  jump  on  it.    Look ! 

('Richard  jumps  on  the  pogo  stick  excitedly,  loses  his  balance, 
and  knocks  books  and  papers  off  the  table.  The  Reverend  puts 
his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  groans,  while  IVES  hurries  to  pick  up 
the  books  and  papers.  Betsy  giggles.  Richard  and  Elton  help 
Ives,  frantically,  and  cast  fear  fid  glances  at  the  Re\'erend). 

Jean.  Perhaps  Robert  is  a  little  tired.  Suppose  you  let  him  go 
upstairs  to  bathe  and  dress  for  dinner.  He'll  be  all  worn  out  be- 
fore he  can  get  acquainted  with  grandfather.  At  any  rate,  we  must 
be  leaving.  Ives,  take  Robert  upstairs  and  show  him  his  room. 
(To  Robert;.  We've  all  loved  seeing  you,  dear,  and  I'm  sorry  we 
have  to  go  away,  but  we  must.    We'll  be  gone  a  long  time,  so  take 
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care  of  our  grandfather  for  us,  and  don't  let  him  get  lonely.  That's 
your  special  job,  and  I  know  you  can  do  it.  ^Robert  stands  up  a 
little  straighter).  Don't  let  him  frighten  you,  because  he's  a  lamb, 
and  you'll  love  each  other. 

Robert.    Yes  ma'm. 

riVES  leads  him  aioay). 

Jean.     Goodbye,  dear. 

Betsy,  Richard  and  Elton.     Gtoodbye,  Robert. 

Richard.     You  may  play  with  my  cowboy  things. 

Robert.  (With  more  confidence  in  his  whole  demeanor). 
Thank  you.     Goodbye. 

(Exeunt  IVES  and  Robert j. 

Jean.  (Smiling  after  Robert,  then  turning  to  the  Reverend^. 
Well,  old  sweet,  it's  time  that  we're  on  our  way. 

Reverend.     I  wish  you'd  stay  on  awhile. 

Jean.  Sorry  I  can't  too,  but  everything  will  be  all  right  here 
and  I  have  a  husband  who  needs  a  little  attention.  Here  you  are 
being  selfish,  and  you  say  you  don't  like  us! 

Reverend.    Oh,  come  now  Jean,  I  didn't  mean  any  such  thing! 

Jean.  I  know  you  didn't,  pet.  (Kissing  him  lightly  on  the  top 
of  his  head). 

Reverend.    I  hate  to  see  you  go. 

Jean.  And  we  hate  to  leave  you.  Will  you  try  to  behave? 
(The  Reverend  grins  sheepishly;  Jean  turns  to  the  children). 
Say  goodbye,  chilluns.  ('Betsy  and  Richard  pile  on  his  lap, 
while  Elton  tries  to  shake  hands.  Jean  tu7'ns  back  to  her 
father).  Don't  bother  to  come  with  us  to  the  door.  Stay  here 
and  wave  to  us  in  the  drive.  I  can  manage  the  children  better, 
and  you  won't  get  upset. 

Reverend.     All  right,  Jean,  but — golly! 

Jean.  We'll  write  lots,  and  you  be  sure  to.  We're  going  to 
miss  you  like  the  dickens.  It  may  not  be  two  years,  but  you  had 
better  take  a  good  look  at  the  children.  They'll  be  changed,  you 
know,  when  we  get  back. 

(The  Reverend  stands  up  and  Jean  kisses  him  goodbye). 

Jean.    Even  if  you  don't  miss  us,  try  to  be  sweet  to  Robert. 

Reverend.     Oh,  sure.     Give  my  best  to  Larry. 

(The  boys  go  to  the  door,  lohile  Jean  kisses  her  father  again). 

Jean.     Come  Betsy.     (Puts  her  arm  around  Betsy's  shoulders 
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and  propels  her  toivards  the  door,  then  looks  back  at  the  REV- 
EREND).   Goodbye,  father. 

Reverend.     Bon  voyage,  Jean,  and  good  luck. 

(The  boys  are  heard  yelling  off  stage). 

Betsy.     What  is  your  troupe,  Mother? 

Jean.     (Sighing).     Sometimes  I  too  wonder  what — and  why. 

(Exeunt  BETSY  and  Jean.  Reverend  looks  after  them,  then 
icalks  over  to  the  ivindow.    His  face  lights  up  and  he  ivaves). 

Reverend.  Good  sailing!  (Then  realizes  he  has  yelled  through 
the  glass,  tries  to  open  casement  ivindow  but  can't.  He  stops 
trying  as  he,  apparently,  sees  them  leaving,  mutters  goodbye  as 
if  to  himself,  and  ivaves  them  down  the  drive.  He  turns  around 
and,  deep  in  thought,  walks  between  the  center  table  and  the 
desk,  right  towards  a  ball  which  has  been  left  on  the  floor.  He 
steps  on  it,  loses  his  balance,  and  grabs  at  the  table.  Books  and 
papers  again  fly).  Damn  it!  (He  rights  himself,  picks  up  the 
ball  and  Mirls  it  into  the  waste  basket.  Then  he  sits  down  at 
the  desk,  and  rings  for  IVES,  who  enters  immediately).  Glean 
up  that  mess  again,  Ives.  (The  Reverend  is  more  resigned  than 
angry) . 

Ives.    Yes,  sir. 

Reverend.  (Being  forcedly  casual  about  Imsying  himself  around 
his  desk  and  ivithout  raising  himself  from  his  work).  They  for- 
got their  ball.  (Much  industry  ivith  letters).  You  had  better 
send  it  to  them. 

Ives.  Yes,  sir.  (He  looks  for  the  ball  on  the  floor).  Where  is 
it,  sir? 

Reverend.  (Looking  at  Ives  as  though  daring  him  to  smile). 
In  the  waste-basket. 

Ives.  Yes,  sir.  (He  solemnly  picks  the  ball  out  of  the  waste- 
basket).     Seems  mighty  quiet,  doesn't  it,  sir? 

Reverend.  Well,  it  seems  mighty  peaceful.  What  lecture  do  I 
give  tomorrow? 

Ives.    You  speak  to  the  Liberal  Thinkers  on  What  Price  War. 

Reverend.    Is  the  speech  filed? 

Ives.    Yes,  sir,  quite  as  usual. 

Reverend.    That's  fine. 

('Ives  starts  to  leave  as  the  Reverend  rinnmages  around  in  the 
desk  drawer). 
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Reverend.  Oh,  Ives,  did  you  take  care  of  having  flowers  sent 
to  the  boat? 

Ives.    Yes,  sir — two  days  ago. 

('Ives  again  starts  to  leave). 

Reverend.    Oh,  Ives. 

Ives.    Yes,  sir? 

Reverend.  Does  Jane  realize  there  will  be  two  at  dinner  to- 
night? 

Ives.  Yes,  sir,  she  is  preparing  to  take  Master  Robert's  dinner 
to  the  nursery  now. 

Reverend.    Why  is  she  doing  that? 

Ives.  She  said  you  told  her  this  morning  that  you  wanted — 
Pardon  me  if  I  use  your  words,  sir, — no  little  devil  spoiling  your 
dinner  tonight. 

Reverend.  (Passing  it  ojf  in  some  embarrassment) .  Oh,  yes, 
yes. 

flVES  again  starts  to  leave). 

Reverend.    Ives ! 

Ives.     (Resignedly  coming  hack).    Yes,  sir. 

Reverend.    What's  that  noise? 

Ives.    What  noise,  sir? 

Reverend.  Sort  of  a  constant  hum.  You  can  hear  it,  if  you're 
quiet.    It  drives  me  crazy! 

Ives.    If  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so,  sir,  I  think  it's  the  silence. 

Reverend.    (Grunts).    You  may  go. 

Ives.    Thank  you,  sir. 

(Ives  goes  out  hut  the  Reverend  rings  for  Mm  almost  immed- 
iately). 

Ives.    (Entering) .    Yes  ? 

Reverend.  (Completely  overlooking  the  omission  of  Sir  in  his 
preoccupation  in  ivhat  he  is  ahout  to  say).    Is  Robert  all  situated? 

Ives.    Yes,sir — He  and  one  suit. 

Reverend.  Doesn't  he  even  have  any  clothes?  He's  certainly 
no  asset.  He's  the  most  spiritless  pup  I  ever  encountered.  Down- 
right stupid. 

Ives.  Perhaps  he  won't  be  after  he  gets  used  to  being  here. 
Shall  I  get  him  some  toys? 

Reverend.  (Sighs).  I  guess  you'll  have  to.  Just  see  that  he 
is  ke (Awful  rumpus  off  stage).    What's  that? 
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(Noise  stops  for  a  moment). 

Ives.    I'm  not  sure,  but  I  might  venture  a  conjecture,  sir. 

Reverend.    Well? 

Ives.  It  sounds  very  much  as  though  Master  Robert  had  found 
Master  Richard's  cowboy  paraphernalia.  It  sounds  to  me  like  a 
game  of  round-up,  sir. 

Reverend.  That  little  ruffian! — didn't  think  we'd  have  trouble 
that  way  too. 

Ives.  I  took  the  liberty  of  showing  him  the  playroom  sir — I 
didn't  think  you'd  mind. 

(There  is  another  outbreak  upstairs). 

Reverend.  Mind!  Where  are  your  wits?  Bring  him  here  im- 
mediately ! 

riVES  smiles  and  leaves). 

Reverend.  (After  him).  Fool!  This  house  will  be  bedlam 
again.    (He  mutters  to  himself  angrily).    Lot  of  noise  and  disorder. 

('Ives  and  Robert  enter,  Robert  slightly  out  of  breath  and  now 
quite  perky,  as  any  normal  small  boy). 

Reverend.    What  goes  on  upstairs? 

Robert.  (Ignoring  seriousness  of  tone,  thinking  it  just  interest). 
Oh,  just  cowboy.  (Rushes  up  to  Reverend,  takes  his  hand  and 
tries  to  pull  him  toioards  door).  But  come  see  the  picture  I  drew, 
won't  you? 

Reverend.    It  wouldn't  be  on  the  wall,  would  it? 

Robert.  (Lets  the  Reverend-'s  hand  drop  and  backs  away,  re- 
suming his  former  dejection).    I'm  sorry,  sir. 

Reverend.  Haven't  you  been  taught  that  it's  wrong  and  de- 
structive? 

Robert.    Yes,  sir. 

Reverend.    Then  why  did  you  do  it? 

Robert.  I'm  so  sorry.  (Almost  sobbing).  I  wanted  to  be  so 
good. 

Reverend.  (Baffled  for  a  moment,  but  working  up  a  good 
anger).  Well,  you're  not  good.  You're  a  naughty,  wicked  little 
boy.  You've  been  destructive  within  the  first  hour  of  your  arrival. 
Don't  you  appreciate  what's  being  done  for  you  ? 

('Robert  has  been  backing  anmy  from  the  Reverend,  and  noiv 
edges  toward  the  table,  pulling  some  papers  off  of  it). 

Reverend.     (Raising  hand  to  head  in  disgust  and  walking  to- 
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ivard  the  door).  Can't  you  make  a  move  without  messing  things 
up  ?  This  room  is  a  disgrace.  You  are  a  disgrace,  and  one  of  these 
days  both  will  drive  me  stark,  raving  mad ! 

(The  Reverend  stamps  out  of  the  room.  Robert  burst  out  cry- 
ing and  crumples  on  the  couch.    Jane  the  housekeeper,  enters). 

Jane.  I  thought  so.  Poor  lamb  child.  (Taking  him  in  her 
arms).    Now,  what's  the  matter? 

Robert.  (Sobbing  convidsively).  I  drew  a  picture  on  the  wall 
for  him.  The  nice  lady  said  he  was  lonely  and  I  found  a  funny 
one.    I  thought  he  would  laugh. 

Jane.    Did  you  tell  him  that? 

Robert.    No.    He  said  I  was  bad. 

Jane.  Honey  child,  you  should  have  told  him.  He  doesn't  really 
think  you're  bad.    He  just  doesn't  understand  little  boys. 

Robert.    But  the  nice  lady  said  he  needed  a  little  boy. 

Jane.  And  so  he  does.  He  just  doesn't  know  it  yet,  and  you'll 
have  to  show  him.  Don't  you  think  you're  lying  down  on  the  job 
pretty  easily? 

Robert.    What  can  I  do? 

Jane.  We'll  both  have  to  be  conspirators,  but  first,  what's  your 
name? 

Robert.    Robert. 

Jane.    And  I  am  Jane.    We'll  show  him  together,  won't  we? 

Robert.    Yes,  Jane.    I'd  like  that. 

Jane.  Well,  our  first  problem  is  to  make  him  know  he's  lonely. 
Let's  fix  up  this  room  so  there's  not  a  thing  out  of  place,  and  take 
every  toy  upstairs. 

Robert.    Will  that  make  him  know  he's  lonely? 

Jane.    Unless  I  miss  my  guess. 

Robert.    How? 

Jane.  You  leave  that  to  me,  Honey,  and  try  to  think  of  some- 
thing you  can  do.    But,  in  the  meantime,  gather  up  those  toys. 

^Robert  busies  himself  immediately,  while  Jane  starts  to  ar- 
range the  books  and  papers  meticulously). 

Robert.    Jane,  who  is  the  nice  lady? 

Jane.  She's  the  Reverend's  daughter.  It's  because  she  and  her 
children  went  away  that  he's  so  lonely. 

Robert.    Does  he  love  her  a  lot? 

Jane.    Of  course  he  does. 
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Robert.    Does  he  have  a  picture  of  her? 

Jane.    Why,  yes.    Why? 

Robert.  I  have  one  of  my  mother  and  daddy  and  I  take  it  every 
place.  I  look  at  it  lots  and  it  makes  me  feel  good  all  over.  It's  up- 
stairs now,  leaning  against  the  mirror.  Where  does  he  keep  her 
picture? 

JanK  The  only  one  I  know  anything  about  is  the  big  portrait 
that  hangs  on  the  wall  of  his  upstairs  den. 

Robert.    Does  he  look  at  it  often? 

Jane.    I  don't  think  so.    I  think  he's  too  used  to  it. 

Robert.  But  he  ought  to  look  at  it  lots,  especially  now  she's 
gone. 

Jane.  Honey,  he  can't  carry  a  portrait  around  with  him,  and  he 
uses  this  study  more  than  his  den. 

Robert.    But  Jane,  then  why  doesn't  he 

Jane.  Come,  we  must  hurry.  He  just  stepped  outside  for  a 
breath  of  air  and  he'll  be  back  any  minute. 

Robert.    I  have  everything  but  I  can't  carry  it  all. 

Jane.  Here,  let  me  have  some  of  those  things.  (Goes  over  to 
him  and  takes  stilts  and  ball).    Gracious,  I  hear  him  now.     Run! 

^Robert,  completely  elated  over  this  entry,  rushes  out  dropping 
some  toys.  Jane  folloivs,  frantically  trying  to  collect  ivhat  he  has 
dropped  and  maintain  control  of  the  things  in  her  harids.  She  gets 
out  successfully  J7ist  as  the  Reverend  enters). 

Reverend.  (Calling  back  over  his  shoiddcr).  And  bring  me 
that  wine  please. 

(He  walks  into  the  room  and  starts,  automatically,  to  straighten 
papers,  et  cetera,  but  there  is  nothing  to  straighten.  He  sits  on  the 
couch.    Ives  enters). 

Ives.    Your  wine,  sir. 

(He  puts  the  ivine  glass  on  the  coffee  table  in  front  of  the  daven- 
port and  then  pours  wine). 

Reverend.  Thank  you,  Ives.  Who  has  been  in  here  within  the 
last  few  minutes? 

Ives.    I  don't  know,  sir.    Is  something  missing? 

Reverend.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  but  I  know  someone  has 
been  here. 

Ives.  I  guess  Jane  came  to  straighten  everj'thing  up  and  re- 
move the  toys. 
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Reverend.  Yes,  that's  it.  I  knew  I  missed  something.  (Looks 
up  quick! ij  at  IVES^.  I  mean  it  seemed  too  orderly  in  here  to  be 
usual. 

Ives.    Yes,  sir.    It  does  seem  too  good  to  be  true,  doesn't  it? 

Reverend.    Um —    Yes. 

Ives.    Is  that  all,  sir? 

Reverend.  Yes — no,  not  quite.  Did  you  send  that  ball  to  the 
children? 

Ives.    No,  sir,  not  yet. 

Reverend.  Well,  you'd  better  bring  it  here  and  put  it  where  we 
can't  forget  it. 

Ives.    Yes,  sir. 

(He  turns  to  leave). 

Reverend.  But  not  just  now.  (Waving  his  hand  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  desk,  table,  et  cetera).  You'd  better  busy  yourself 
around  here.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  always  something  to  straight- 
en up. 

Ives.    I  don't  believe  there  is  now. 

Reverend.  Well,  take  out  my  last  three  speeches — over  there 
in  the  file  drawer.  Bring  them  here  and  get  the  new  speech  from 
the  long  desk  drawer.  You  might  help  me  compare  them  to  see 
that  there  are  no  repetitions. 

('Ives  begins  to  go  through  the  desk  drawers,  pulling  first  one 
sheet  and  then  another  out.  Robert  is  seen  coming  doivn  the  few 
steps  dragging  a  heavy  portrait.  The  Reverend  has  his  back  to 
him) . 

Reverend.  (To  Ives^.  I'll  read  the  new  speech,  and  you  can 
check  on  two  of  them,  while  I  check  on  the  th 

Ives.     (Seeing  Robert^.    What  are  you  doing,  Master  Robert? 

('Robert,  startled  at  hearing  his  name,  loses  his  balance  and 
stumbles.  There  is  a  terrific  crash  as  the  glass  on  the  picture 
breaks.  The  REVEREND-  ivhirls  around,  tvhile  Ives  hurries  to  pick 
up  Robert  and  the  wreckage). 

Reverend.  What  in  heaven's  name!  Robert!  You  again? 
(Gets  up  and  walks  around  the  couch).  What  have  you  done  now? 
(Walks  totvard  the  picture).  A  picture?  Jean's  portrait!  You've 
ruined  it!  You've  torn  it  to  bits!  You  imbecile,  you  blockhead! 
('Robert  shrinks  away  from  him.     Ives  examines  the  picture). 
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Haven't  you  a  grain  of  sense?  Don't  you  see  what  you've  done? 
Well?    Speak! 

Ives.    The  picture  is  unharmed,  sir.    It's  just  the  glass. 

Reverend.  Just  the  glass!  What  more  do  you  want!  He 
should  be  whipped.  He's  destructive  and  bad.  (^Robert  breaks 
into  convulsive  sobs).    Come,  now!    Stop  that! 

Robert.  (With  catches  of  breath,  typical  of  a  child  who  has 
cried  hysterically).    I — I — can't. 

Reverend.  Yes  you  can.  Be  quiet!  Whatever  made  you  do 
such  a  thing? 

Robert.    I  th — th — thought  you'd  like  it. 

Reverend.    Thought  I'd  like  it! 

Robert.   Yes,  you're  so  lonely. 

Reverend.    Lonely?    Whoever  told  you  I  was  lonely? 

Robert.    The  n — nice  lady,  your  daughter. 

Reverend.    Well,  but  why  do  you  have  to  do  things  like  this? 

Robert.  (Wailing).  Oh,  I  am  bad.  I  know  I  am!  Everything 
I've  done  has  been  wrong,  and  you  hate  me. 

Reverend.  No  I  don't.  But  why  do  you  insist  in  doing  these 
things? 

Robert.     (Still  sobbing).    Because  I'm  bad,  I  guess. 

Reverend.  But  why?  And  what  has  this  portrait  (pointing  to 
it)  got  to  do  with  by  being  lonely? 

Robert.  (In  one  outburst).  I  look  at  my  mother's  and  daddy's 
picture  when  I'm  sad,  so  I  thought  you'd  like  to  look  at  your  little 
girl's.  Jane  said  you  didn't  see  it  in  your  den,  ever,  so  I  brought 
it  down  here.  (Sobs).  I  didn't  mean  to  break  it!  I  just  wanted 
to  please  you ! 

(Throughout  this  lament,  the  Reverend  ha^  been  looking  at  Rob- 
ert— stunned,  as  understanding  dawns  on  his  face). 

Reverend.  (After  a  pause,  during  which  he  stares,  quizzicaUy, 
at  Robert^.  You  really  wanted  to  please  me.  (Pauses,  as  if  in 
deep  thought).  I'm  a  stupid  old  man,  and  you're  not  bad.  (As  if 
to  himself).  You  didn't  disobey  me.  You  just  made  a  couple  of 
mistakes.  (Puts  his  arm,  awkwardly,  around  Robert's  shoulders 
and  leads  him  to  the  steps).  Run  along  and  wash  your  face.  Come 
down  when  you're  through. 

Robert.  (Looking  up  at  him  in  surprise,  and  then  at  Ives,  ivho 
winks).    All  right,  sir. 
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fROBERT  runs  up  the  steps  and  out). 

Reverend.  (Thinking  aloud).  He  wanted  to  please  me.  (Sud- 
denly see  IVESJ.  Stop  smiling,  and  get  out  of  here!  flVES  turns 
to  leave).  Wait  a  minute!  Tell  Jane  to  set  another  place  for  din- 
ner.   Now,  get  out ! 

Ives.    Yes,  sir. 

F-I-N-I-S. 


Souvenir 

Jean  McKenney 

Nuit  tropicale — nuit  parfumee — 

Je  reve  de  ton  charme  passe 

Je  vois  encore  les  eaux  trembler 

Sous  les  rayons  de  lune  doree — 

Je  vois  les  palmes  s'agiter 

Dans  un  air  lourd  et  embaume — 

Nuit  de  souvenirs — nuit  de  reves, 

Dont  les  heures  exquisses  jurent  si  breves, 

Je  sens  encore  le  divin  baiser 

Qui  laisse  mon  coeur  inapaise, 

Et  je  vois  encore  vos  beaux  yeux 

Pleins  de  larmes,  en  me  disant  adieu, 

Dont  le  souvenir  blesse  comme  une  lame  nue- 

Nuit  tropicale — nuit  parfumee — 

Je  reve  de  ton  charme  passe — 
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Happy 

Marion  Brown 

IT  was  during  a  bad  sou'wester  that  came  up  suddenly  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  that  Bjornsen,  going  down  to  make  fast 
the  sails  of  his  fishing  sloop,  first  found  Happy.  He  was  not 
called  Happy  then — or  anj'thing  else,  so  far  as  anyone  in  Port 
Castle  knew.  He  was  just  an  ordinary  little  mutt  dog,  who  really 
looked,  at  the  time,  more  like  a  wet  dish-rag  than  a  dog.  But  the 
thing  that  made  him  so  pathetic  that  Bjornsen  could  not  resist 
taking  him  home,  cuddled  cozily  under  his  big  tarpaulin,  was  that, 
despite  being  soaked  to  the  skin  and  half  frozen,  he  was  so  happy. 
He  had  greeted  the  rough  old  fisherman  with  elaborate  demonstra- 
tions of  joy,  dancing  about  his  legs,  attempting  to  lick  his  hands, 
and  wagging  his  ridiculously  long,  wet,  rat-like  tail  at  a  terrific 
rate  of  speed. 

So  it  was  inevitable  that  the  friendly  little  waif  should  soon 
become  known  to  all  the  fisherfolk  of  Port  Castle  by  the  name  of 
Happy.  From  the  first  day  of  his  admission  as  a  member  of  the 
Bjornsen  household,  he  had  assumed  the  daily  role  of  accompanying 
Bjornsen  to  the  docks  early  every  morning  when  he  set  sail,  and, 
again,  going  to  meet  him  there  every  evening  when  he  returned. 
Happy  was  no  fair-weather  friend.  Although  he  loved,  and  was 
loved  by,  all  of  Port  Castle,  nothing  in  the  world  could  prevent 
him  from  performing  his  self-imposed  duty  to  his  self-adopted 
master.  This  twice-daily  vigil  was  the  delight  of  his  existence. 
He  never  failed  to  wriggle  with  equally  as  much  enthusiasm  at 
each  parting  and  each  greeting  as  he  had  done  the  very  first  day. 

One  day  in  February  while  the  boats  were  all  out  at  sea,  a  sudden 
blizzard  came  up.  Nevertheless,  at  the  accustomed  hour  for  his 
master's  return,  Happy  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Bjornsen  and  the  chil- 
dren. Gaily  waving  his  tail,  he  forced  his  way  against  the  biting 
wind  and  blinding  snow  to  the  docks,  and  there  sat  down  to  wait, 
trying  to  catch  through  the  thick  curtain  of  white  a  glimpse  of 
the  familiar  sail.  But  it  did  not  come.  An  hour,  two,  three  passed 
by.    One  by  one,  all  of  the  other  boats  came  in.    None  of  the  fish- 
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ermen,  exhausted  by  their  hard  battle  with  the  storm,  noticed 
Happy  sitting  there,  his  thick  coat  of  hair  now  covered  with  snow 
so  that  he  looked  like  just  another  part  of  the  landscape — except 
for  his  tail,  which  never  ceased  to  wag. 

At  midnight,  young  Peter  Bjornsen  came  down  to  the  docks  to 
peer  anxiously  out  toward  the  sea  for  some  sign  of  his  father,  not 
yet  returned.  Finding  the  attempt  futile,  and  turning,  despondent, 
toward  home,  he  stumbled  over  Happy.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
many  long  hours  that  any  one  of  the  terror-stricken  family  had 
thought  of  the  faithful  animal. 

"Happy!"  said  Peter  grimly.  "Come  on  home,  fellow.  You  can't 
help  any  here."     His  voice  broke. 

Happy  wagged  his  tail  more  vigorously  and  licked  some  of  the 
snow  from  Peter's  boot,  but  he  did  not  move.  No  amount  of  per- 
suading could  make  him  desert  his  post. 

Late  the  next  morning,  the  news  came.  An  ice-breaker  brought 
in  the  report  that  the  wreckage  of  Bjornsen's  sloop  had  been  seen 
floating  on  the  icy  waters.  All  the  pent-up  fears  of  the  Bjornsen 
family  were  now  loosed  in  a  torrent  of  grief,  and  any  concern  for 
Happy  was  completely  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  this  greater 
sorrow. 

The  blizzard  beginning  to  slacken  slightly  by  mid-afternoon, 
Carl  Novak  ventured  to  the  docks  to  inspect  the  damages  done  to 
his  craft.  As  he  stopped  for  a  moment  to  find  his  bearings,  he 
felt  a  warm  tongue  on  his  ankle.    It  was  Happy. 

"Why,  you  old  son  of  a  sailor!"  shouted  Novak,  and  felt  some- 
thing catch  in  his  throat.    He  had  heard  about  Bjornsen. 

Forgetting  his  original  objective,  he  started  back  toward  his 
house,  whistling  to  Happy  to  follow ;  but  the  dog  sat  still,  only  his 
tail  moving  feebly.  Novak  tried  to  pick  him  up.  Probably  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  Happy  snarled,  gently  but  resolutely.  The 
fisherman  was  perplexed.  Something  had  to  be  done  quickly,  he 
knew;  for  the  dog  was  nearly  frozen  now.  At  last,  he  decided 
that  if  the  mountain  would  not  come  to  Mahomet,  the  next  best 
thing  was  for  Mahomet  to  go  to  the  mountain.  So,  fighting  his  way 
back  to  the  house,  Novak  hurriedly  gathered  firewood  and  matches, 
while  his  wife  heated  some  food  over  the  fire.  Within  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  he  was  back  at  the  dock,  where  the  faithful  little 
dog  was  still  at  his  post.  But  Happy's  tail  was  no  longer  wagging 
now,  and  Novak  knew  that  it  never  would  again. 
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The  Egoist 

DiANTHA  Clements 

Like  the  melody  of  a  symphony 

Now  poignant,  now  morose, 

Now  loud  with  brilliant  emphasis, 

Now  rather  vague 

And  dreamy; 

So  my  life,  a  humble  part  of  all  life, 

Is  yet  apart  from  it; 

Sometimes  lost  in  minor  chords, 

Now  a  soaring 

Melody. 
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''And  There  Were  in  the  Same 

Country,  Shepherds  Abiding 

in  the  Fields" 

Lucy  Taliaferro 

NIGHT  fell  softly.  In  the  western  sky,  a  red-gold  sun  sank 
lower  and  lower  behind  the  hills,  sending  its  last  dusty  rays 
across  the  fields.  And  in  the  deepening  twilight,  four  shep- 
herds gathered  heaping  armfuls  of  wood — for  tonight  there  would 
be  frost,  and  the  fire  must  be  kept  blazing.  The  men  moved  in 
silence,  glancing  up  now  and  then,  at  the  soft  bleat  of  a  sheep, 
then  hurrying  on  with  their  work. 

It  had  been  a  full  day,  Fides  thought  as  he  started  the  fire 
going  and  watched  its  ribbon  of  smoke  mount  straight  into  the 
sky.  He  had  been  wrong  this  morning  to  think  that  it  would  be 
any  different  from  many  other  days  in  the  long  stretch  of  watch- 
ing sheep.  But  he  had  awakened  this  morning  with  the  feeling- 
that  something  particular  was  about  to  happen — something  that 
had  never  happened  before.  Even  as  he  had  moved  about,  stir- 
ring up  the  fire  and  getting  a  breakfast  ready  for  the  other  three, 
he  had  hummed  softly  to  himself.  His  companions  had  noticed  it, 
for  they  had  said,  "How  happy  you  are  today.  Fides" ;  and  he  had 
answered,  yes, — that  perhaps  he  was  happy  because  tomorrow  they 
would  go  home.  Tonight  was  their  last  night  to  camp  outside,  for 
the  nights  were  getting  very  cold. 

But  even  as  he  had  said  this  to  them,  he  had  known  that  it  was 
not  this  which  made  him  sing.  He  would  be  glad  indeed  to  get 
home,  but  what  he  felt  now  was  a  deeper  happiness — an  inner 
exaltation  that  far  surpassed  any  gladness  he  had  ever  known  be- 
fore. He  looked  about  at  the  others  who  had  settled  down  near  the 
fire  and  were  munching  the  food  from  their  knapsacks.  They 
talked  in  low  tones  among  themselves  of  the  trivial  happenings  of 
the  day.     Somehow,  Fides  could  not  bring  himself  to  join  them. 
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Instead,  he  spread  his  blanket  a  short  distance  from  the  fire  and 
went  to  eat  his  own  meal  in  silence. 

Darkness  was  all  around  them  now.  Even  the  sheep  had  ceased 
moving  about  and  now  lay  huddled  in  the  grass,  like  large  gray 
stones  looming  in  the  dark.  Above,  the  stars  shone  out  in  the  clear 
brilliance  of  a  winter's  night.  A  cool  breeze  swept  across  the 
fields,  so  that  Fides  lay  down  with  his  hands  behind  his  head,  his 
blanket  wrapped  close  about  him.  How  peaceful  it  was  to  look  up 
to  the  bright  stars,  with  the  crisp  smell  of  the  wood  fire  and  the 
steady  drone  of  the  men's  voices  nearby.  Fides  took  a  deep  breath 
and  for  a  moment  closed  his  eyes. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  that  the  whole  world  grew  radiant.  Fides, 
opening  his  eyes,  found  a  world  so  flooded  with  light  that  he 
was  almost  blinded.  Holding  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  he  looked 
about  him  for  the  source  of  this  light,  but  he  could  see  only  his  com- 
panions, staring  likewise  in  awestruck  silence.  Gradually,  almost 
as  one  person,  the  four  lifted  their  eyes  to  the  sky  above,  but  the 
light  was  so  dazzling  that  they  could  see  nothing  except  a  radiant 
stream.  And  from  within  this  stream,  there  seemed  to  come  some 
invisible  power — something  that  filled  them  with  fear,  so  that  they 
fell  upon  their  faces  on  the  ground,  afraid  to  look. 

Then,  as  if  from  a  great  distance,  there  came  a  clear  voice. 
"Fear  not,  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which 
shall  be  to  all  the  people."  Slowly  the  four  rose  from  the  ground 
and,  filled  with  reverence,  fell  upon  their  knees,  looking  upwards 
at  the  great  light.  Now  the  voice  came  clearer,  "For  unto  you  is 
born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you.  Ye  shall  find  the  babe 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger."  As  the  voice 
died  away,  the  sky  was  filled  with  a  great  chorus  of  voices,  swelling 
louder  and  louder  until  it  filled  the  hearts  of  the  shepherds  with  its 
song,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  to 
men." 

As  the  last  strains  faded  out;  so  did  the  great  light,  and  the 
shepherds  were  left  again  in  the  dark  of  the  winter  night.  Softly, 
they  murmured  the  words  of  the  many  voices  among  themselves, 
"Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men."  But  it  was  Fides  who  said 
to  them,  with  his  face  lit  up  and  a  singing  joy  in  his  heart,  "Let  us 
go  unto  Bethlehem  and  see  this  thing  which  has  come  to  pass." 

With  one  accord  they  turned  their  faces  to  the  little  town,  and  in 
their  ears  was  the  sound  of  angel  voices  ringing  still. 
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The  Less  Attractive  Side 

Julia  Ridgely 
These  I  have  loathed : 

Blinds  sucked  by  the  wind  to  clap  against  the  pane; 

Water  dripping;  faucets  that  once  turned  off  will  not  turn  on; 

The  stealthy  swiftness  of  a  door  about  to  bang; 

An  empty  mail  box ;  train  wrecks ;  and  "three  cents  due" ; 

Hairdryers,  and  hair  as  stiff  as  straw;  socks  that  go  down  at 

the  heel ; 
A  library  book  that  has  been  taken  out ;  pencil  stubs ; 
Brown  erasers,  and  erasers  worn  to  the  pencil's  quick ; 
Steam  heating,  white  oily  vapor  above  a  radiator 
Against  the  windowed  blue  of  the  sky ;  squeaky  chalk ; 
And  talon  fingernails;  laundry  nights;  bent  straight  pins, 
And  safety  pins  that  can  not  swallow  the  prescribed  material ; 
A  slip  that  shows,  and  people  who  feel  they  have  to  tell  you ; 
Nails  scissors  that  have  reason  to  refuse  to  do 
The  work  of  shears,  knife,  and  belt  puncher,  but  are  equally 

blunt 
Toward  a  slip  of  paper;  Mondays  at  7:25  A.  M. ; 
Archery  scores,  high  winds,  and  fleeting  points  of  aim ; 
The  unmuffled  character  of  typewriters,  and  the  stubbornness 

of  transoms ; 
People  who  want  noise  when  you  want  quiet,  and  vice  versa ; 
The  theory  of  a  happy  medium,  that  does  not  exist; 
An  unmade  bed ;  secondhand  books  well  marked  at  every  line ; 
These  I  have  loathed.    But  what  are  they? 
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On  Riding  Pegasus  with  Spurs 

Mary  Frances  Hazelton 

N  recalling  the  mythology  that  has  been  taught  us 
since  early  childhood,  we  may  remember  that  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  tales  is  that  of  Pegasus,  the 
winged  horse  of  the  gods,  w^hom  no  one  could  ride 
until  Minerva,  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  brought  to 
Bellerophon  the  golden  bridle,  with  which  he  finally 
subdued  the  spirited  steed,  who  then  carried  him 
fabulous  distances  and  helped  him  to  overcome  the  legendary  mon- 
ster, the  Chimera.  Pegasus  needed  no  spurs,  for  his  powerful 
wings,  the  gift  of  the  deities,  carried  him  easily  and  swiftly  wher- 
ever, Bellerophon,  with  his  golden  bridle,  guided  him. 

A  winged  horse  needs  no  spurs,  but  how  many  of  us  have  for- 
gotten that  and  are  madly  spurring  on  our  own  particular  Pegasus? 
Let  us  take  the  legend  of  Pegasus  as  a  symbol  to  be  applied  to  many 
phases  of  our  present  day  lives.  Surely  all  of  us  have  some  ac- 
knowledged or  latent  talent  in  literature,  music,  art  or  in  some 
modest,  prosaic  line  which  we  hope  will  carry  us  far  in  later  life. 
Just  as  Bellerophon  prayed  at  the  Temple  of  Minerva  before  he 
obtained  the  golden  bridle  with  which  he  caught  and  tamed  his 
Pegasus,  so  shall  we  find  that  only  by  careful  study  and  sincere 
interest  in  the  field  of  our  endeavor,  can  we  earn  from  wisdom  that 
golden  bridle  of  intelligence  and  understanding  which  we  shall 
need  before  we  can  ride  our  Pegasus  profitably.  No  matter  how 
great  our  gift  may  be,  we  cannot  expect  it  to  carry  us  any  great 
distance  until  we  have  mastered  it,  and  then  learned  to  guide  it 
with  the  reins  of  judgment  and  wisdom.  Neither  can  we  by  pres- 
sure of  overwork  or  spurs  drive  him  as  far  a  Pegasus  will  take  us 
when  guided  sanely.  When  we  look  at  some  of  the  modern  paint- 
ings, does  it  not  seem  that  the  artist  had  tried  to  ride  Pegasus 
without  this  bridle,  even  painting  while  the  enraged  steed  was 
plunging  and  rearing,  sending  the  strokes  of  the  brush  in  all  direc- 
tions and  leaving  a  canvas  covered  with  many  unintelligible  curves 
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and  lines?  Or  if  we  read  the  forced  and  eccentric  verses  of  Ger- 
trude Stein,  are  we  not  left  with  the  feeling  that  she  has  been 
trying  to  ride  her  Pegasus  with  spurs,  and  that  each  poem  was 
written  after  the  poor  bewildered  horse,  thoroughly  resenting  this 
unnecessary  pressure,  has  thrown  her  to  the  ground,  leaving  her 
quite  stunned?  Unreasonable  straining  of  our  capacity,  or  an 
effort  to  obtain  an  effect  by  forcing  a  talent  which  we  do  not  pos- 
sess, will  destroy  our  natural  ability  and  bring  down  upon  us  a 
judgment,  such  as  Lord  Byron's  in  his  "English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers",  when  he  says: 

Behold ;  in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crew, 
For  notice  eager,  passing  long  review. 
Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace, 
And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  an  equal  race. 

After  we  have  learned  to  ride  our  Pegasus,  we  must  not,  through 
pride  or  presumption  or  false  ambition,  try  to  soar  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  abilities.  Just  as  Bellerophon,  trying  to  ride  into  the 
heavens,  aroused  the  wrath  of  Jupiter,  who  sent  a  gad-fly  to  sting 
Pegasus,  making  him  throw  his  rider,  who  then  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  lame  and  blind,  so  we  shall  find  that  we  have  defeated 
our  aim  if  we  attempt  something  beyond  the  capacity  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  us. 

If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  bestowed  upon  us  one  par- 
ticular talent,  we  should  not  ignore  that  gift,  nor  try  to  drive  our- 
selves behind  the  plow  of  another  and  uninspired  work.  Pegasus 
was  at  one  time  sold  to  a  needy  poet  who,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  horse  belonged  to  the  Muses,  used  him  for  the  humdrum  work 
of  plowing  in  the  fields.  Since  he  was  not  fitted  for  such  service, 
he  would  do  nothing  for  his  short-sighted  master,  but  appeared 
first  vicious  then  spirit-broken.  Not  until  an  understanding  youth 
asked  permission  to  try  to  manage  him  did  the  horse,  realizing  that 
a  sympathetic  hand  was  guiding  him,  unfold  his  wings  and  rise  in 
splendour  towards  the  heaven.  So  it  will  be  with  those  of  us  who 
try  to  drive  ourselves  in  a  direction  for  which  we  are  not  suited, 
no  amount  of  pressure  or  hard  work  will  ever  bring  to  us  the  per- 
sonal satisfaction  or  success  that  the  same  effort,  can  bring  when 
applied  to  the  field  of  endeavor  which  is  wholly  ours  and  in  which 
we  are  wholly  happy. 
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And  in  a  lighter  vein,  let  me  add  a  thought  which  may  have  oc- 
curred to  many  parents — that  if  Pegasus  were  a  symbol  of  the  de- 
mand for  constant  pleasure  and  amusement,  we  of  the  younger 
generation  are  certainly  riding  him  with  very  sharp  spurs.  How- 
ever, w-hether  we  are  riding  Pegasus  on  a  serious  or  frivolous  mis- 
sion, we  know  that  a  winged  horse  needs  no  spurs,  only  careful 
guidance  and  that  he  will  carry  us  farther  if  ridden  kindly  and 
comprehendingly  than  if  pushed  ruthlessly  forward.  Just  as  Belle- 
rophon,  when  he  managed  his  winged  horse  in  the  manner  dictated 
by  the  gods,  overcame  the  Chimera,  so  can  we,  if  we  ride  our  un- 
spurred  Pegasus  wisely,  overcome  the  many  challenges  which  life 
offers. 


Autumn 

Margaret  Bradley 

In  vain  each  year  I  try  to  give  a  new 

And  beautiful  expression  to  old-time 

Loveliness  of  Autumn,  to  capture,  through 

These  stilted  words  of  verse,  the  frosts  bright  rime 

The  rhj4;hm  of  the  spiral  fall  of  leaves 

Or  flowing  beauty  in  the  bare  outline 

Of  hills  beyond  a  row  of  poplar  trees. 

So  purely  vertical,  so  lithe,  so  fine. 

A  goblet  shaped  tree,  from  ebony  stem 

Swells  full-blown  to  its  crimson  cup,  defy 

The  meagre,  barren  words  I  choose  for  them 

(Yet  any  word  their  beauty  would  belie) 

But  then  each  vain  attempt  brings  home  to  me 

Past  days  remembered  in  tranquility. 
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Grandpa  Has  His  Birthday 


Party 


"W 


Julia  Ridgely 

■E'RE   all 

here 

now, 

I   think. 

Father — 

ft 

If  you   will   say  grace, 


"Sh,  Timmy.  Wait  till  Grandpa  has  said  grace." 
Grace  was  said  and  sixteen  chairs  scraped  toward  the  table. 
Aunt  Belle  at  the  head  of  the  table  gave  a  sigh  which  was  more 
of  finality  than  relief.  The  family  had  been  gathered  together 
once  again  for  her  father's  birthday.  While  her  mother  was  alive, 
there  had  been  spirit  and  enjoyment  in  this  yearly  amalgamation 
of  the  family,  but  after  her  death  it  had  become  artificial  and  super- 
ficial, just  a  very  nice  idea  gone  to  seed.  Her  father  was  getting 
visibly  older  all  the  time.  There  was  not  much  beauty  in  rubbing 
it  in  with  a  yearly  birthday  party.  She  was  definitely  getting  old 
herself  and  could  take  no  genuine  interest  in  a  family  that  was  de- 
taching itself  more  and  more,  and  was  absorbed  in  its  own  separate 
lives.  They  had  their  own  amusements  and  interests,  and  their 
own  resources.  She  lived  her  father's  life,  kept  house  for  him,  saw 
that  he  had  an  open  fire  on  chilly  nights,  and  that  he  did  not  wear 
his  old  hat  to  Church.  She  wandered  lamely  about  the  old  rambling 
house,  trying  to  keep  out  of  drafts  and  idleness.  She  went  to  teas 
and  bridge  parties,  and  Garden  Club  meetings.  She  was  an  active 
member  of  The  Woman's  Auxiliary,  and  sold  cakes  at  the  church 
fairs.  She  was  desolate  and  tired.  It  would  be  nice  to  chat  and 
laugh  with  Babby  the  way  she  was  chatting  and  laughing  with 
Marta  now.  But  she  would  not  know  how.  There  was  no  natural 
meeting  ground  between  them.  She  doesn't  understand  me,  and  I 
don't  understand  her.  She  can't  know  how  lonely  I  am,  nor  yet 
how  happy  she  is. 

Seated  between  Aunt  Mag  and  Aunt  Lucie,  a  person  is  not  en- 
tirely lonely.  They  were  both  deaf;  they  screamed  at  each  other; 
and  understood  nothing  the  other  was  saying.     At  intervals  one 
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would  lower  her  voice  to  confide  to  Belle  that  she  had  not  realized 
the  other  had  become  so  deaf.  Aunt  Belle  smiled  wanly,  and  see- 
ing Babby  looking  toward  her,  widened  the  smile  considerably. 

"Now  why  do  you  suppose  she  is  grinning  at  me?"  thought  Bab- 
by. "She  can  well  be  pleased  with  herself  and  us,  but  I  don't  think 
so  much  of  this  family  herding  affair.  It's  all  very  nice  for  her 
who  has  nothing  better  to  do  than  write  us  little  notes  and  plan 
what  color  ice  cream  and  cake  to  have.  I  certainly  hope  we  have 
something  good." 

"This  consomme  is  too  flossy  for  me,"  she  whispered  to  Marta. 
"Funny  thing  to  have  for  a  family  dinner.  Families  like  this  should 
be  fed  on  black  bean  soup  and  slabs  of  brown  bread.  Then  we 
wouldn't  want  anything  more  and  could  leave." 

At  least  she  had  Marta  to  talk  to  and  Grandpa  did  look  cute 
sitting  at  the  end  of  the  table  leaning  over  to  talk  to  Timmy.  Every- 
body certainly  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves.  They  were  mak- 
ing enough  noise.  When  she  thought  of  the  lunch  with  a  friend 
and  the  play  afterwards  she  had  had  to  give  up,  and  the  horrible 
theme  and  history  test  still  ahead  of  her,  she  could  not  find  much 
enjoyment,  however,  in  the  present  moment.  That  was  another 
thing  Aunt  Belle  never  had  to  bother  with — themes  and  history 
tests.  She  had  reason  to  smile  benignly.  What  cares  and  worries 
did  she  have  in  the  world?  As  far  as  Babby  could  see,  she  had 
none. 

Marta  fingered  her  soup  spoon  and  wondered  how  they  all  could 
talk  so  much  about  nothing.  Babby  was  a  sweet  kid  and  lots  of 
fun,  but  her  little  peeves  were  boring  and  ridiculous.  I  must  be 
getting  old ;  I  know  I'm  losing  my  sense  of  humor.  What  is  there 
so  laughable,  though,  in  merely  existing?  I  might  as  well  be  dead. 
There  was  so  much  to  do  at  college  a  person  never  had  time  to 
think,  or  wonder  what  to  do  next.  Even  that  life  was  not  her  idea 
of  real  living.  There  were  restrictions  and  entirely  too  much 
studying.  Now  she  wanted  to  live — really  live.  Babby's  mother 
across  the  table  there  was  not  finding  the  present  any  too  exciting, 
but  you  could  see  she  was  amused,  and  she  sat  placid  and  quiet. 
Marta  was  quiet  because  there  was  no  incentive  to  be  anything  else. 
She  could  not  find  the  moment  amusing;  it  was  too  trivial,  too  much 
family.  Her  aunt  could  find  it  amusing  because  she  had  come  to 
understand.    Life  meant  much  more  to  her  than  aunts  and  uncles 
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and  sisters  and  brothers.  She  had  a  life  and  family  of  her  own. 
And  that  was  the  life  that  Marta  wanted. 

Babby's  mother  was  a  little  worried  about  Marta.  She  seemed 
to  have  lost  her  natural  gaiety  and  was  unnaturally  subdued.  The 
girl  apparently  had  not  heard  from  her  fiance  again  and  was 
worrying  about  it.  If  he  was  going  to  marry  her,  why  didn't  he 
hurry  and  get  it  over  with;  and  if  he  wasn't,  so  much  the  better. 
There  were  plenty  of  young  bachelors  in  the  world,  and  Marta  had 
plenty  of  time.  She  had  her  art  which  really  seemed  to  be  devel- 
oping into  something,  and  there  were  lots  of  interesting  and  excit- 
ing things  to  do  and  see  before  she  settled  the  rest  of  her  life  with 
one  puzzling  male.  That  was  the  mistake  all  girls  made — it  was 
the  big  mistake  of  her  own  life.  Yes,  she  had  loved  him  all  right ; 
but  she  had  not  given  herself  a  chance  for  anything  else.  You 
married  and  you  were  married  for  life.  You  got  yourself  involved 
in  much  more  than  you  ever  could  have  expected.  You  married  not 
only  your  husband,  you  married  his  mother  and  his  father  and  his 
whole  blooming  family.  You  signed  yourself  up  for  birthday 
parties  once  a  year. 

She  had  forgotten  the  party  till  the  very  morning  and  had  had 
to  cancel  dentist,  oculist,  and  shampoo  appointments.  Babby  had 
to  be  told  she  could  not  go  to  her  friend's  party.  Her  husband 
had  to  be  reminded  to  come  home  in  plenty  of  time.  Timmy  was 
the  only  one  who  was  at  all  agreeable  about  it  and  that  at  an  un- 
godly hour  in  the  morning. 

He  had  dashed  into  her  room  and  stopped  suddenly  at  the  foot 
of  her  bed  to  whisper  cautiously : 

"Today  is  Grandpa's  birthday  party,  isn't  it,  Mother?  Babby 
said  she  hoped  to  God  it  wasn't." 

Even  the  profanity  had  not  altered  her  determination  to  feign 
profound  sleep.    The  humped  covers  did  not  move. 

"Oh  Mother,"  he  tried  a  little  louder. 

"Oh  Mother,"  he  tried  a  little  louder  still. 

"You  aren't  asleep,  are  you,  Mother?"  he  yelled  at  her. 

"Yes,  Timmy,  I'm  asleep  and  having  a  very  bad  dream."  She 
turned  over,  and  he  went  up  to  her  and  put  his  fingers  in  her  face. 

When  she  had  come  down  to  breakfast,  her  husband  had  burnt 
his  mouth  on  the  coffee  and  was  blaming  the  maid,  who  blamed  the 
cook,  who  muttered  something  about  people  always  in  such  a  rush 
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to  ship  down  their  food  deserving  to  burn  themselves  once  in 
awhile.  Timmy  was  refusing  loudly  to  drink  cocoa  with  "skins  in 
it";  and  Babby  was  helping  matters  by  yelling: 

"Shut  up  and  sit  down,  you.  Who  cares  if  the  cocoa  does  have 
skins  in  it?    Who  cares,  I'd  like  to  know." 

She  could  laugh  about  it  now,  but  it  was  too  early  in  the  morning 
then.  So  much  of  married  life  was  like  that:  ridiculous  and  ex- 
hausting. You  had  no  energy  left  for  the  things  that  really  mat- 
tered, and  then  you  never  knew  just  what  did  matter.  You  became 
old  before  your  time  and  you  got  wrinkles  from  frowning  and 
laughing  to  keep  from  crying. 

Timmy  pulled  her  arm. 

"What  is  it,  Tim?" 

"Do  I  have  to  eat  it.  Mother?" 

"What — the  soup?  No,  indeed."  Jellied  consomme  was  rather 
a  funny  thing  to  have  at  a  dinner  like  this,  but  Aunt  Belle  was 
used  to  bridge  luncheons  and  hen-party  tid-bits.  Do  you  suppose, 
though,  she  feeds  "Grandpa"  consomme  very  often? 

Timmy  was  nudging  her  a  second  time.  He  was  holding  his  soup 
cup  in  the  other  hand  and  was  jiggling  it. 

"Look,  Mother,  it  wiggles  just  like  jelly  fish.  Uggy — oo.  Nasty 
stuff.    What  Aunt  Belle  give  us  jelly  fish  for.  Mother?" 

"Sh,  Timmy.  Put  the  cup  down  and  forget  about  it.  Thomas 
v/ill  take  it  away  in  a  minute." 

Timmy  continued  to  stare  at  the  fascinating  stuff  and  mumbled 
to  himself:   "Googy,  guggy  stuff.    Phew." 

"Don't  you  like  it  either,  Timmy?"  Grandpa  leaned  over  to  ask 
him. 

"Do  you  like  it.  Grandpa?" 

"I  can't  say  that  I  do.  But  we're  having  something  nice  for 
dessert." 

"Oh  yum.  I'll  bet  it's  ice  cream.  Huh,  Grandpa?  Is  it  ice 
cream?" 

"Ho  ho,"  blared  big  Uncle  Mat  from  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
"Timmy  wants  his  ice  cream  already.  You  aren't  to  get  any, 
Timmy.    You  don't  like  ice  cream  do  you?    Ho  ho — " 

Some  people  do  have  the  queerest  sense  of  humor,  and  Uncle 
Mat  was  one  of  them.  Timmy  looked  at  Grandpa  in  despair,  and 
Grandpa  winked  at  him. 
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"Cake,  too,  Timmy.  My  birthday  cake.  Did  you  see  it  in  the 
pantry  when  you  came  in?    Too  many  candles  on  it,  though." 

"I  really  can  have  some  ice  cream  and  cake  then,  Grandpa?" 

"Why  sure  you  can.  Who  do  you  think  was  going  to  eat  them  if 
you  didn't?" 

"But  the  others  will  eat  some,  too,  won't  they?" 

"Oh  yes,  they'll  do  that.  But  this  party  is  just  between  you  and 
me." 

"You  mean  it's  my  party,  too?    Just  yours  and  mine?" 

"Now  who  else  around  here  do  you  think  would  care  about 
Birthday  Parties,  except  you  and  me?" 


Vigil 

Evelyn  Gibson 

You  were  late  last  night,  did  you  know  I  watched? 

You  left  me,  I  saw  you  go, 

homeward  bound — then  a  hesitation — 

you  went  another  way,  did  you  know  I  watched  ? 

A  half  an  hour  passed,  did  you  know  I  watched  ? 

Then  you  ran  down  the  pathway; 

home,  to  bed,  soon  all  lights  out, 

long  after  all  was  dark,  did  you  know  I  watched? 
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My  Life 

Dorothy  Gipe 


Y  many  possessions  piled  neatly  in  a  corner  of  the 
pullman  seat,  I  slumped  down  beside  them,  and  sat 
watching  the  porter  make  up  my  berth  in  placid 
relaxation.  Being  able  to  lean  my  head  against  the 
hard  back  of  the  pullman  and  contemplate  the  deft 
motions  of  the  bleary-eyed  porter  was  to  me,  after 
four  months  of  hard  study,  the  greatest  of  luxuries. 
I  had  been  working  more  than  usual  and  was  very  tired,  but, 
looking  forward  to  the  hectic  pleasures  of  the  holidays,  I  made  with 
finality  a  great  decision — "life  is  certainly  a  very  gay  affair!" 

Half-asleep,  my  mind  a  happy  blank,  I  stifled  an  impulse  to  act 
with  slow  and  satisfying  deliberation.  I  had  determined  to  waste 
time — determined  to  waste  it  extravagantly,  in  open  revolt  against 
my  recent  budget  of  each  moment.  So  I  sat  quietly,  blankly  and 
happily,  within  the  rapidly  moving  train,  refusing  to  move,  re- 
fusing to  speak,  willing  to  forbid  myself  the  effort  of  one  small 
thought. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  sit  here  while  my  berth  is  made  up?" — and 
through  my  mental  haze,  I  focused  my  attention  with  difficulty 
upon  a  young  girl  who  had  seated  herself  directly  opposite  me. 
Her  blanched  face  blurred  deadly  white  between  the  black  of  her 
hair  and  dress,  its  pallor  relieved  only  by  dark  hollows  beneath 
her  eyes.  The  hopeless  gesture  with  which  she  made  her  request 
startled  me  to  consciousness  and,  in  spite  of  my  resolutions,  I 
drew  myself  erect  in  immediate  response. 

"No,  do  sit  down — I'm  waiting,  myself,  and  was  just  wishing 
that  I  had  someone  to  talk  to."  My  placid  thoughts  before  her 
arrival  had  been  more  than  sufllcient,  but  although  slightly  irri- 
tated by  her  wan  intrusion  into  my  comfortable  blank,  I  spoke 
with  the  friendliest  warmth  I  could  muster  upon  such  short  notice. 
for  I  felt  instinctively  her  need  of  assurance.  She  returned  a  con- 
ventional smile  through  which  her  eyes  wept  silently. 
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"Are  you  going  home,  too?"    Again  I  beamed  cordially. 

"Yes 1  am." 

"So  am  I!  It's  been  so  long  since  I've  seen  my  family  that  it 
will  be  a  real  celebration  when  I  arrive !  It's  hard  to  be  away  for 
so  long,  but  then  it  makes  coming  home  a  real  holiday,  and  you 
naturally  appreciate  it  just  that  much  more."  Watching  uneasily 
the  pale  face  before  me,  my  conversation  grew  boisterously  garru- 
lous and  a  bit  incoherent.  I  sensed  only  too  well  and  too  late  the 
inappropriateness  of  my  intimacy  and  became  awkwardly  aware 
of  the  brazen  quality  of  my  familiarity.  But  then,  I  argued  with 
myself,  who  didn't  feel  friendly  and  gay  when  holidays  were  so 
close  and  work  lay  temporarily  neglected?  This  strange  girl  who 
faced  me,  who  damped  my  enthusiasm  with  her  solemn  eyes,  who 
quietly  refused  my  oifer  of  friendship — what  right  had  she  to  be 
sad  when  the  season,  above  all  else,  demanded  joy.  She  was  ob- 
viously a  college  girl  like  myself,  her  clothes  revealed  comparative 
wealth,  and  she  had  openly  stated  that  she  was  going  home.  Her 
life,  in  this  respect,  was  identical  with  mine  and  with  that  of  al- 
most every  other  college  girl.  What  then,  could  be  the  reason  for 
such  depressing  silence?  I  readily  allowed  her  a  certain  fatigue 
owing  to  the  probable  strain  of  the  past  few  weeks.  But  I  too  had 
just  experienced  a  period  of  intense  work.  I  too  had  boarded  the 
train  in  a  state  of  exhaustion — yet  I  had  managed  to  thrill,  in  the 
way  in  which  I  was  naturally  expected  to  thrill,  over  the  prospects 
ahead.  She  was  going  home;  her  obvious  attractiveness  assured 
her  of  a  busy  week — all  this  her  great  eyes  solemnly  denied.  No, 
I  concluded  impatiently,  there  was  really  no  excuse  for  it.  She 
was  evidently  very  tired — yes — but  I  was  too  and  there  was  really 
no  need  to  effect  the  martyr.  However,  having  aroused  my  antici- 
pations for  the  week  to  come,  I  willingly  forgot  my  annoyance  at 
the  girl  before  me  and  rambled  gaily  on. 

"Are  you  going  to  New  York?" 

"Yes." 

Holiday  benevolence  prompted  me  to  unwonted  cordiality  and 
I  blithely  forgave  my  companion  her  unnatural  dullness. 

"Do  you  live  in  New  York?" 

"Just  outside — in  New  Jersey.     But  my  family  have  taken  an 
apartment  in  the  city  for  the  winter." 

"Oh — wonderful!    I'd  love  to  spend  my  whole  vacation  in  New 
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York !  I'm  afraid  that  I'll  be  able  to  make  only  flying  trips  in  and 
back,  as  there  will  be  so  much  to  do  at  home!  I  live  just  outside 
of  New  York,  too.  It  seems  strange  that  we  have  never  met  before 
on  the  train  coming  up" — this  generous  opening  for  a  remark  pass- 
ing in  silence — "Oh,  don't  you  revel  in  the  very  thought  of  being 
home  again!  I  have  refused  to  allow  myself  to  even  think  of  it 
these  past  few  weeks,  but  now  I've  given  myself  up  to  it  completely 
and  have  done  nothing  but  shiver  with  excitement  since  the  moment 
I  saw  the  train!    Have  you  been  on  long?" 

"Only  about  four  hours." 

"That's  why  I  haven't  seen  you  then.  I  just  got  on  a  half  hour 
ago.  I  had  planned  to  read  awhile,  but  last  minute  things  to  do 
and  so  much  excitement  have  tired  me  more  than  I  had  realized" 
(so  that  she  might  understand  I  had  just  cause  for  fatigue,  in  spite 
of  my  brave  exuberance)  "so  I  think  I'll  go  right  to  bed.  Not  that 
I  will  sleep — it  would  be  sacrilege  to  waste  a  moment  of  tonight, 
now  that  it  has  finally  come.  Just  to  lie  awake  in  that  dark,  little 
berth  and  feel  the  train  rolling  on  towards  home  is  almost  as  ex- 
citing as  actually  to  arrive.  To  think  that  tomorrow  morning  I 
will  see  my  family — less  than  ten  hours  from  this  very  minute.  It 
seems  impossible  after  so  many  months  apart!  I'm  afraid  that 
vi'hen  I  am  once  with  them  again,  I'll  never  be  able  to  leave.  And 
yet,  I  suppose  I  shall,  in  spite  of  my  resolutions  to  the  contrary." 

Checking  myself  abruptly,  I  saw  that  the  porter  had  proceeded 
far  down  the  aisle,  a  line  of  neatly  made  berths  behind  him.  An- 
noyed at  the  speed  with  which  the  poor  man  had  innocently  cut 
short  my  youthful  enthusiasm,  I  reluctantly  subdued  myself  and 
sighed,  "Our  berths  seem  to  be  ready  now.  I  suppose  we  ought  to 
go  right  to  bed,  as  we  are  getting  off  so  early  in  the  morning. 
Pardon  me  for  rambling  on  so,  but  I  get  so  excited  whenever  I  think 
of  going  home  that  I  forget  myself  completely.  I'm  sorry  if  I've 
kept  you — "  looking  for  encouragement. 

"Oh  no,  that's  all  right,  really" — offering  absolutely  none. 

"I  can  see  that  you  are  almost  as  tired  as  I  am."  refusing  to 
allow  any  advantage  to  such  a  persistently  unappreciative  com- 
panion, although  her  wan  features  were  in  decided  contrast  to  my 
beaming  countenance,  "so  we  had  both  better  get  a  little  sleep." 
Before  leaving,  I  determined  to  make  one  final  display  of  friendly 
enthusiasm.     "I  shall  probably  be  in  New  York  often.     Perhaps 
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we  shall  see  each  other.  I  know  you  will  probably  be  very  busy. 
I  am  sure  that  I  shall,  as  there  is  always  so  much  to  do  in  such  a 
short  time.  But — really — as  long  as  we  are  so  very  near,  there  is 
a  good  chance  of  our  running  into  each  other  someday."  The  silence 
boldly  demanded  an  answer. 

"Yes .     Yes,  that's  so,"  in  a  flat  tone.     "But  I  have  quite  a 

bit  to  do.  I  honestly  doubt  whether  I  shall  be  about  town  much — 
you  see — my  father — died  this  morning ." 

4:  H:  ^  ^  ^  >tt  ^ 

My  winter  coat  lay  in  a  furry  heap  upon  the  bed,  but  still  I 
shivered  as  I  climbed  into  the  darkness  of  my  berth.  Flat  upon 
my  back,  staring  up  into  the  emptiness  above  me,  I  drew  the  harsh 
blanket  close  under  my  chin  and  squirmed  between  the  hard  sheets. 
The  sound  of  train  wheels  beneath  my  head  ground  a  merry  song, 
their  holiday  song  with  which  I  was  so  familiar,  into  my  ears  as, 
listening  to  their  noisy  rhythm,  I  whispered  to  my  pillow  in  a 
hoarse,  low  tone — "Yes,  my  life  is  certainly  a  very  gay  afi'air!" 


The  Need  of  Christmas 

Elliott  Lewis 

As  long  as  truth  goes  down  to  dust 
And  human  hearts  judge  to  condemn, 
So  long  the  Christmas  star  must  shine 
Near  Bethlehem. 

So  long  the  three  kings  journey  on 
By  that  star's  never-changing  light, 
So  long  the  shepherds  cross  the  hill 
In  lonely  night. 

By  memory  of  gentleness 
Betrayed,  and  helplessness  attacked 
We  are  bound  by  our  own  broken  faith 
To  keep  the  pact. 
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fls  We  Pass  By 


We  see  full  gutters  quilted  by  the  rain 

They  swirl  along  delightedly  to  meet 

The  four  quick-silvered  corners  of  the  street. 

— Agnes  D.  Moore,  Poetry  Magazine, 

ed.  Harriet  Monroe. 


My  mother  has  the  prettiest  tricks 

Of  words  and  words  and  words. 
Her  talk  comes  out  as  smooth  and  sleek 

As  breasts  of  singing  birds 

She  shapes  her  speech  all  silver  fine. 

— Anna  Hempstead  Branch. 


Leafy  night  of  the  many  sounds  speaks  to  us  through  the  space 
between.  .  .  . 

— Sappho. 


The  twilight's  inner  flame  grows  blue  and  deep, 

And  in  my  Lesbos  over  leagues  of  sea. 
The  temples  glimmer  moonwise  in  the  trees. 

— Sara  Teasdale,  Sappho. 


The  whole  western  sky  was  the  color  of  golden  ashes,  with  here 
and  there  a  flush  of  red  on  the  tip  of  a  little  cloud.  High  above 
the  horizon  the  evening  star  flickered  like  a  lamp  just  lit. 

— WiLLA  Gather,  Death  CotJics  to  the  Archbishop. 


The  stars  leap  forth,  and  tremble,  and  retire  before  the  advan- 
cing moon,  who  slips  the  silver  train  of  cloud  from  her  shoulders. 
and  with  her  foot  upon  the  pinetops  surveys  the  heaven. 

— George  Meredith.  Richard  Feverel. 
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The  little  Road  says,  Go. 
The  little  house  say,  Stay. 
And  0  it's  bonny  here  at  home 
But  I  must  go  away. 

— Josephine  Preston  Peabody, 

The  House  and  the  Road. 


It  takes  life  to  love  life. 

— Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Lucinda  Mattock. 


Wit  tells  not  always  by  its  merit,  but  by  its  circumstance.      A 
very  gentle  stroke  of  humor  makes  the  heart  dance  when  it  brings 
some  solid  advantage  with  it,  or  relieves  some  pressing  care. 
— Charles  Reade,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 


My  mind  is  full  of  gleaming  thoughts ;  gay  moods  and  mysterious 
moth-like  meditations  hover  in  my  imagination,  fanning  their 
painted  wings. 

— Logan  Pearsall  Smith,  More  Trivia. 


Laughter  and  prayer  are  the  two  noblest  habits  of  man ;  they 
mark  us  off  from  the  brutes. 

— Christopher  Morley,  The  Haunted  Bookshop. 


A  poor  man  is  like  a  wintry  tree — alive,  but  stripped   of  its 
shining  splendor. 

— Norman  Douglas,  South  Wind. 


And  I  will  stretch  over  Jerusalem  the  line  of  Samaria,  and  the 
plummer  of  the  house  of  that :  and  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man 
wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it  and  turning  it  upside  down.. 

—II  Kings  21,  18. 


The  reason  why  men  and  women  are  mysterious  to  us,  and  prove 
disappointing,  is  that  we  read  them  from  our  own  book;  just  as 
we  are  perplexed  by  reading  ourselves  from  theirs. 

— George  Meredith,  Richard  Feverel. 
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The  People,  Yes,  Carl  Sandburg. 

Yes,  it  is  just  what  it  claims  to  be,  the  people.  Into  this,  his 
most  recent  volume  of  poems,  Carl  Sandburg  has  not  merely  in- 
corporated a  material  description  of  the  daily  life,  work,  and 
pleasures  of  America,  but  has  captured  in  concrete  form  that  vi- 
brant terseness,  abrupt  honesty  of  statement  so  representative  of 
the  composite  character  of  "the  people". 

His  description  of  them  is  far  more  than  mere  enumeration  of 
facts ;  he  merely  introduces  them  to  the  reader  and  allows  them, 
those  "people,"  of  whom  he  is  so  obviously  and  vitally  a  part,  to 
speak  for  themselves.  And  an  old  western  farmer  drawls  his 
string  of  "tall  tales" ;  one  of  the  unemployed  speaks  from  his  park 
bench;  from  every  corner  of  the  country  come  jumbled  choruses 
of  thoughts,  expressions,  and  "yarns"  typical  of  their  respective 
localities.  Through  these  homely  voices,  Sandburg  raises  "the 
people"  to  a  new  nobility.  His  book  becomes  more  than  the  poetic 
expression  of  one  man's  survey  of  conglomerate  America.  It 
fashions  itself  into  a  mouthpiece  for  all  the  many  classes,  races, 
and  individuals  who  make  up  the  nation  and  who  can  rightfully 
claim  for  themselves  the  vigorous  title  w'hich  Carl  Sandburg  has 
given  them  in  the  name  of  this,  their  book — The  People,  Yes. 

— D.  G.,  '38. 

Red  Clay  Country,  Margaret  Cabell  Sell,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York,  1936. 

Red  Clay  Country  is  the  story  of  familiar  territory,  the  fox- 
hunting region  around  Charlottesville.  Tlie  plot,  that  of  a  young 
"Yankee-boy"  who  makes  good  in  the  South  through  his  raising, 
training  and  riding  of  horses,  is  not  as  interesting  as  the  descrip- 
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tions  of  the  rolling  countryside,  the  many  hunts,  and  especially 
the  wild  chase  after  the  hounds  running  a  deer,  which  led  to  their 
getting  trapped  in  the  hills  for  the  night.  The  author  uses  to  the 
fullest  extent  her  knowledge  of  horses,  hounds  and  hunting. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  book  is  the  corroborative  detail, 
local  scenery  and  small  character  sketches,  obviously  taken  right 
from  life.  The  clannishness  of  the  original  settlers,  as  a  whole, 
their  individual  eccentricities,  their  family  loyalties,  their  love  of 
horses,  and  of  their  "Red  Clay  Country"  are  all  amusingly,  sympa- 
thetically treated. 

— H.  L.,  '38. 

Green  Margins,  E.  P.  O'Donnell,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  1936. 

Green  Margins  is  a  vivid  story  about  the  low-class  Cajans  living 
on  the  Mississippi  Delta  in  Louisiana.  The  characters  are  of  all 
types,  a  curious  mixture  of  Acadian,  French,  Dalmatian,  Negro 
and  hybrid,  who  live  along  the  bayous,  taking  their  living  from 
the  animals  of  the  river,  or  the  orange  groves  and  rich  soil.  The 
Delta  country  is  a  fertile,  beautiful  land,  yet  one  which  deeply 
affects  the  hearts  of  its  people  with  its  own  characteristics,  a  deep 
and  inner,  hidden  smouldering,  long  periods  of  drowsy  existence, 
and  small  moments  of  ecstacy. 

Sister  Kalevitch,  heroine  of  Green  Margins,  was  a  true  daughter 
of  this  langorous  Delta  country,  proud,  independent,  spirited.  From 
Grampaw  Kalevitch,  who  was  surprisingly  well-read  and  educated, 
though  he  was  but  a  poor  oyster  fisherman,  she  gained  a  store  of 
learning,  and  a  great  sensitivity  which  had  a  profound  effect  upon 
her,  and  set  her  apart  from  the  mass  of  ignorant,  superstitious 
people.  This  is  really  her  book,  the  story  of  her  love  for  Bruce, 
and  for  Mitch,  and  her  final  marriage  with  Mitch  and  their  life 
together,  and  all  the  other  characters  are  subordinated  to  this. 

The  author  has  caught  very  well  the  atmosphere  of  this  lazy  yet 
passionate  country,  and  has  so  fused  it  with  his  style  and  manner, 
that  they  seem  to  become  an  organic  unity. 

—P.  S.,  '38. 
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Editorial 


Modern  literature  presents  itself  to  us,  on  account  of  our  close 
and  therefore  incomplete  perspective,  as  a  confused  jumble  of  sepa- 
rate trends  and  vagaries.  One  of  these  trends,  which  appears  with 
increasing  frequency  in  the  pages  of  college  magazines  is  that  to- 
ward free  verse.  Against  free  verse  in  its  highest  form  we  have 
no  objection  at  all,  except  that  it  is  harder  to  read  with  appreciation 
than  poetry  which  rhymes  and  has  an  orthodox  rhythm.  But  we  do 
object  to  the  uninspired  prose  which  passes  itself  oflf  as  free  verse, 
on  the  strength  of  a  lack  of  rhythm  and  a  scattered  arrangement 
of  words.  The  restless  and  experimental  spirit  of  youth,  which  is 
of  course  in  evidence  in  colleges,  finds  natural  expression  in  a  free 
and  unfettered  form.  Unfortunately,  free  verse  is  not  completely 
unfettered ;  it  requires  a  subtler  sense  of  rhythm  and  form  than 
the  standard  kind  of  poetry.  This  necessity  is  too  often  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  rising  generation  of  writers.  The  Brambler 
wishes  to  be  representative  of  all  literary  movements  among  the 
students  of  Sweet  Briar,  but  its  policy  has  been  during  this  year 
to  give  particular  preference  in  its  pages  to  the  type  of  free  verse 
which  embodies  a  sincere  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  certain  kind  of 
rhythm  and  balance,  which  we  consider  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
poetry. 
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The  Evil  Cathedral 

Bella  Meade 

IN  an  old  province  in  northern  France  there  stood  an  ancient  vil- 
lage. It  was  the  wealthiest  village  of  its  time,  and  strangers 
passing  through  were  struck  by  the  size  of  the  houses,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  citizens,  who  dressed  in  velvet  and  furs,  and  drove 
sleek  horses.  But  always  when  a  stranger  had  been  shown  the 
sights,  he  asked  a  question.  It  was  always  the  same  question,  and 
after  awhile,  it  began  to  embarrass  the  town  people,  because  it 
seemed  to  reflect  a  little  on  their  splendid  town.  "Why,"  the 
stranger  would  say,  "Why,  when  you  have  so  many  handsome 
houses  and  public  buildings,  have  you  only  a  little  wooden  church, 
with  a  frayed  carpet  and  a  wheezy  organ?  Surely  you  have  much 
to  thank  God  for,  yet  in  your  church  not  half  of  your  citizens  could 
gather." 

One  day  the  mayor's  wife,  who  was  originally  of  peasant  stock 
(though  only  her  closest  friends  referred  to  her  ancestry)  and  so, 
rather  superstitious,  heard  this  question.  She  began  to  think 
about  it,  and  to  worry.  Was  it  not  tempting  the  Deity  to  have  for 
His  place  of  worship  a  small  gray  building  which  shook  when  the 
wind  blew?  Might  it  not  be  that  He  would  become  annoyed  and 
withdraw  His  blessing  from  the  town?  Without  doubt,  it  was  not 
complimentary  to  pay  tribute  to  the  All-Highest  in  such  an  unfit- 
ting manner.  After  further  thought,  during  which  process  the 
mayor's  wife  fell  into  grave  anxiety  of  spirit,  she  went  to  her  hus- 
band and  advised  him  to  build  a  church  worthy  of  the  town.  She 
told  him,  moreover,  of  her  belief  that  the  Almighty  might  with- 
draw His  kindness  if  they  continued  to  insult  Him  in  such  a  manner 
that  even  passing  strangers  remarked  upon  it. 

The  mayor,  who  desired  to  keep  his  people's  esteem  because  he 
enjoyed  being  the  mayor,  though  untroubled  by  his  wife's  super- 
stition, felt  that  her  idea  had  its  points.  If  the  townspeople  thought 
him  a  highly  religious  man,  which  he  undoubtedly  would  be  if  he 
built  a  magnificent  church,  they  would  probably  elect  him  mayor 
for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

This,  then,  is  how  the  old  town  in  northern  France  came  to  have 
a  large  and  beautiful  cathedral  and  the  mayor  and  his  wife  and 
the  townspeople  were  satisfied  for  various  reasons. 
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It  was  on  a  clear  Sunday  early  in  the  fall  that  the  first  mass  was 
to  be  said  in  the  new  cathedral.  People  from  the  nearby  provinces 
and  even  from  the  big  cities  would  come  to  hear  it  and  to  see  the 
magnificent  cathedral.  One  of  the  main  points  of  interest  was  a 
stained  glass  window  above  the  altar;  a  window  representing  the 
Christ  with  a  lamb  in  His  arms.  An  artist,  the  most  famous  of  his 
time,  had  come  from  Paris  to  work  out  the  coloring  and  pattern  of 
the  window  and  it  was  rumored  that  his  work  was  unsurpassed  by 
anything  of  its  kind  throughout  France.  The  most  impressive 
characteristic  of  the  window  was  the  amazing  use  of  color.  It  was 
said  that  the  tints  had  never  been  seen  on  earth  and  that  the  artist 
himself  had  seen  them  only  once  and  that  once  in  a  rainbow  over 
the  Holy  City.  Indeed,  the  rest  of  the  cathedral  had  been  a  little 
darkened  to  accentuate  the  window. 

On  the  appointed  day,  a  great  crowd  gathered  outside  the  cathed- 
ral. The  mayor  and  his  wife  arrived  in  their  coach  and  preceded 
the  congregation  into  the  church.  They  knelt  reverently,  congratu- 
lating themselves  on  the  wealth  and  honor  the  cathedral  would 
afford  them.  Then  came  the  town  officials  and  their  wives;  they, 
too,  knelt,  praying  with  their  lips,  but  in  their  minds,  calculating 
the  added  glory  to  the  town.  The  many  wealthy  citizens  now  took 
their  places,  all  kneeling  in  great  complacence  of  soul,  for  they 
knew  that  the  town  would  be  now  the  most  famous  in  the  province. 

The  cathedral  was  filled  with  a  radiance  from  the  window — a 
radiance  which  touched  the  stately  pillars  with  the  gold  of  dawn, 
the  blue  of  the  sky  at  mid-afternoon,  the  scarlet  of  the  late  sun, 
colors  muted  into  a  radiance  which  might  well  have  been  that  of 
a  rainbow  over  the  holy  city.  The  low  music  throbbing  from  the 
chancel  seemed  one  with  the  light  and  color  from  the  window,  so 
that  it  filled  the  senses  with  joy  to  be  in  the  cathedral.  As  the 
congregation  knelt  a  strange  thing  happened.  The  cathedral  sud- 
denly darkened  as  though  evening  were  falling. 

Amazed,  the  people  looked  toward  the  beautiful  window.  In 
consternation,  they  saw  that  the  color  had  faded  from  it  and  that  it 
appeared  to  be  only  a  huge  oval  of  thick  gray  glass,  through  which 
came  a  dull,  cold  light. 

The  service  went  on,  but  the  hearts  of  the  townspeople  were  cold 
with  fear,  and  after  the  mass,  the  mayor's  wife  had  to  be  carried 
home  in  a  state  of  nervous  exhaustion. 
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The  next  day,  artists  and  architects  were  summoned  to  restain 
the  window,  but  though  they  could  not  explain  it,  the  window  would 
take  no  color.  Meanwhile,  the  story  spread  through  the  country 
and  people  said  that  the  town  was  cursed.  Trade  began  to  die 
down,  for  no  one  wanted  evil  goods,  and  the  little  town  was  not  as 
wealthy  as  before.  The  people  began  to  try  to  sell  their  posses- 
sions, but  no  one  would  buy  them.  Soon  poverty  lay  upon  the 
town,  and  the  mayor,  desperate,  called  a  council. 

The  council  decided  that  the  only  hope  lay  in  placing  a  new  win- 
dow, as  beautiful  as  the  first,  in  the  cathedral,  and,  when  it  was 
known  abroad  that  no  misfortune  came  upon  it,  the  ban  might  be 
lifted,  for  it  was  from  the  window  that  the  trouble  dated.  But 
when  they  took  stock  of  the  town  exchequer,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  no  gold  left,  so  the  council  sadly  adjourned. 

Its  riches  gone,  terror  and  unhappiness  settled  on  the  silent 
town.  The  people  no  longer  even  went  outside  their  doors  if  they 
could  help  it,  and  the  mayor  grew  thin  and  grave,  while  his  wife, 
her  servants  gone,  forgot  her  superstitions  and  learned  again  to 
make  a  "ragout"  for  her  man's  supper.  The  proud  citizens  grew 
humble  before  poverty,  and  the  town,  in  a  few  month's  time,  had 
gone  back  to  its  original  condition.  Almost  in  destitution,  it  sat 
upon  the  river  banks,  and  the  men  labored  in  the  fields  and  the 
women  in  the  kitchens. 

The  beautiful  cathedral,  with  its  great  empty  window,  stood 
with  closed  doors,  a  place  avoided.  The  townspeople  called  it  the 
Evil  Cathedral. 


It  had  been  almost  a  year  since  the  window  had  lost  its  color 
and  the  curse  had  fallen  upon  the  town.  The  once  haughty  citizens 
had  sown  and  reaped  a  harvest,  side  by  side  with  their  former 
servants.  Their  proud  wives  had  learned  to  cook  and  sew,  and  to 
dress  in  homespun  without  complaint.  The  spoiled  children  were 
being  brought  up  as  honest  laborers'  sons.  Terror  no  longer  lay 
heavy  in  the  heart,  for  there  was  food  and  warmth  and  clothing, 
and  sleep  was  easy  at  night  after  working  all  day. 

It  was,  then,  in  a  windy  fall  afternoon  that  little  Jacques,  the 
miller's  son,  lost  his  mangey  pet  poodle.  Heart-broken,  he  searched 
until  it  was  nearly  dark.  Then,  suddenly,  he  looked  up  to  find 
himself  in  the  shadow  of  the  Evil  Cathedral.     Crossing  himself, 
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he  started  to  run  away,  and  then  he  heard  plaintive  yapping  inside. 
Being  very  young,  Jacques  forgot  his  fear  in  his  joy  and  ran  to- 
ward the  sound.  The  enormous  front  doors  were  closed,  but  he 
found  a  little  side  door  open,  and  whistling  encouragement  to  his 
pet,  went  inside. 

The  poodle  leaped  up  to  greet  him,  and  hugging  him  happily, 
Jacques  cried  out  a  fervent  thanksgiving  and  started  out.  Then, 
to  his  astonishment  the  cathedral  suddenly  seemed  to  fill  with  light. 
Frightened,  the  child  turned  to  discover  the  source  of  the  light,  and 
his  eyes  instinctively  sought  out  the  great  window.  There  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  stood  once  again,  distinct,  and  the  colors  of 
the  window  were  such  a  dazzling  glory  that  Jacques  threw  his  arm 
over  his  eyes  and  tugging  at  his  dog,  rushed  terrified  from  the 
cathedral. 

When  he  told  his  mother  and  she  had  told  the  rest  of  the  town 
and  they  had  verified  the  story  for  themselves,  there  was  a  great 
public  thanksgiving  in  the  cathedral.  As  the  townspeople  knelt, 
humble,  and  awed,  the  rich  light  from  the  window  fell  on  their 
bowed  heads,  and  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  seemed  to  smile  down  at 
them  from  the  stained  glass. 

There  is  one  other  detail  connected  with  the  lifting  of  the  curse 
from  the  town,  which  is  credited  by  some,  but  laughed  at  by  others. 
Little  Jacques,  the  miller's  son,  told  his  mother  that,  as  he  ran  from 
the  cathedral,  he  heard  a  voice  from  above  the  altar  saying,  "Fear 
not,  Jacques,  for  yours  is  the  first  sincere  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
spoken  in  this  church." 

Jacques'  mother  believed  it,  of  course,  and  some  of  her  friends, 
but  many  said  that  it  was  the  imagination  of  a  frightened  child 
and  that  Jacques'  prayer  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  re-coloring 
of  the  window,  which  was  a  miracle  .  .  .  and  everyone  knew  that 
miracles  could  not  be  explained. 
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A  Child's  Wish 

Margaret  Bradley 

"I  often  wish  that  I  were  able 
To  change,  as  in  some  ancient  fable, 
My  form,  and  from  my  human  self 
To  don  the  guise  of  sprite  or  elf. 

"To  ride  upon  the  backs  of  bees. 
And  go  whatever  place  I  please. 
And  if  to  follow  the  stream  I'd  try 
My  bee  I'd  change  for  a  dragon  fly. 

"At  night  I'd  crawl  into  a  flower 
And  use  it  for  my  fairy  tower, 
I'd  drink  my  fill  from  the  honey-suckle 
And  tickle  the  brook  to  make  it  chuckle." 
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Brother  Angelo 

Margaret  Roper 

BROTHER  Angelo  rose  from  his  knees,  crossed  himself  and 
turned  to  find  Father  Michael  standing  directly  behind  him. 
The  father  laid  a  kindly  hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder 
and  said, 

"I  have  been  waiting  for  you  to  finish  your  prayers,  my  son." 
"My  prayers,"  cried  Angelo.    "Father,  do  you  know  that  I  have 
knelt  here  for  two  hours  and  not  one  prayer  had  escaped  my  lips. 
I " 

"Yes,  Angelo,  I  know.  Come,  shall  we  go  to  my  study?  Per- 
haps we  can  find  a  solution  to  your  problem." 

The  two  walked  through  the  grey  corridors  of  the  monastery 
to  Father  Michael's  study.  The  father  had  been  here  for  over 
forty  years ;  he  loved  it,  he  asked  for  nothing  more.  Brother 
Angelo  had  been  left  at  the  gates  as  a  boy  of  five  and  the  kind 
monks  had  raised  him.  They  had  supposed,  quite  naturally,  that 
Angelo  would  become  a  faithful  servant  of  the  church  content  with 
the  simple  life.  Only  Father  Michael  had  realized  that  perhaps 
the  day  would  come  when  Angelo  would  want  to  leave  the  four 
close  walls  of  the  monastery.    He  knew  now  that  that  day  had  come. 

The  monastery  was  built  on  a  high  hill  and  from  the  window  in 
Father  Michael's  study  one  could  see  all  of  Florence  laid  out  be- 
neath. The  father  had  often  stood  at  that  window  viewing  the 
scene;  as  a  young  man  longing  to  be  a  part  of  that  life;  as  an 
older  man  glad  of  the  peace  that  the  hills  gave  him.  It  was  to  that 
window  that  he  led  Angelo  and  pointing  to  the  city  below,  he  said 
quietly, 

'You  want  to  be  a  part  of  it  all,  don't  you,  my  son?" 

"Father!  How  did  you  know?" 

"Know,  Angelo?  God  gives  to  us  older  men  the  ability  to  see 
such  things.  Perhaps  it  is  in  compensation  for  our  lost  youth.  I 
think  I  knew  it  the  day  we  took  you  within  these  walls.  As  the 
gates  shut  behind  you  you  spoke  no  word  but  you  looked  wistfully 
at  the  city,  perhaps  wondering  in  your  child's  mind  if  you  would 
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ever  return  to  it.  Brother  Bernadino  is  young  also  but  he  is  a 
more  resigned  spirit.    He  will  never  want  to  leave  this  life." 

"Is  it  a  sin,  Father  Michael?  Am  I  wicked  because  I  want  to  see 
and  be  a  part  of  that  .  .  .  other  world  ?  So  you  think  that  I  may 
leave?" 

"Yes  Angelo,  it  can  be  arranged.  You  may  leave  as  soon  as 
you  are  ready.  And  don't  blame  yourself,  my  son,  for  this  desire 
nor  feel  it  to  be  wicked.  You  have  been  here  for  seventeen  years  and 
in  that  time  you  have  done  your  work  faithfully.  No  one  can  say 
anything  against  you.  Go,  Angelo,  mix  with  men  of  every  race  and 
creed,  study,  for  there  is  much  to  be  learned  in  the  universities, 
and  wherever  you  go  men  will  follow  that  compelling  force  that  is 
in  you  and  cannot  be  denied.  Lead  them  and  give  them  of  yourself 
and  in  turn  learn  what  they  may  have  to  give.  Grasp  new  ideas, 
weigh  them,  make  judgments  and  when  you  come  back " 

"Come  back!  Father  Michael  I  thought  that  I  was  leaving  you 
for  .  .  .  forever.    Except  perhaps  for  an  occasional  visit!" 

"Forever!  That  is  a  long  word,  Angelo.  As  I  knew  long  ago 
that  you  would  want  to  leave  us,  so  now  I  know  that  you  will  re- 
turn .  .  .  someday.  In  his  later  years  a  man  seeks  peace  and  se- 
curity, he  longs  to  return  to  the  spot  where  his  childhood  was  spent, 
he  wants  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  the  world  and  live  simply.  You 
will  find  many  things  out  there  to  weary  you,  Angelo.  The  hurry, 
the  noise,  the  strife,  the  anger,  the  hate,  and  the  multitude  of  cares 
that  wear  men  down  will  tire  you.  Do  you  remember  the  day  I  read 
some  of  the  poems  of  the  American  poet,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  to  you  ? 
Do  you  remember  the  line  in  "Tamerlaine"  that  ran  "But  leav'st 
the  heart  a  wilderness" — that  is  what  the  world  will  do  to  you, 
Angelo.  In  the  noise  of  living  you  will  find  that  your  heart  has  be- 
come a  wilderness — devoid  of  the  lovely  things  that  you  now  cherish 
and  you  will  long  for  the  quiet  of  these  walls  and  you  will  return. 
I  do  not  know  when  but  some  day  .  .  .  some  day." 

Brother  Angelo's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  and  impulsively  he 
grasped  both  of  Father  Michael's  hands  and  kneeling  before  him 
said  in  a  slow  voice, 

"I  do  not  think  that  I  will  return.  Father,  but  if  I  should  want 
to,  will  there  be  a  place  for  me?    May  the  prodigal  son  come  home?" 

"Always,  Angelo,  always.  And  now  let  us  go  to  the  evening 
mass.    I  shall  tell  the  others  of  your  departure.    Remember  my  son 
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that  my  prayers  shall  follow  you  always,  both  in  life  and  in  death. 
Amen." 

And  so  Angelo  left  the  kind  monks  and  set  his  face  and  his  hopes 
toward  the  city  below.  He  had  few  possessions  and  little  money  but 
he  was  courageous  and  industrious. 

In  a  short  time  Angelo  became  a  fruit  vendor  and  as  he  pushed 
his  cart  through  the  street  of  Florence  he  would  look  up  at  the 
monastery  on  the  hill  and  imagine  that  he  could  see  Father  Michael 
standing  at  his  window  with  a  tender  smile  upon  his  face.  House- 
wives came  to  depend  upon  him,  knowing  that  he  would  never  sell 
them  poor  fruit.  Five  years  after  he  had  left  the  monastery  Angelo 
was  working  in  a  wine  shop  where  his  industry  and  his  quiet  man- 
ners won  for  him  the  respect  of  his  employees.  In  the  course  of 
time  he  rose  in  rank  until  he  stood  next  to  the  owner  himself.  All 
these  years  he  had  been  buying  books  as  he  could  afford  them  and  at 
night  he  would  pore  over  them,  revelling  in  the  rich  stories  of 
knowledge  he  found.  When  he  was  thirty-seven  he  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  open  a  branch  of  the  business  there.  He  was  handsome 
and  much  liked  but  he  did  not  seek  amusements  as  other  men  did. 
Many  lovely  and  worthwhile  women  came  into  his  life  but  Angelo 
never  considered  marriage.  Perhaps  he  knew,  deep  in  his  heart, 
that  some  day  Father  Michael's  words  would  come  true  and  he 
would  return  to  the  life  on  the  hill. 

At  fifty-eight  Angelo  had  a  flourishing  business  of  his  own  in 
Rome.  He  was  respected  and  loved  and  admired  by  all  who  knew 
him  but  he  was  not  happy.  There  had  come  upon  his  a  growing 
sense  of  his  own  inadequateness ;  he  knew  that  he  was  not  fitted  for 
the  position  he  held.  He  had  come  to  hate  himself;  whenever  he 
gave  money  to  charity  the  newspapers  made  much  of  it;  he  had 
little  time  to  read  and  study  the  precious  books  he  now  owned; 
and  most  of  all  he  had  no  time  to  pray.  For  five  years  he  lived  in 
an  agony  of  soul  and  heart;  he  was  weary  of  the  noise  of  life; 
he  longed  for  the  peace  of  the  monastery. 

The  night  of  a  feast  day  when  all  Rome  was  joyous.  Angelo  stole 
away  and  traveled  north  to  Florence.  Two  night  later,  infinitely 
weary  but  with  the  load  on  his  heart  much  lighter,  he  climbed  the 
hill  for  the  last  time  and  Bernadino,  now  Father  of  the  monastery, 
let  him  in. 

Tears  streamed  down  Angelo's  face  and  he  said  chokingly. 
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"Father  Michael?" 

"He  is  .  .  .  gone,  Angelo.  He  left  you  a  message.  He  said  to 
tell  you,  when  you  returned,  not  to  be  despondent  but  to  plant 
anew  hope  and  faith  in  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  in  your  heart 
that  has  been  left  a  wilderness." 

"A  wilderness— yes,  he  was  right,  Bernadino,  and  I  did  not 
understand.  There  is  money  and  power  down  there  but  I  am  not 
the  man  to  live  that  life.  It  gave  me  wealth  but  took  away  my 
hope,  it  gave  me  power  but  stole  my  peace;  it  left  my  heart  a 
wilderness.  God  knows  how  many  days  and  nights  I  have  wept  for 
the  quiet  of  these  walls  and  been  afraid  to  come!" 

"He  left  one  last  message  for  you  Angelo." 

"Yes?" 

"He  said  that  he  wanted  you  to  have  his  old  study  .  .  .  the  one 
with  the  window  looking  out  over  Florence.  We  have  kept  it  for 
you." 

"Thank  you,  Bernadino.  You  have  started  hope  to  grow  again 
in  my  heart.     Come  let  us  pray  .  .  .  for  Father  Michael." 
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Awakening 

Betsy  Campbell 

As  a 

Low  murmuring 

Wind  that  sings  through  the  fields 

Of  green  and  pink  clover,  so  grows 

Our  love 

Sweeping 

Even  the  weeks 

Of  unfostered  habits 

Until  it  becomes  a  solemn 

Ecstasy. 
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Bells 

Julia  Ridgely 

BELLS  can  be  charming  things.    Daudet  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
them.    His  stories  of  Provence  are  not  only  warm  and  mellow 
with  sunlight  and  wine,  but  they  tinkle  with  sound  of  many- 
sounding  bells. 

He  has  bells  of  all  sizes.  There  is  the  big  church  bell  in  its  tower 
that  rings  the  devout  to  early  mass.  The  monastery  of  the  poor 
White  Fathers  at  one  time  was  sadly  tumbling.  Long  grass  grew 
up  around  the  cloister,  the  columns  crumbled,  the  wind  off  the 
Rhone  blew  through  the  chapels,  snuffing  out  the  candles,  breaking 
the  lead  of  the  windows,  and  ruffling  the  water  in  the  ports.  But  the 
saddest  of  all  was  the  empty  bell  tower  of  the  monastery,  silent 
as  an  empty  pigeon  house,  because  the  Fathers  could  not  afford  a 
real  bell,  but  were  obliged  to  sound  the  matins  with  wooden  snap- 
pers. Daudet  could  imagine  nothing  more  pathetic.  But  then 
Pere  Gaucher,  though  only  a  cowherd,  brilliantly  suggests  that  he 
use  his  old  grandmother's  recipe  for  a  miraculous  wine  that  be- 
comes the  rage  and  makes  the  friars  rich.  And  now,  though 
Daudet  does  not  say  so,  we  can  picture  one  of  the  friars,  beaming 
and  in  his  fresh  new  frock,  standing  among  the  elegant,  new,  white 
columns,  rows  of  newly  planted  orange  trees  in  the  distance,  and 
above  him  the  blue  roofs  with  their  gaily  turning  weather-vanes. 
We  can  see  him  pulling  on  the  rope  of  the  beautiful  new  bell  in  the 
tower,  his  knees  bending  vigorously,  his  arms  pulling  their  whole 
length  in  the  pride  of  ringing  the  brand-new  bell. 

Then  there  are  the  small  tinkling  bells  of  M.  Sequin's  runaway 
goat,  the  small  bells  of  the  shepherd's  flock  being  led  into  the  fold 
on  the  mountain  top  under  the  stars,  of  the  mules  carrying  grain 
up  the  hill  to  Maitre  Corneille's  and  his  neighbors'  windmills  among 
the  fife  playings  and  the  gay  chatter  of  the  millers  and  their  wives. 
The  pope's  mule  is  a  sleek  little  animal ;  his  head  nodding  with  its 
pompons  and  gay  ribbons,  he  does  a  little  dance  step  across  the 
bridge  of  Avignon  in  time  to  the  music,  his  long  soft  ears  swing- 
ing contentedly ;  and  his  little  silver  bells  tinkle  merrily.    The  clear 
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tinkling  of  a  mule's  bell  is  especially  pleasing  to  the  shepherd  on  his 
mountain  top,  where  only  once  every  two  weeks  one  of  his  family 
comes  to  see  him  and  brings  provisions.  One  day  he  thinks  at  first 
they  may  not  come  because  of  the  recent  rain.  But  the  sky  is 
washed  blue  and  clear,  the  mountain  glitters  with  water  and  sun- 
light, and  with  the  sound  of  water  dripping  from  the  trees  and  over- 
flowing the  streams,  he  hears  the  bells  of  his  mule — as  gay  and 
clear  as  a  great  carillon  of  bells  on  a  bright  Easter  day. 

Daudet's  bells  are  charming.  But  so  few  bells  are — in  active 
life.  We  are  surrounded  by  bells,  we  wake  to  bells,  we  get  what 
we  want  with  bells,  we  register  indignation  with  bells,  we  are  im- 
patient and  bang  a  bell.  Since  we  use  them  unattractively,  they 
sound  unattractive.  Fire  bells,  telephone  bells,  bicycle  bells,  door 
bells,  dinner  bells,  even  typewriter  bells  demand  that  we  stop  im- 
mediately what  we  are  doing  to  start  immediately  on  something 
else.  There  is  nothing  peaceful,  nothing  ingratiating  in  these  disci- 
plinary reminders.  They  are  tyranical,  over-emphatic,  peevish, 
shallow.  Even  sleigh  bells  are  pleasant  to  us  only  because  of 
pleasant  associations :  Christmas,  Santa  Claus,  presents,  snow 
flakes,  and  cherry-red  noses  and  cheeks.  In  themselves  they  are  a 
mere  jangle. 

But  I  have  found  a  bell  that  is  a  bell.  It  is  only  a  cow  bell,  but 
one  that  even  Daudet  would  delight  to  hear.  Cowbells  are  not 
usually  very  musical.  They  are  pleasant  and  leisurely  efficient. 
But  they  have  no  quality  of  tone ;  some  cowbells  clatter,  some  kling 
without  variation.  The  bell  I  have  found  does  not  sound  like  a 
cowbell.  It  has  a  depth,  a  clearness  in  tone  that  makes  you  think 
of  silver  against  the  lowest  toned  musical  glass,  delicate  chimes  of 
miniature  cathedrals,  streams  flowing  in  deep  places.  It  makes 
you  think  of  things  totally  unconnected  with  bells :  wide  red-lipped 
smiles,  vitality,  delight,  unquestioned  laughter,  peace,  and  under- 
standing. It  makes  you  think  of  patches  of  ground  made  golden  by 
the  sun  through  sun-gilt  leaves;  it  makes  you  want  to  be  glad,  and 
it  makes  you  unaccountably  happy. 

This  bell  can  not  be  adequately  or  definitely  described,  since  I 
have  never  heard  anything  like  it  before.  ...  I  wish  Daudet  could 
hear  it.    He  would  like  it,  I  think. 
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Heresy 

Elinor  Ward 

I  never  could  believe  that  death  is  sweet, 
Or  never  quite  accept  the  silver  knight 
Who  rides  with  regal  majesty  to  meet 
And  claim  us  one  by  one  to  gloried  flight. 

Too  many  times  I've  felt  him  pinch  my  cheek 
Like  some  old  man  who  with  malicious  glee 
Stands  guard  before  a  door  where  I  would  peek, 
And,  knowing  something  I  don't,  flirts  with  me. 
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Sweet  Smoke 

Dorothy  Gipe 

THE  heavy  door  shut  slowly ;  leaning  wearily  against  it,  I  gazed 
through  its  small  leaded  window  at  the  figure  bounding  down 
the  walk.  Then  I  turned  back  to  the  sun-room,  entering  with  a 
grateful  consciousness  that  it  was  once  again  fitted  with  warm, 
bright  silence.  Around  the  great  corner  armchair  slowly  settled 
a  smoky  haze;  so  I  opened  a  window  to  clear  the  air;  then  idly 
emptied  the  ashtray  which  sent  up  a  dismal  smoke  from  numerous 
battered  cigarette  stubs,  reddened  by  lipstick.  This  done,  I  sank 
into  the  chair,  and  there,  breathing  gingerly  of  a  cloying  mixture 
of  smoke  and  heavy  perfume,  my  thoughts  turned  to  follow  the  tall 
figure  of  her  who  had  just  left  me. 

The  bitter  strength  of  stale  smoke  and  stifling  sweetness  of  ex- 
pensive perfume — these  two  followed  Ann  wherever  she  went  and 
had  become  for  me  an  inseparable  part  of  her  character.  I  could 
never  picture  her  ash-blond  head  without  its  encircling  halo  of 
smoke  nor  did  heavy  scent  fail  to  call  her  to  mind ;  and  she  had  run 
down  to  her  car  leaving  them  both  behind.  Every  week  since  her 
marriage  two  years  before,  Ann  had  paid  me  a  visit,  filled  my  sun- 
room  with  her  light  voice,  left  it  clouded  by  sweet-smelling  smoke. 
We  were  not  friends — for  I  demanded  that  friendship  be  a  mu- 
tual affair,  and  our  long  acquaintance  had  not  yet  overcome  my  an- 
noyance in  her  presence.  Our  affection  for  each  other  we  freely 
professed  in  gay,  insincere  terms :  Ann  never  failed  to  visit  often. 
But  I  knew  quite  well  that  I  could  never  really  like  her,  a  subcon- 
scious conviction  which  she  must  also  have  sometimes  felt.  Our 
conversations  were  always  light,  unrestrained,  interesting,  but  in 
the  brief  intervals  of  silence  I  became  acutely  aware  of  her  pres- 
ence— and  acutely  irritated.  Looking  across  the  room  towards  her 
favorite  chair,  I  often  found  myself  openly  staring  at  her  long, 
lean  form  sunk  deep  into  its  cushions;  her  pale  head  resting  com- 
fortably against  its  pillow  with  a  tilt  that  was  suspiciously  dra- 
matic. When  she  turned,  the  light  from  the  windows  behind  her 
revealed  a  long,  thin  face,  its  angular  jawline  dominated  only  by 
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her  nose  which  was  prominent  and,  as  her  family  always  said, 
aristocratic.  Ann  herself  tried  to  center  attention  upon  her  hands 
of  which  she  was  insufferably  vain  and  which  she  constantly  be- 
littled. Pretending  to  watch  the  burning  tip  of  her  cigarette,  she 
inevitably  drew  one's  gaze  to  her  long,  white  hands  gracefully 
poised  for  the  occasion.  To  me,  the  sight  of  their  tapering  nails 
brought  visions  of  cat-like  talons,  and  when  in  leaving  she  insisted 
on  drooping  them  towards  my  face,  I  ever  felt  a  violent  desire  to 
kiss  them,  with  a  long,  full  bow. 

Ann,  when  I  knew  her,  was  a  young,  modern  wife.  Her  talk 
was  infinitely  varied,  never  failing  to  include  long  discussions  on 
the  newest  dish  or  cocktail,  and  her  body  was  frankly  stream-lined. 
Her  husband  had  not  been  long  out  of  college  when  Ann  enveloped 
him  in  her  cloud  of  perfumed  smoke,  and  he  still  breathed  its  heavy 
incense  with  a  dogged  devotion.  Tan,  dark,  slow  in  his  movements, 
he  looked  hopelessly  young,  his  face  always  a  bit  clouded  with  too 
great  responsibilities,  but  consumed  in  a  wide  smile  when  Ann 
was  near.  The  darkness  of  his  hair  made  an  obvious  contrast  to  his 
wife's  blondness,  and  she  worked  hard  to  encourage  the  compliment 
of  "a  perfect  pair!"  so  that  she  might  charmingly  deny  it.  This 
she  especially  tried  to  promote  in  her  husband's  presence,  and, 
perverse  creature  that  I  am,  I  consistently  refused  to  satisfy  her, 
inevitably  entailing  a  strained  silence  in  which  I  could  heartily 
gloat. 

Others,  not  quite  as  obstinate  as  I,  usually  offered  the  desired 
compliment,  afterwards  sincerely  admiring  Ann's  modest  acknowl- 
edgement. For  Ann  was  careful  to  make  the  best  possible  impres- 
sion on  those  whom  she  had  just  met.  Such  newly-formed  ac- 
quaintances were  sure  to  cater  to  her  designs,  never  failing  to 
exclaim  at  the  appropriate  moment  how  the  light  shone  upon  her 
head  or  to  whisper  audibly  about  her  delightful  slimness.  This 
gave  her  ample  opportunity  to  shine  forth  her  charms,  softly  pro- 
testing with  an  eager  smile  against  the  welcome  praise.  So  suc- 
cessful were  these  pretenses  of  naive  modesty  that  Ann  claimed 
many  friends  who  were  willing  to  accept  her  whole  personalitj- 
on  these  grounds  alone.  And  so  skillful  was  she  in  maintaining  a 
large  group  of  surface  acquaintances  that  there  were  few  who 
really  knew  her.  I  considered  myself  one  of  those  few,  although 
Ann  insisted  on  treating  all  alike — approaching  me  with  the  same 
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sweet  smile  used  to  cement  a  desirable  introduction  and  allowing 
me  to  enjoy  the  same  pose  of  her  head,  slow,  sure  swing  of  her 
leg,  and  tilt  of  her  hand  that  was  displayed  to  every  newcomer. 
The  newcomer,  seeing  it  all  for  the  first  time,  was  immediately 
greatly  impressed ;  I.  witnessing  it  daily,  completely  ignored  her. 
Ann  must  have  been  aware  of  my  studied  indifference,  yet  she 
played  her  role  for  me  as  though  she  were  entertaining  her  most 
appreciative  friends.  By  this  she  proved  herself  a  true  social- 
actress,  and  for  this  I  was  willing  to  give  her  credit.  I  could  never, 
however,  afford  her  a  sympathetic  audience.  For,  although  Ann 
had  maintained  a  consistent  character  through  the  long  years  of 
our  "friendship",  I  could  not  convince  myself  that  it  was  sincere. 
Somewhere  within  her  slightly  stooped  figure,  I  argued,  must  lie 
the  real  Ann.  And  it  was  that  original  personality,  free  from 
expedient  embellishments,  that  I  tried  constantly  to  discover. 

That  afternoon  in  the  sun-room,  I  frankly  admitted  my  failure, 
although  my  persistent  search  had  often  ruffled  Ann's  golden  pla- 
cidity. "Perhaps,"  I  sighed  from  the  depths  of  the  armchair,  "per- 
haps Ann's  husband  knows  Ann  at  rock-bottom,  beneath  the  shiny 
surface  of  her  charm."  And  yet,  supreme  innocence  had  radiated 
from  his  adoring  smile  as  opened  the  car  door  to  receive  her.  Where 
was  this  personality  which  I  accused  Ann  of  so  carefully  conceal- 
ing? Where  was  she— this  "real  Ann'  for  whom  I  persistently 
sought?  Who  was  she,  if  not  the  Ann  whom  everyone  enjoyed  and 
admired,  the  modern  young  wife  with  a  devoted  husband,  the  girl 
who  had  posed  in  my  armchair  and  then  run  away  home? — leaving 
me  here  in  her  heavy  cloud  of  smoke.  Then  I  caught  myself — that 
smoke,  smoke  filled  with  oriental  sweetness  of  a  rich  perfume — 
they  followed  her  wherever  she  went,  and  she  had  left  them  here 
with  me — smoke — perfume — they  were  Ann. 
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The  Mausoleum 

Evelyn  Gibson 

Tiled  floors  divided  in  small  shapes, 

Marble  walls  marked  off  in  blocks, 
Silence  that  only  with  peace  comes. 

Tall  corridors  laid  out  squarely, 

Marble  walls  hiding  long  crypts, 
Silence  and  coolness  for  those  gone. 

Someone  silently  marks  with  a  wreath 
The  white  marble  block  on  the  end ; 
Lonely  it  stands  in  its  bloom. 

A  small  group  of  mourners  approaches, 

Red-eyed  and  tearful  they  sit 
Facing  the  wreath  and  its  crypt. 

A  preacher  follows  them  slowly, 

His  voice  is  subdued  and  a  drone; 
Bowed  heads  jerk  convulsively. 

The  organ  plays  in  the  Chapel, 

It  barely  is  heard  near  the  crypt. 
It  plays  soft  music  and  sad. 

Soft  tears  from  low-bended  heads 

Turn  quickly  to  hard,  sharpened  sobs ; 
Tight-held  lips  prove  themselves  traitors. 

"Our  Father"  led  by  the  preacher 

Hardly  is  chanted  at  all 
Though  some  broken  voices  attempt  it. 

The  service  ends  and  they  go. 

Sobbing  they  leave  the  lone  wreath 
To  hear  the  last  chord  of  the  pipes. 
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Passive  Resistance 

Elinor  Ward 

JEREMY  stared  into  his  glass.  He  stirred  his  drink  absently 
and  absently  wondered  why  he  was  doing  it.  Jeff,  who  was 
sitting  across  from  him,  watched  fascinated,  then,  with  an 
impatient  jerk,  snapped  his  gaze  away. 

"My  God,  I'm  getting  sick  of  this!" 

"What,"  asked  Jeremy,  without  raising  his  eyes. 

"Of  sitting  here  in  this  hole  day  after  day,  watching  you  stir  a 
drink  you  never  touch  and  wondering  what  in  Hell's  going  on  in 
your  mind." 

Jeremy  continued  to  stir.    "I'm  sorry,  Jeff." 

"What  in  God's  name  do  you  think  about?" 

"I  was  wondering  why  I  was  stirring  my  drink.  That's  not 
worth  much  bother,  is  it?"  Jeremy  said. 

"No,  nothing  ever  is.  Your  mind  is  sterile  and  it's  making  mine 
sterile." 

Jeremy  still  stared  into  his  glass.  Jeff  looked  at  him  half  angrily, 
half  quizzically,  then  snapped  up  his  own  jigger,  gulped  it  and 
stood  up.  Slowly  and  deliberately  he  put  his  glass  back  on  the 
table.    "I'm  going  to  Marion's." 

For  the  first  time  Jeremy  looked  up,  and  smiled  gently  at  him. 
"That's  a  good  idea,  Jeff.  She's  lovely.  I'll  see  you  to-morrow — 
here." 

"No,  I'm  not  coming.    And  this  time  I  mean  it,  Jerry." 

Jeff  stared  hard  at  him,  but  Jeremy  just  looked  back  into  his  glass 
and  began  to  stir  again.     "All  right,  Jeff." 

Jeff  hesitated  a  minute,  then  resolutely  turned  on  his  heel  and 
went  out.  He  caught  a  quick  glance  through  the  outside  show 
window  at  Jeremy,  who  still  sat  stirring,  undisturbed. 

Jeff  knew  Jeremy  wasn't  even  considering  the  possibility  of  his 
having  meant  what  he  had  said,  because  Jeremy  knew  that  Jeff 
would  change  his  mind,  or,  if  he  didn't,  that  someone  else  would 
come  along.  Always  someone  would  take  care  of  Jeremy.  But  there 
was  one  thing  of  which  Jeff  was  certain — he  wasn't  going  to  con- 
tinue playing  goat.    Jeremy  could  find  that  someone  else. 
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Jeff  walked  up  the  avenue  in  grave  preoccupation.  He  wondered 
vaguely  what  would  happen  to  Jeremy  if  he  were  left  to  his  own 
devices,  then,  realizing  what  he  was  wondering,  he  drove  the 
thought  out  of  his  mind,  straightened  his  shoulders,  and  with  a 
deliberate  rather  than  mirthful  smile,  started  to  walk  rapidly  to- 
wards Marion's. 

To  get  his  mind  off  Jeremy  he  stared  at  the  people  who  were 
hurrying  by  and  tried  to  paint  smiles  on  their  intent  and  worried 
faces,  after  they  had  passed  him.  Somehow  the  smiles  didn't  fit — 
at  least  they  didn't  look  like  the  smiles  belonging  on  the  faces  to 
which  he  gave  them.  As  he  unconsciously  slowed  his  pace  he 
wondered  what  all  these  people  could  be  thinking. 

Jeff  cursed  silently.  He  was  ceasing  to  think  constructively. 
He  was  thinking  all  the  time  now,  as  he  thought  when  he  was 
around  Jeremy — it  was  just  idle,  futile  wondering.  Again  he 
snapped  himself  up  and  speeded  his  steps. 

He  walked  on  for  several  blocks,  not  seeing  a  single  face  or 
thinking  about  anything  except  Marion,  until  a  bright  balloon 
bobbed  up  in  front  of  him.  It  startled  him  and  he  looked  down  at 
the  baby-carriage  to  which  it  was  tied.  A  baby  looked  out  from 
under  the  hood  and  smiled  beatifically.  Jeff  grinned  back.  He 
thought  the  baby  looked  for  all  the  world  like  Jeremy — irresistible 
smile,  helplessness  and  all.  Lord  knows  Jeremy  was  just  an  in- 
fant; a  charming  one  to  be  sure,  but  still  an  infant.  Jeff's 
smile  vanished.  Great  God  in  Heaven,  couldn't  he  ever  get  Jeremy 
out  of  his  mind? 

He  walked  on,  looking  at  automobiles,  lamp-posts  and  any  other 
dispassionate  objects  upon  which  he  could  lay  his  eyes,  until  he 
came  to  an  old  brown  stone  house.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  he  turned 
in  at  its  steps.  As  he  walked  up  them  he  glanced  into  the  windows 
of  the  club  next  door  and  saw  a  man  sitting  at  a  table,  stirring  a 
drink  and  staring  into  it. 

"Hello,"  he  said  as  Marion  opened  the  door. 

"Jeff!  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you!  I've  missed  j-ou  these  past  few 
days,"  and  she  pulled  him  into  the  house. 

"Are  you  accustomed  to  ansvv-er  doors,  milady?"  asked  Jeff, 
rumpling  her  hair  as  they  entered  the  library. 

"It's  Thursday  and  we're  reduced  to  one  maid.     She's  in  the 
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kitchen."  She  suddenly  grew  serious.  "But  Jeff,  where  have  you 
been?" 

Jeff  started  taking  oflf  his  gloves  and  his  coat  without  a  word. 

"With  Jeremy?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh,  Jeff,  when  are  you  ever  going  to  break  loose?" 

"I  think  I  did  that  to-day — just  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"For  good?" 

"I  don't  know.  He's  so  damn  helpless  and  sweet.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.    You'll  just  have  to  help  me  out." 

"I  don't  know  how  I  can,  Jeff.  You're  both  grown  men.  Jerry's 
sweet  and  lovable,  but  he  can't  bind  you  to  him  for  life  just  be- 
cause of  that." 

"He's  done  a  good  job  of  it  already." 

"But  Jeff,  he's  a  parasite.  He'll  sap  every  bit  of  your  strength 
— he  has  already.  There's  no  earthly  reason  for  you  to  take  care 
of  him." 

"Nope.  No  earthly  reason  except  that  he  trusts  me  and  I  can't 
let  him  starve." 

"Why  don't  you  just  give  him  an  allowance?" 

"Because  he  won't  take  money.  Lord  knows  he  doesn't  use 
much.  I  give  him  some  food  and  get  him  one  drink.  He  sits  all 
day  stirring  that  drink — never  drinking  it — just  stirring,  and 
thinking,  always  thinking,  some  place  in  that  recess  mind  of  his. 
God,  Marion!    Sometimes  I  think  I'll  go  mad!" 

"What  holds  you  to  him,  Jeff?" 

"I  don't  really  know.  He's  helpless  and  I  guess  there's  always 
someone  to  take  care  of  helpless  people.  And  then  he  has  some 
charm  that  never  comes  right  out  in  the  open  but  in  some  insidious 
way  has  got  me  dancing  attendance.  All  the  way  over  here  I  tried 
not  to  think  of  him,  but  his  face,  expression  and  gestures  all  hop- 
ped out  at  me  every  place  I  looked.  I  even  saw  him  in  a  baby's 
smile,"  he  chuckled  mirthlessly. 

"That's  not  so  peculiar,  dear.  Jeremy  does  smile  like  a  baby, 
and  you're  awfully  upset.    What  did  you  tell  him  when  you  left?" 

"That  I  wasn't  coming  back." 

"Do  you  intend  to  keep  your  word?" 

"Yes."    He  leaned  back  against  a  table.    "But  I  won't." 

"You  must,  Jeff!    Leave  him  and  make  him  hate  you.    I  think 
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his  adoration  of  you  holds  you  from  disillusioning  him  as  much  as 
anything.    You  just  have  to  forget  that  too." 

"It  wouldn't  do  any  good." 

Marion  sat  back  in  a  chair,  beaten. 

"No,  I  know  it  wouldn't.  He'd  go  on  loving  you  just  the  same. 
Support  is  the  least  of  his  needs.  Someone  else  would  take  care  of 
him,  but  he'd  never  think  that  you  had  deserted  him.  He  has 
enough  sweetness  in  him  to  crowd  out  any  other  feeling,  and  he 
would  go  on  giving  the  loveliest  part  of  his  lovely,  worthless  self 
to  you.  And  that's  why  you  stick.  He  never  demands  anything, 
he's  helpless,  and  you  love  him.  No  one  can  give  enough  to  people 
who  obviously  need  but  never  demand,  and  no  one  can  deny  a  per- 
son one  loves.    You  can't  go  against  a  combination  like  that." 

Jeff  looked  at  her  in  surprised  silence  for  a  minute. 
"You've  known  all  along,  haven't  you?     All  the  time  you've  been 
persuading  me  to  break  loose  you've  known  it."     He  bent  his  head 
and  looked  intently  at  the  match  with  which  he  was  playing.    "And 
you  think  it'S'  impossible  to  get  away?" 

"No,  of  course  not,  Jeff.  You  can  leave  him,  but  I  don't  know 
that  you  would  ever  be  quite  happy.  You  would  always  want  to 
go  back  and  see  if  he  was  all  right.  Then,  as  soon  as  you  did  you 
would  find  yourself  all  enmeshed  in  his  sweetness  again." 

Jeff  smiled  grimly.  "What  a  lovely  future!  What  a  perfectly 
swell  prospect!" 

"It  needn't  be  so  terrible.  If  you  just  wouldn't  champ  at  the  bit. 
Face  it,  and  realize  that  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  take  care 
of  Jeremy.  He  binds  you,  yes,  but  he  takes  very  little  of  your 
time  and  very  little  of  your  energy.  Don't  think  of  him  as  just  a 
heavy  weight.  He's  a  lovely  person  who  to  all  obvious  intents  and 
purposes  may  be  worthless,  but  his  life  must  be  complete  or  he 
couldn't  be  so  content.  It  seems  to  me  he  ought  to  have  as  much 
to  offer  as  he  takes.  None  of  us  likes  to  feel  someone  cornering  us 
or  tying  us  to  something  which  will  be  with  us  the  rest  of  our  lives, 
but  sweet  helpless  people  have  a  way  of  doing  just  that.  They're 
added  responsibilities,  but  Lord  knows  we  can't  sidestep  them  just 
because  of  that,  and  sometimes  I  think  they  give  by  far  the  great- 
er gifts." 

Jeff  smiled  at  her  earnest  face.  "As  usual  you  make  things 
sound  all  right  and  make  me  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  myself.     My 
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colossal  conceit  led  me  to  think  I  was  indispensable  to  Jeremy  and 
to  think  that  I  was  doing  all  the  giving.  It's  just  because  I  couldn't 
explain  to  myself  why  I  was  being  pulled  two  ways.  My  reason  has 
been  telling  me  that  I  was  a  fool,  but  something  else  has  been  tell- 
ing me  the  opposite,  and  J  couldn't  reconcile  the  two.  Thanks,  mi- 
lady— you  never  fail  me."    He  started  to  put  on  his  coat. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"Back  to  tell  Jeremy  I'm  sorry  I  blew  up  and  then  go  my  merry 
way  to  work."  He  picked  up  his  hat  and  gloves  and  chucked  her 
under  the  chin.    "You're  sweet." 

She  took  him  to  the  door  in  silence.  "Goodbye,  Jeff.  Why  don't 
you  and  Jeremy  come  to  dinner  to-morrow?" 

"We'd  love  it,  thanks.    See  you  then." 

Marion  pushed  the  door  slowly.  As  it  closed  she  leaned  against 
it  and  wondered  what  she  had  done.  She  might  have  changed  Jeff's 
whole  life  for  all  she  knew  now.  At  the  time  she  had  thought  the 
many,  many  years  of  close  friendship  between  her  and  Jeff  had  en- 
titled her  to  know  him  and  what  was  best  for  him.  But  now — she 
had  perhaps  meddled  in  a  man's  destiny.  Jeff  would  always  be 
tied  to  Jeremy  now — but  she  honestly  believed  every  word  she  had 
said.  She  thought  ruefully  that  Jeremy's  influence  extended  far 
beyond  Jeff. 

Jeff  walked  jauntily  down  the  steps  and  back  up  the  avenue. 
He  felt  that  everything  must  surely  be  all  right  now.  He  had  been 
stupid  and  blind  to  make  such  a  problem  out  of  such  a  small  worry. 
The  good  more  than  counteracted  the  bad.  He  looked  all  around 
him  as  he  walked  but  saw  nothing  that  reminded  him  of  Jeremy. 
He  just  saw  a  bright  day  and  hurrying  people  who  were  thinking 
of  little  more  than  their  immediate  destinations.  He  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  smiling  looked  ahead  of  him — a  million  miles 
away.    He  stepped  into  the  street — still  a  million  miles  away. 


Marion  looked  through  the  outside  show  window  and  saw  Jeremy 
sitting  at  a  table,  with  the  ever-present  drink  in  front  of  him.  She 
walked  inside  and  went  to  his  table. 

When  he  saw  her  he  stood  up  with  his  hand  outstretched.  "It's 
so  good  to  see  you,  Marion.  Sit  down.  Jeff  ought  to  be  in  any 
moment  now." 

"He's  not  coming,  Jeremy." 
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"Yes,  he  told  me.  At  any  rate  do  sit  down.  I  haven't  seen  you 
in  so  long." 

Marion  sat  down  and  leaned  over  the  table.  "Jerry,  Jeff's  dead. 
It  was  yesterday.  He  was  coming  back  to  tell  you  that  he  didn't 
mean  what  he  said.  A  car  hit  him."  Jeremy  didn't  move.  "That's 
the  only  way  I  could  tell  you — blurting  it  out  like  that.  I'm  so 
sorry." 

"He  did  mean  it  this  time  then,"  mused  Jeremy,  still  not  moving. 

"Jerry,  please  don't  take  it  like  that!" 

Jeremy  looked  up  at  her.  "But,  Marion,  he  did  mean  it  after  all, 
didn't  he?    He  said  he  wasn't  coming  back." 

"Jerry,  stop  it!" 

Jeremy  looked  down  into  his  glass  and  was  quiet.  Marion  was 
practically  beside  herself.  His  silence  was  worse  than  what  he  said. 
He  wasn't  asking  for  comfort  but  he  needed  it  terribly  and  she 
didn't  know  how  to  give  it  to  him.  She  racked  her  brain  for  some- 
thing she  could  say,  something  she  could  do.  Nothing  came.  She 
was  doing  no  good  staying  there  but  she  couldn't  leave  him.  Sud- 
denly she  thought  that  this  was  how  Jeff  must  have  felt — that  this 
was  something  of  what  had  held  him  and  made  him  rebel  at  the 
same  time.  She  heard  him  say :  "What  a  lovely  future !  What  a 
perfectly  swell  prospect!"  and  she  stared  at  Jeremy,  fascinated, 
as  he  began  to  stir  his  drink. 
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Sonnet  to  Penelope 

Elliott  Lewis 

Shall  I  enshrine  you  in  some  deathless  song, 
Who  are  more  fleeting  than  a  summer  flower? 
Can  all  man's  art  suffice  to  stay  the  hour 
When  you  must  join  the  unreturning  throng 
Who  go  to  death?   No  poet  is  so  strong 
That  he  can  in  Eternity  embower 
A  being  transitory  as  a  shower, 
The  very  verse  he  builds  on  lasts  not  long. 
But  if  it  comforts  you,  then  will  I  rhyme 
In  praise  of  you,  and  write,  to  give  you  fame, 
A  hundred  sonnets,  as  though  that  might  save 
Your  memory  from  the  gathering  dust  of  time, 
Or  hang  a  lovely  legend  on  your  name. 
Or  make  you  rest  more  softly  in  your  grave. 
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Heritage 

Della  Meade 

BROWNTOWN  is  in  Southern  Virginia.  Its  population  is  a  few 
hundred,  and  black.  The  people  make  their  living  by  washing 
and  cooking  and  farming  for  the  white  folks  who  live  on  the 
estates  nearby,  and  they  are  a  fairly  independent,  respectable  group, 
with  little  of  the  unusual  in  their  plodding  lives ;  so  one  finds  it  in 
the  statistics,  under  "Browntown". 

But,  in  the  deep  of  summer,  when  the  moon  is  full,  and  the  warm 
fragrance  of  honeysuckle  blends  with  the  scent  of  cheap  tobacco, 
and  the  meditative  quiet  of  the  hardworked  at  rest  lies  over  the 
town,  Browntown  reverts  a  thousand  years — back  to  a  native  town 
in  an  African  jungle.  Then  tom-toms  beat,  and  the  Congo  flows 
inscrutably  by.  For,  on  such  a  night  in  the  deep  of  the  Virginia 
summer,  the  negroes  sing  in  Browntown,  and  Pie  dances.  The 
white  may  never  watch,  but  watching,  he  may  never  forget.  .  .  . 

Deep,  guttural  voices  throb  and  drone;  high,  clear  voices  wail  and 
fall,  and  through  it  all  twang  the  plaintive  Jews  harps.  It  is  music 
with  the  jungle  crying  behind  it,  and  to  it,  Pie  dances. 

Pie  is  a  wiry  mulatto,  vivid  with  flashing  eyes  and  teeth.  With- 
out family,  earning  free  board  from  day  to  day  with  the  families  of 
Browntown,  no  one  can  remember  where  she  came  from,  or  why  she 
is  called  Pie.  But  she  is  as  much  a  part  of  Browntown  as  the  little 
rickety  houses,  and  the  store  on  the  corner  where  all  the  supplies 
are  bought.  On  this  night  in  deep  summer,  she  is  like  the  moon- 
light, the  honeysuckle,  the  tobacco  smell :  she  is  a  detail  which  com- 
pletes the  night.  So,  when  she  dances,  they  watch  without  com- 
ment, clapping  time  or  swaying  to  her  rhythm,  undisturbed. 

But  to  a  white,  she  is  an  exotic  picture  from  the  past — she  is  her 
ancestors.  For  Pie  dances  with  an  artistry  which  is  the  uncon- 
scious perfection  of  genius.  The  centuries  have  borne  her,  un- 
changed, to  Browntown  in  Virginia,  and  she  is  still  a  chieftain's 
daughter. 

Slim,  brown  legs  flash  beneath  flaring  scarlet  skirts:  high,  thin 
heels  beat  out  a  cadence  on  the  hard  macadam  of  Browntown  Pike ; 
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ear-ringed  head  tosses,  shabbily  arrayed  body  sways;  long,  brown 
fingers  snap.  Pie  dances  before  the  houses  in  Browntown  in  Vir- 
ginia, while  Jew's  harps  twang,  and  the  smoke  from  the  pipes  of 
weary  fieldhands  drifts  upward. 

******* 

Slim,  brown  legs  flash  beneath  skirts  of  royal  scarlet;  high- 
arched  bare  feet  stamp  rhythmically  in  the  dust  before  the  king's 
tent;  be- jeweled  head  tosses;  nobly  arrayed  body  sways,  sparkling 
fingers  snap.  The  mighty  chieftain's  daughter  dances  on  the  bank 
of  the  Congo,  while  tom-toms  beat,  and  proud  bucks  and  king's 
daughters  look  on,  applauding. 

This,  when  Pie  dances  in  Browntown  and  Africa. 

******  :t^ 

The  Jew's  harps  are  quiet,  and  the  singing  is  stiU.  The  moon  has 
reached  its  highest  point,  and  the  people  move,  yawning,  to  bed, 
for  tomorrow  will  be  a  hard,  hot  day  in  the  fields. 

Pie  slips  to  her  lumpy  mattress  on  the  kitchen  floor,  thinking 
drowsily  that  she  must  sew  up  the  tear  in  Unc'  Abe's  jeans  in  the 
morning.  Catching  herself  back  momentarily  from  sleep,  she  is 
glad  that  she  is  moving  on  to  Sally  Ann's  soon,  for  Sally  Ann  has 
.  .  .  gingerbread  ...  on  Sunday.  .  ,  . 
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Exchanges 


Magazines  from  other  schools  have  been  coming  in  generously. 
Amid  such  a  quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative  amount  of  material 
we  are  slightly  overwhelmed  and  don't  know  just  where  to  start. 

The  Chimes  of  Shorter  College,  however,  is  outstanding  for  its 
artistic  as  well  as  literary  achievements,  and  excels  in  both.  It  is 
well  arranged,  and  has  much  work  of  high  quality.  There  is  un- 
fortunately a  tendency  towards  the  melodramatic  in  some  of  its 
stories,  but  this  defect  is  obvious  in  much  college  prose. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  express  quite  fully  enough  our  praise  of 
The  Concept,  from  Converse  College.  "The  Way  of  a  Maid"  is 
nothing  short  of  hilarious,  and  the  description  of  "The  High 
Yaller,"  from  a  sketch  by  Reynard  Marsh,  is  altogether  new  and 
enlightening.  "Holy  Night"  is  inspiring,  and  written  by  an  under- 
standing pen. 

"May  They  Never  Die"  of  the  Barnard  Quarterly,  is  eerie,  to 
say  the  least,  and  written  so  as  to  make  the  reader  unbelievably 
credible.  "Not  Even  Concord  Place"  also  deserves  honorable  men- 
tion. This  magazine  seems  to  be  more  in  touch  with  current  prob- 
lems than  many  of  those  from  more  secluded  colleges,  and  we  like 
its  adult  point  of  view. 

From  The  Distaff  of  Florida  State  is  the  following  poem,  pro- 
viding food  for  thought  for  us  all. 

"The  dark  seas  in  your  eyes 
Have  no  shores. 
How  shall  I  find  the  boat 
That  should  carry  me 
Into  your  mind?" 
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The  Miscellany  lives  admirably  up  to  its  name,  and  keeps  us 
posted  as  to  what  is  happening  beyond  our  immediate  horizon.  Its 
contents  are  presented  in  a  mature  and  effective  manner. 

And  The  Prelude  and  Cargoes  cannot  be  excluded  from  any  com- 
plete criticism.  Poetry  as  well  as  prose  flourishes  in  these  magazines 
of  Huntington  and  Hollins  Colleges,  respectively.  All  their  poems 
seem  to  be  cryptic,  with  symbolic  phraseology.  Sometimes  they 
are  a  bit  obviously  experimental,  but  after  all,  that  is  Youth's  privi- 
lege. 

And  for  all  new  exchanges,  thank  you  very  much.  Besides  fur- 
thering literary  insight,  perhaps  exchanging  will  enable  us  to 
"break  the  ice"  more  easily  in  future  acquaintanceships.  We  defi- 
nitely hope  that  such  will  be  the  case. 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Snare  of  the  Fowler,  Gerald  Bullett,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New 
York,  1936. 

The  Snare  of  the  Fowler  is  an  interesting  experiment  by  Gerald 
Bullett  in  adapting  Sophocles'  Oedipus  Tijraiunm  to  a  modern  set- 
ting. The  Sophoclean  Oedipus  is  transformed  into  Robert  Card- 
wainer,  and  instead  of  a  Theban,  is  an  Englishman. 

The  protagonist  is  illegitimately  born  to  an  innocent  thirteen- 
year-old  mother,  who  is  informed  that  her  son  was  stillborn  to 
save  the  girl's  family  and  self  from  disgrace.  The  boy  is  adopted 
by  a  shopkeeper,  his  true  name  being  divulged  by  no  one. 

Fate  ensnares  the  two,  so  that  they  meet  and  after  a  hasty 
courtship  marry  just  before  Robert  goes  to  war.  This  adequately 
explains  the  reason  for  a  marriage  between  two  with  a  wide  dis- 
crepancy in  their  ages.  Such  a  discrepancy  does  not  seem  impor- 
tant in  Sophocles'  drama,  but  does  in  the  modern  world. 

When  the  war  is  over,  Robert  returns,  and  settles  down  with  his 
wife,  Drusilla.  During  the  ensuing  years  she  has  three  children, 
who  serve  to  enlarge  the  number  of  people  caught  in  the  fateful 
mesh. 

The  manner  in  which  Gerald  Bullett  carries  out  the  remainder 
of  the  high  spots  in  the  plot  is  extremely  well  done.  Unknowingly 
as  Oedipus,  Robert  kills  his  own  father  in  an  accidental  way. 

The  denouement  is  the  only  possible  one  in  the  modern  adapta- 
tion. Instead  of  being  blinded  and  wandering  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  the  modern  Oedipus  commits  suicide  as  soon  as  he 
learns  of  the  unspeakable  crime  which  he  has  committed. 

Mr.  Bullett's  attempt  may  have  fallen  short  of  what  he  himself 
intended  to  do.  Naturally  the  whole  idea  of  Oedipus  Tijrannus  if 
spoken  in  modern  language  and  settings  would  seem  revolting  to 
us.    The  hardest  thing  for  Mr.  Bullett  to  do,  was  to  adapt  the  an- 
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cient  prophecy  of  Apollo — that  the  boy  was  fated  to  kill  his  father 
and  marry  his  mother,  in  a  manner,  delicate  and  nice,  which  would 
not  be  repellent  to  the  reader.    He  has  done  this  well. 

His  Drusilla  does  not  resemble  Jocasta  in  character,  nor  does 
Robert  resemble  Oedipus.  The  weak  points  of  Mr.  Bullett's  char- 
acters are  not  identical  with  the  weak  points  of  Sophocles'  char- 
acters. Nevertheless  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  tragedy  is  caught  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  fascinating. 
A  full  appreciation  of  what  Mr.  Bullett  has  done  cannot  be  obtained 
by  the  reader  unless  he  is  familiar  with  Sophocles'  drama,  even  if 
liis  acquaintance  with  it  is  superficial.  The  book  is  a  new  de- 
parture in  adaptation,  and  we  who  love  the  ancient  dramatists 
clamor  for  more  such  brave  attempts. 

—J.  A.  B.,  '37. 

Excuse  It  Please,  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner. 

First,  a  constant  rumble,  deep  down,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
purring  of  a  passenger  train  stalling  through  the  night.  This 
continues  for  the  first  two  paragraphs.  The  monotony  is  soon 
broken,  however,  by  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  guffaw,  which  is 
in  turn  overtaken  by  a  wild  case  of  hysterics,  which  finally  evolves 
into  a  fit.     This  reaction  I  have  found  to  be  practically  universal. 

Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  being  equally  well  known  in  dramatic 
circles  excels  herself  in  writing  literary  and  dramatic  skill  into 
this  all  too  delightful  book.  It  is  a  series  of  essays  on  episodes 
common  to  all  species  of  humanity,  expressed  in  just  not  too  exag- 
gerated a  form  to  take  away  from  its  realism.  "Try  Money",  a 
dissertation  upon  the  over-rated  lure  of  the  antique,  is  particularly 
uproarious.  Likewise.  "Breaking  the  Ice"  and  "Ground-Minded". 
Cosmopolitan  in  subject  matter.  Excuse  It  Please  appeals  to  all 
ages  and  all  types.  What  we  have  never  experienced  we  can 
imagine  only  too  well  with  the  author's  vivid  description,  and  what 
we  have  known  becomes  only  too  graphic  with  this  additional 
stimulus. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  unusually  amusing,  and  definitely  not 
a  waste  of  time.  One's  true  self  is  revealed  in  its  normal  predica- 
ments, and  we  can  laugh  unashamedly  at  the  results. 

— B.  C,  '39. 
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Cities  of  Refuge,  Philip  Gibbs. 

In  Cities  of  Refuge  Philip  Gibbs  once  more  makes  a  plea  for 
peace.  This  time  it  is  against  the  background  of  a  Europe  pros- 
trate and  desolate  after  the  World  War. 

The  family  of  AVhite  Russian  refugees  whose  story  holds  the 
book  together  escape  miraculously  from  a  country  suddenly  gone 
mad  only  to  find  that  each  new  refuge  towards  which  they  strain 
is  equally  over-burdened,  overtaxed,  ruined.  The  people  who  lived 
through  the  bombshells  of  war  are  starving  in  the  cities  of  peace. 
Among  the  vividly  portrayed  creations  of  the  author's  imagination 
— ^ballet  dancers  and  seamstresses,  once  grand  duchesses,  waiters 
and  taxi  drivers,  once  rich  princes,  a  young  Englishwoman  who  was 
a  governess  before  the  Revolution  and  the  English  reporter  who 
does  not  reflect  the  complacent  English  view  of  the  war — among 
all  these,  Mr.  Gibbs  has  allowed  a  few  real  people  to  be  introduced. 
The  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  Herr  Hitler,  Prince  Matchabelli  and 
many  others  appear  briefly. 

Written  in  a  clear  compact  style,  the  story  of  the  struggles  of 
these  people,  culminating  for  a  few  in  success  in  New  York  or 
Paris,  is  very  real  and  very  moving,  but  one  feels  that,  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  story  is  more  of  an  excuse  than  an  end  in  itself. 

The  horror  of  war,  the  inevitable  chain  of  wreck  and  ruin  that 
must  follow  for  victim  and  victor  alike  absorbs  and  tears  the  au- 
thor's soul.  Cities  of  Refuge,  perhaps  more  strongly  even  than 
Blood  Retaliates,  is  a  cry  to  our  civilization,  a  plea  to  think,  to 
remember,  before  we  completely  destroy  our  world  by  another  war. 

Today,  when  the  struggle  for  peace  is  in  so  many  minds,  I  can- 
not think  of  a  better  means  for  its  spread  than  Cities  of  Refuge 
written  in  the  powerful  style  of  a  brilliant  man  who  has  seen  one 
war  and  does  not  want  to  see  another. 

— N.  H.,  '37. 
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Rs  We  Pass  By 


Here  and  there  the  leaves  of  a  young  tree  lipped  the  grey-white 
steeps,  as  if  wistfully  trying  to  love  them,  as  a  child  tries  to  caress 
a  forbidding  parent. 

— Mary  Webb,  Gone  to  Earth. 


We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

— Shakespeare,  The  Tempest  (Prospero). 


It's  not  by  what  one  achieves,  but  by  what  one  misses,  that  one 
measures  life. 

— Ursula  Parrott,  Next  Time  We  Live. 


It  was  a  Spring  that  never  came, 
But  we  have  lived  enough  to  know 
What  we  have  never  had,  remains ; 
It  is  the  things  we  have  that  go. 

— Sara  Teasdale,  Wisdom. 


Poetry  is  the  silence  and  speech  between  a  wet  struggling  root 
of  a  flower  and  a  sunlit  blossom  of  that  flower. 

— Carl  Sandburg. 


Civilizations  are  set  up  and  knocked  down  the  same  as  pins  in  a 
bowling  alley. 

— Carl  Sandburg,  At  the  Gates  of  Tombs. 
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Prayer  should  be  the  key  of  the  day  and  the  lock  of  the  night. 
— George  Herbert,  Jacula  Prudentum. 


Procrastination  is  the 
art  of  keeping 
up  with  yesterday. 


-Don  Marquis,  Certain  Maxims. 


The  hushed  winds  wail  with  feeble  moan 
Like  infant  charity. 

— Joanna  Baillie,  Orra.  Act  III,  pc.  1. 


Late  February  days;  and  now,  at  last. 

Might  you  have  thought  that  Winter's  woe  was  past ; 

So  fair  the  sky  was,  and  so  soft  the  air, 

— William  Morris,  The  Earthly  Paradise:  February. 


Wisdom  is  the  abstract  of  the  past,  but  beauty  is  the  promise 
of  the  future. 

— 0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Professor  at  the 
Breakfast  Table,  Ch.  2. 


The  present  is  an  indivisible  point  which  cuts  in  two  the  length 
of  an  infinite  line. 

— Diderot. 


We're  curus  critters :   Now  ain't  jes'  the  minute 
That  ever  fits  us  easy,  while  we're  in  it ; 
Long  ez  it's  past,  thet  time's  with  ten  o'  this, 
An'  yit  there  ain't  a  man  that  need  be  told 
Thet  Now's  the  only  bird  lays  eggs  o'  gold. 

— J.  R.  LONELL,  Biglow  Papers,  Ser.  U,  No.  6. 
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Smiles  from  the  channel  of  a  future  tear. 

— Byron,  Childe  Harold,  Canto  II. 


In  came  Mrs.  Fezziwig,  one  vast  substantial  smile. 

— Dickens,  A  Christmas  Carol,  stave  2. 


Many  a  man  fails  to  become  a  thinker  for  the  sole  reason  that  his 
memory  is  too  good. 

— NiETZCHE,  Maxims. 


He  felt,  indeed,  like  human  society,  which  kicks  and  clamours  at 
the  results  of  matrimony,  and  hastens  to  get  married. 

— Galsworthy,  The  Forsyte  Saga. 


Look  back  on  time  with  kindly  eyes, 
He  doubtless  did  his  best, 
How  softly  sinks  his  trembling  sun 
In  human  nature's  west. 


— Emily  Dickinson,  Poems. 


At  the  rude  goodness 
Of  the  rain 
The  flowers  wince, 
But  drink. 

— David  O'Neil,  Vernal  Shoiuers. 
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The  Brambler 


Editorial 


In  this,  the  last  issue  of  The  Brambler  under  the  present  staff, 
we  are  pleased  to  announce  the  result  of  the  Prize  Contest.  Anne 
Burr's  Four  Brief  Thoughts,  Lucy  Taliaferro's  Death  of  Mr.  Jim, 
and  Betsy  Campbell's  review  of  The  Golden  Arroiv  are  the  prize- 
winning  contributions  in  the  several  fields  of  poetry,  prose  and 
book  reviews.  However,  these  are  not  the  only  ones  which  we  con- 
sider to  show  merit  and  promise.  The  response  of  those  interested 
in  writing  to  this  contest  has  gratified  us  very  much.  We  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  all  our  contributors  for  their 
interest  and  support,  without  which  The  Brambler  could  not  exist. 
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Death  of  Mr.  Jim 

(Prize  Short  Story) 
Lucy  Taliaferro 

11/^^  OODNIGHT,  Mr.  Jim,  see  you  tomorrow" — even  whisper- 
(  — J  ing  the  words,  they  sounded  so  loud  that  Terry  turned 
^— ^  without  thinking;  to  see  that  no  one  was  around.  He 
always  hated  leaving  Mister  Jim  up  here  on  the  hill  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  but  he  was  always  afraid  that  some  one  might  come  up 
behind  him  and  hear  them  talking. 

So  now  he  turned  away  as  if  he  had  not  been  talking  at  all,  and 
thrusting  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  strode  along  whistling  to 
himself  as  he  had  seen  some  of  the  fishermen  down  in  the  village 
doing.  As  he  started  down  the  hill  he  thought  what  a  happy  day 
they  had  had — he  and  Mr.  Jim.  Aunt  Martha  would  probably  scold 
him  for  being  so  late.  He  felt  a  little  guilty  about  that;  he  had 
known  the  sun  was  going  down,  but  he  had  wanted  to  show  IMister 
Jim  what  a  fiery  path  the  sun  always  made  across  the  marshes  in 
the  evening.  The  two  of  them  had  stood  out  on  the  big  rock  out- 
side the  cave  on  the  hill  and  had  thrown  stones  at  the  scarlet  streak. 
Once  Terry  had  almost  hit  one  of  the  little  fishing  boats  in  the  cove, 
but  the  big  rock  and  the  cave  were  so  far  up  the  hill  that  the  stone 
had  only  fallen  among  the  trees  farther  down. 

Terry's  friend,  Charlie,  always  laughed  when  Terry  called  it  a 
"cave".  Charlie  was  the  only  one  who  had  seen  it,  because  it  was 
too  far  up  the  hill  for  Aunt  Martha  to  climb.  Aunt  Martha  had 
asked  him  if  it  were  safe  for  Terry  to  play  there,  and  he  had  said, 
yes  ma'am,  that  it  was  only  a  hollowed-out  hole  with  a  rock  in 
front  of  it.  Then  he  had  explained  to  Terry  that  a  cave  was  much 
bigger  and  stretched  far  back  into  the  hill,  so  that  you  could  almost 
get  lost  in  it.  Terry  guessed  Charlie  was  right  about  it.  because 
he  was  the  best  and  smartest  fisherman  in  the  village.  But  he  and 
Mister  Jim  were  perfectly  happy  with  their  cave,  because  at  least 
it  was  theirs,  and  no  one  else  knew  about  it. 

Terry  was  always  glad  that  it  was  quite  a  long  way  from  the  cave 
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down  the  hill,  around  the  cove,  and  home.  It  gave  him  time  to 
think  by  himself  after  he  had  left  Mister  Jim.  Today,  as  so  often, 
he  thought  about  Mister  Jim.  Sometimes  he  wished  he  could  tell 
somebody  about  him,  because  it  was  hard  keeping  so  big  a  secret 
to  oneself.  Even  Aunt  Martha  didn't  know  about  Mister  Jim,  be- 
cause she  never  could  have  understood.  She  never  could  have 
realized  that  Mister  Jim  was  a  person  just  as  real  as  Terry.  She 
would  have  thought  that  Terry  was  just  making  up  and  said, 
"Pooh!  a  nice  fairy-tale!"  Terry  didn't  like  to  have  Mister  Jim 
called  a  fairy-tale,  because  he  was  too  old  to  believe  in  fairies.  A 
boy  didn't  believe  in  fairies  when  he  was  nine  years  old !  Besides, 
he  didn't  like  to  think  that  anyone  wouldn't  believe  in  Mister  Jim ; 
so  he  whistled  a  little  louder  and  stopped  thinking  about  it. 

He  thought  instead  about  Charlie.  It  was  too  bad  Mister  Jim 
didn't  know  Charlie  because,  next  to  him,  Charlie  was  the  best 
friend  Terry  had.  Ever  since  Charlie  had  taken  him  fishing  and 
let  him  help  pull  the  net,  they  had  been  buddies.  Aunt  Martha  was 
forever  telling  him  he  spent  too  much  of  his  time  down  at  the 
wharfs  watching  the  fishing  boats  come  in  and  out.  She  said  that 
he  should  play  with  children  his  own  age  more  often.  Terry  had 
never  been  able  to  tell  her  why  he  couldn't  play  with  the  children — 
that  they  had  taunted  him  with  being  an  "orphan"  so  that  he  felt 
they  were  thinking  the  word  every  time  they  saw  him.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  having  no  parents.  He  and  Mister  Jim 
often  talked  about  his  mother — it  seemed  silly  to  miss  her  when  he 
had  really  hardly  known  her  at  all.  It  just  didn't  seem  quite  fair 
that  he  should  be  the  one  whose  parents  had  both  died. 

Now,  as  he  walked  up  the  little  path  to  the  cottage,  Terry  had  no 
more  time  to  think  of  his  mother.  There  was  Aunt  Martha  waiting 
for  him  at  the  door,  just  as  he  had  known  she  would  be — her  cheeks 
very  red  in  her  exasperation.  Terry  loved  to  see  her  excited  like 
this,  with  her  eyes  bright  and  her  hands  moving  in  angry  little 
gestures.  He  knew  that  in  a  few  seconds  the  storm  would  be  over, 
for  she  could  never  stay  angry  with  him  very  long. 

"Land  sakes,  child,  where  have  you  been?"  she  called  to  him  be- 
fore he  reached  the  porch.  "Every  time  I  want  you  in  a  hurry,  you 
take  forever  to  come  in !  Here  it  is  almost  dark,  and  you  knew 
your  Aunt  Edith  and  little  Gwen  were  coming;  now  didn't  you, 
Terry?" 
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Then,  suddenly,  he  did  remember.  He  had  pushed  the  thought 
far  back  into  his  mind,  because  he  was  just  a  little  afraid  of  this 
strange  aunt  and  cousin  of  his.  He  remembered  how  Aunt  Martha 
was  always  talking  about  Gwen,  almost  his  own  age,  and  how  she 
lived  in  some  big  city.  The  very  thought  of  a  city  frightened 
Terry,  yet  fascinated  him.  Charlie  had  told  him  it  was  a  place 
where  there  were  cars  going  every  way  at  once,  and  so  much  noise 
you  could  hardly  think.  What  would  this  new  cousin  be  like  if  she 
lived  in  a  place  like  that? 

All  this  passed  swiftly  through  his  mind  as  Aunt  Martha  hustled 
him  through  the  hall  to  "go  make  himself  presentable"  for  the  com- 
pany. He  hated  being  neat,  but  tonight  he  took  as  much  time  as 
he  dared  making  himself  clean. 

At  last,  when  he  could  not  put  it  off  any  longer,  he  went  into  the 
living-room.  Terry  did  not  know  what  he  had  expected,  but  he  had 
not  expected  the  dark-haired,  quiet  lady  who  was  Aunt  Edith.  She 
reassured  him,  especially  when  she  smiled  gravely  and  said,  "How- 
do  you  do,  Terry?  I  have  wondered  so  much  about  you;  and  since 
Gwen  and  I  were  passing  through,  I  had  to  stop."  There  was 
something  about  her  that  stirred  vague  memories  of  his  mother. 
At  first,  he  thought  it  was  her  hair— the  way  it  curled  about  her 
face  so  softly  that  it  seemed  almost  a  dark  mist  about  her  head.  Or 
perhaps  it  was  her  eyes,  dark  too,  and  seeming  to  look  almost  into 
your  thoughts,  and  understand.  But  then  she  smiled  again.  Yes, 
that  was  it — her  smile.  It  started  slowly  at  her  lips  and  then 
spread  into  her  eyes  until  you  could  look  deeply  into  them  ana  see 
that  her  whole  self  was  smiling  at  you.  And  it  was  such  a  very 
special  smile  that  she  gave  Terry,  as  if  they  shared  something 
secret. 

Now  he  was  afraid  to  meet  Gwen.  He  had  hardly  looked  at  her 
as  he  entered,  but  now  he  turned,  interested  to  see  if  she  would  be 
like  Aunt  Edith.  She  was  not.  She  was  light-haired  and  laughing, 
but  at  the  same  time  she  had  a  little  grown-up  air  that  made  Terry 
feel  she  knew  lots  that  he  did  not  know. 

"Hello,  Terry,"  she  said  to  him  as  they  all  moved  into  the  dining 
room  for  supper.    "Where  have  you  been?" 

"Up  on  the  hill  playing."    Terry  still  felt  a  little  shy  with  her. 

"Aunt  Martha  says  you  play  up  there  all  the  time.  What  do  you 
do?     Don't  you  go  to  school?" 

Terry  glanced  over  to  Aunt  Martha  to  help  him  out,  but  she  was 
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busy  talking  to  Aunt  Edith ;  he  would  have  to  get  along  as  best  he 
could.  "No,"  he  said  after  some  time,  settling  himself  in  his  chair. 
"I  don't  exactly  go  to  school.  Aunt  Martha  helps  me  study  every 
morning  and  then  in  the  afternoon  I  play  up  on  the  hill.  Or  go 
fishing — •"  he  did  not  want  to  talk  about  the  cave.  "Have  you  ever 
been  fishing?" 

"No,  we  live  in  the  city,  you  know,  and  I  have  to  go  to  school 
every  day.  But  sometimes  I  ride  on  the  subway.  Have  you  ever 
done  that?" 

"You  mean  the  trains  that  run  under  the  ground?  No,  but 
Charlie  told  me  about  them.  He  says  that  make  an  awful  lot  of 
noise." 

"Who  is  Charlie?"  she  wanted  to  know,  settling  herself  in  her 
chair  with  dignity. 

"He's  my  good  friend.  He  lives  down  by  the  wharf,  and  he  fishes. 
Maybe  you'll  see  him  if  you  stay  tomorrow." 

"You  mean  he  fishes  all  the  time?  He  doesn't  go  to  the  office 
every  morning  like  my  daddy  does?  I'd  like  that,  I  think.  Are 
you  going  to  be  a  fisherman  when  you  grow  up?" 

"Maybe  I  will.  Charlie  let  me  pull  the  net  once,  and  he  said  we 
caught  more  fish  than  he  had  caught  in  a  month." 

"Real  big  fish  like  we  have  for  dinner  sometimes?  Mother 
showed  me  one  once  right  after  she  had  bought  it,  and  it  was  all 
flat  and  cold." 

"They're  not  flat  and  cold  when  you  catch  them.  They're  alive 
and  jump  around — "  leaning  across  the  table,  "sometimes  they 
jump  all  the  way  out  of  the  boat  and  back  into  the  water!" 

"Now,  Terry,"  it  was  Aunt  Martha  breaking  in,  "let  Gwen  eat 
her  supper."  She  scolded  lightly,  glad  to  see  Terry  getting  along 
so  well.  "After  supper,  if  it's  light  still,  you  can  take  Gwen  down 
to  look  at  the  boats." 

"Oh,  may  we.  Aunt  Martha?  Will  you,  Terry?"  and  Gwen 
started  eating  faster  and  faster  at  the  very  thought.  Terry  felt 
important  again.  Even  if  she  did  live  in  the  city,  here  was  some- 
thing she  didn't  know  about. 

The  water  was  quiet  with  hardly  a  ripple  tonight.  As  they  came 
close  to  it,  Terry  threw  a  few  stones  to  show  Gwen  how  they  would 
skip.  It  was  growing  darker,  and  he  felt  very  friendly  toward 
Gwen.    He  sat  down  on  the  end  of  a  dock  where  she  was  swinging 
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hei-  legs.  Everything  seemed  hushed,  tonight,  and  Terry  didn't 
feel  like  talking. 

Suddenly  he  began  to  wonder  what  Mister  Jim  would  think  of 
Gwen.  He  could  hardly  wait  for  the  time  when  he  would  be  able 
to  talk  about  her,  about  the  whole  evening,  with  Mister  Jim.  He 
wondered  what  Gwen  would  think  of  Mister  Jim.  Probably  she 
would  laugh  at  him.  But  she  had  liked  the  boats  and  the  water, 
why  wouldn't  she  like  Mister  Jim?  Then  maybe  he  could  take  her 
up  to  the  cave  tomorrow.  The  thought  grew  larger  and  larger  in 
his  mind.  Perhaps  he  could  just  tell  her  of  the  cave — she  was 
leaving  tomorrow,  she  would  never  tell  anyone  where  it  was.  Terry 
began  to  feel  the  warmth  of  having  a  friend  his  own  age. 

Behind  them,  the  lights  of  the  little  cottages  were  beginning  to 
shine.  Oif  to  the  right  was  Terry's  hill;  he  felt  very  close  to  his 
hill  now.  At  last,  "Gwen,"  he  said  hesitatingly,  "have  you  ever 
seen  a  cave?" 

She  turned  from  watching  the  shadows  of  the  little  boats  to  look 
at  him.  "We  don't  have  caves  in  the  city,"  she  said.  "But  I've 
read  about  them  in  books — stories  of  pirates  and  things,  you  know." 

Terry  nodded.    "But  you've  never  seen  one?" 

"No." 

"I  have  one  that  belongs  to  me,"  and  he  could  not  keep  a  hint  of 
pride  from  his  voice. 

"A  real  cave,  like  all  the  stories  tell  about?  One  that  you  can  go 
inside?"    Gwen  was  impressed  now. 

"Yes.  Of  course,  it's  not  very  big,  but  you  can  stand  up  inside. 
And  then  you  can  come  outside  and  stand  on  the  rock  in  front  of 
the  cave  and  watch  for  ships — or  pirates,  if  you're  playing  pirates." 

"Oh,  Terry,  where  is  it?  Can  we  go  and  see  it?"  Gwen  swung 
in  her  legs  and  jumped  up,  ready  to  go. 

"It's  up  on  the  hill  there — halfway  up,"  Terry  pointed  at  the 
dim  blur  of  the  hill  in  the  darkness.  "But  it's  too  late  now.  And 
Mister  Jim  might  not  like  it  anyway." — There!  he  had  slipped.  It 
was  because  he  had  been  thinking  of  Mister  Jim  so  much  tonight. 

The  question  came  then,  just  as  he  had  known  it  would.  "Mr. 
Jim?    Who's  Mr.  Jim.  and  why  would  he  care?" 

"Well,  you  see,  the  cave  belongs  to  him,  too."  Terry  paused  for 
a  moment;  this  was  going  to  be  hard.  "Mister  Jim  is  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine,"  he  stated  then  with  dignity.  "We  play  together 
up  at  the  cave." 
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"You  mean,  like  Charlie?" 

"Well,  yes — rather.  He  fishes  and  plays  pirates.  And  this 
afternoon  he  threw  a  stone  all  the  way  down  to  the  water  from  the 
hill  and  hit  one  of  the  boats." 

"Did  he  hit  anybody?" 

"No-o-o.  There  wasn't  anybody  on  board.  But  it's  a  good  thing, 
because  he  might  have  hurt  somebody." 

"But  he  wouldn't  mind  if  I  came  up  to  the  cave,  would  he, 
Terry?"  this  was  the  thing  that  most  interested  Gwen. 

"Well,  I  might  get  him  to  let  you."  Terry  seemed  to  consider  the 
matter  deeply.  "He  doesn't  like  girls  much.  If  I  told  him  you  were 
a  friend  of  mine,  I  guess  he  wouldn't  mind.  But  you'd  have  to 
promise  never  to  tell!"  Terry  was  still  a  little  doubtful  about 
Gwen. 

"Oh,  Terry,  I  never  would!  We  could  slip  away  right  after 
breakfast,  and  then  you  wouldn't  have  to  do  your  lessons." 

"Well,  I'll  think  about  it,"  as  they  turned  back  toward  the  house 
at  the  sound  of  a  distant  call,  "but  I'm  not  promising.  And  don't 
you  say  a  word!" 

Almost  all  night  Terry  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  their  plans. 
He  thought  of  what  he  and  Mister  Jim  would  say  about  it.  Maybe 
it  would  not  be  good  to  take  Gwen — after  all,  she  was  a  girl.  If 
only  she  wouldn't  ask  questions!  But  then  she  thought  and  acted 
almost  like  a  boy.  Terry  was  sure  she  could  keep  a  secret.  And 
even  if  she  didn't,  she  was  leaving  tomorrow  afternoon;  so  she 
couldn't  do  much  harm.  Just  to  think  of  showing  someone  the 
cave,  of  having  Gwen  meet  Mister  Jim,  made  Terry's  heart  beat 
very  fast.  Maybe  he  was  doing  wrong,  but  he  couldn't  do  anything 
about  it  now.  Tomorrow  would  show!  If  she  would  only  like 
Mister  Jim — but  she  must  like  him!  It  seemed  as  if  the  night 
would  never  end,  as  if  it  would  never  be  light  again. 

And  even  the  next  morning,  he  was  afraid  that  Aunt  Martha 
might  guess  that  something  was  going  on.  How  could  he  keep  his 
face  from  showing  the  excitement  he  felt  inside  him?  But  even 
this  seemed  provided  for;  Aunt  Martha  and  Aunt  Edith  weren't 
up  for  breakfast.  He  and  Gwen  ate  alone  together,  casting  know- 
ing glances,  and  whispering  plans  when  the  maid  was  out  of  the 
room.  After  breakfast,  they  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  house,  ex- 
pecting at  any  moment  to  be  called  back  by  Aunt  Martha.  Terry 
felt  as  if  he  were  committing  a  crime,  when  he  knew  that  Aunt 
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Martha  would  not  mind  if  they  went  up  to  the  cave.  But  if  she 
should  stop  him  and  ask  questions — he  just  couldn't  answer  ques- 
tions this  morning! 

All  the  way  up  the  hill,  Gwen  skipped  on  ahead  and  chattered 
continually  to  Terry.  He  wished  she  wouldn't  ask  him  so  many 
questions;  he  didn't  feel  like  talking  now.  He  was  beginning  to 
wonder  if  he  were  doing  right.  The  closer  they  came,  the  faster 
his  heart  beat.  He  had  been  so  sure  last  night  in  the  dark,  had  felt 
so  close  to  Gwen,  why  couldn't  he  feel  sure  now?  He  stuck  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  swaggered  along  as  if  he  were  not  at  all 
bothered. 

"Are  we  almost  there?"  Gwen  wanted  to  know.  "Will  Mister  Jim 
be  there?" 

"Of  course.  Mister  Jim  will  be  there.  He  is  always  there;  he's 
always  where  I  am,  and  he  likes  the  cave  best  of  all." 

"Is  that  the  rock  up  there?"  She  stopped  and  pointed  to  the  rock, 
a  short  distance  above  them. 

"Yes." 

"And  Mister  Jim  threw  a  stone  all  the  way  from  there  to  the 
water?    He  must  be  avirEully  strong." 

"He  is.  He's  even  stronger  than  I  am."  Again  Terry  had  that 
sinking  feeling  when  they  talked  of  Mister  Jim.  "Here  it  is,"  as 
they  turned  a  corner  and  came  upon  the  rock.  "You  have  to  go 
around  here  to  get  in,"  leading  the  way  as  Gwen  followed.  "And, 
you  see,  this  is  the  cave."  He  stopped  and  watched  Gwen  doubtfully 
as  she  looked  around  the  little  "cave".  It  seemed  much  smaller 
now,  somehow,  hardly  big  enough  to  stand  up  in.  And  it  seemed 
very  bare,  with  nothing  but  a  few  flat  stones  to  sit  on. 

"Haven't  you  any  benches  to  sit  on, — or  anything?"  Gwen  asked 
at  last  slowly. 

"No,  we  just  use  these,"  and  he  kicked  one  of  the  stones.  "You 
see,  it's  really  not  big  enough  to  need  anything  else  when  there  are 
just  the  two  of  us." 

"Who — ?  Oh,  you  and  Mister  Jim.  But  where  is  Mister  Jim?  I 
thought  he  would  be  here  already,"  in  a  disappointed  tone. 

"He  is  here.    He's  here  all  the  time." 

"You  mean — he's  here  now?    He's  not  real  then?" 

"Sure,  he's  real!    He's  just  as  real  as  you  and  me." 

"And  you  talk  to  him?"  Gwen  seemed  to  be  understanding  some- 
what now.    Terry's  heart  leaped  up.    "You  talk  to  him  aloud  ?"' 
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"Sometimes,  when  no  one  is  around.  Up  here  in  the  cave  some- 
times." 

There  was  a  long  moment's  silence.  Terry  hardly  breathed. 
Then,  "Terry,"  and  his  heart  dropped  heavily  down  within  him. 
He  turned  away,  but  he  could  almost  see  her  tossing  her  head. 
"You  know,  that's  awfully  silly.  Maybe  this  is  a  real  cave,  but  I 
don't  believe  it  belongs  to  you.  And  this  'Mister  Jim' — it's  all 
make-believe.  It's  like  talking  to  yourself.  It's  like  believing  in 
Santa  Claus.  It's — why  it's  just  being  a  baby!"  and  her  voice  rang 
with  scorn. 

It  had  come.  Terry  could  hardly  bear  it.  He  supposed  he  had 
known  all  along  that  she  could  not  understand,  but  he  had  so  hoped 
she  would !  Just  this  one  person.  And  now  he  had  betrayed  Mister 
Jim — that  was  what  hurt  so  terribly.  Why,  why  had  he  ever  said 
anything  about  it?  He  felt  all  shriveled  up  inside;  he  couldn't  even 
speak  to  Gwen. 

He  pushed  past  her  and  went  out  to  sit  on  the  rock.  If  she  would 
only  go  and  leave  him  alone.  He  could  hear  her  moving  about  be- 
hind him,  then  coming  out  on  the  path,  tired  of  playing  already. 
"Come  on,  we'd  better  go,"  he  heard  her  say,  but  still  he  didn't  look 
at  her.    She  didn't  realize  anything  had  changed. 

"You  go  on,  I'll  be  there  in  a  little  while,"  he  managed  to  get 
out,  and  heard  her  going  back  down  the  path.  Only  then  did  he 
give  in  enough  to  put  his  head  down  on  his  knees,  as  he  felt  his 
world  tumbling  about  him.  All  he  could  think  was  that  she  had 
laughed  at  Mister  Jim.  She  said  there  was  no  Mister  Jim,  and  that 
he  was  a  baby  to  think  so.    A  baby — he  couldn't  be  a  baby ! 

Then  he  realized  that  a  voice  was  calling  him,  had  been  calling 
him  for  some  minutes.  Was  it  Aunt  Martha?  He  couldn't  see 
her  now!  He  didn't  raise  his  head.  Then  there  were  footsteps 
coming  up  the  path — it  couldn't  be  Aunt  Martha  coming  up  here. 
It  was  the  deep  voice  of  Charlie  that  he  heard  next,  "Terry,  what 
you  doing  up  here  so?" 

Still  he  couldn't  look  up.    "Nothin'  ",  he  said  in  a  muffled  tone. 

"Come  on  over  to  my  house  awhile,  Terry,"  Charlie's  voice  was 
steady  and  strong.  "I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  goin'  fishing.  One 
of  the  boys  is  sick  and  I  need  you  to  help  pull  the  net." 

At  last,  Terry  managed  to  look  up.  Charlie,  without  a  word,  had 
started  on  down  the  path.  Far  down  the  hill  ahead  of  him  was  a 
moving  white  patch — Gwen's  dress ;  off  to  the  right,  the  little  fish- 
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ing  boats  looked  forlorn  and  far  away — much  too  far  to  throw 
stones  at;  behind  him,  the  cave  was  silent  and  empty  without 
Mister  Jim.  Terry  got  up  and  followed  Charlie.  Charlie  under- 
stood, he  wouldn't  ask  questions. 


Night 

Margaret  Bradley 

Night,  like  a  gentle  black  robed  nun 

Comes  to  my  garden  at  the  fall  of  the  sun. 

And  the  rustle  of  her  garments  as  they  brush  against  the  leaves 

Is  the  sibilant  sighing  of  the  wind  among  the  trees. 

A  few  hours  she  pauses — then  goes  all  too  soon 

With  incense  from  the  flowers  for  the  altar  of  the  moon. 


A 
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"A  Word  is  a  Deed" 

Julia  RiDt3ELY 

//  7^  WORD  is  a  deed"  and  never  was  a  truer  word  spoken. 
Man  is  dependent  on  words  to  express  himself;  it  is  his 
only  means  of  communication  with  his  fellowman.  Words 
act  as  the  "go-between"  and  bring  about  mutual  understanding.  We 
have  always  heard  that  action  is  much  stronger  than  words;  in  a 
prayer  we  ask  that  we  be  given  power  "to  show  forth  our  praise 
not  only  with  our  lips  but  in  our  lives".  Yet  there  is  a  value  to 
words  that  action  can  never  replace. 

How  much  more  difficult  it  is  for  a  person  to  explain  in  words 
his  feeling  toward  the  sun,  and  the  sky,  and  the  sea  than  to  show  it 
in  his  action- — a  mere  impulsive  dash  into  the  white  foam  and  an 
exultant  swim  out  as  far  as  you  can  see.  More  than  that,  the 
words  that  do  come  to  him  to  express  how  he  feels  must  be  used 
carefully,  sparingly.  His  words  will  have  more  force  than  his 
action.  They  will  confess  a  sincerity,  a  depth  of  feeling  which  his 
listener  will  not  expect.  A  poetic  outburst  will  startle  and  embar- 
rass his  listener  and  himself,  but  if  he  stores  it  inside  him  he  may 
later  have  a  poem  that  will  justify  him. 

Words  arranged  poetically  can  be  used,  however,  in  every  day 
life  without  pretense  and  v.'ith  great  effect.  The  Chinese  give 
lovely  sounding  names  to  every  bower,  walk,  or  gate;  to  their  maids, 
and  even  their  goldfish.  In  The  House  of  Exile  there  is  a  gate 
named  the  "Golden  Sound",  and  there  is  another  named  the  "Silver 
Lilt".  Think  how  much  pleasure  there  would  be  just  in  going 
through  these  gates  to  say  their  names  slowly  and  softly  again  and 
again:  "the  gate  of  the  Golden  Sound"  and  "the  gate  of  the  Silver 
Lilt".  When  you  go  into  the  city  you  can  walk  along  a  street  called 
the  "Street-of-the-Sound-of-Thunder-on-the-Ground"  and  almost 
hear  the  pavement  rumble  under  you.  Your  serving  maids  might 
go  with  you  and  there  would  be  a  fascination  in  merely  calling  their 
names — "Faithful  Duck"  and  "Sweet  Rain".  How  much  more  ap- 
pealing to  the  imagination  are  these  than  the  usual  Annie,  Susie,  or 
Mamie.  Even  the  goldfish  have  beautiful  sounding  names — "Grey- 
chiffon-veil"  and  "Silver  shuttle-flowers".    The  common  unimagi- 
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native  words  we  use  could  be  transformed  into  magical  words,  fill- 
ing life  with  their  poetry  and  charm. 

Words  can  do  wonders  for  us  not  only  in  their  beauty,  but  their 
humor.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  pulling  out  some  old  lop-eared 
notebook  and  having  a  laugh  at  your  own  forgotten  words.  Here 
is  an  imposing  notation  of  a  lecture  on  the  Italo-Ethiopian  crisis 
given  by  the  daughter  of  Orlando.  Much  impressed  you  move  on 
to  the  next  heading  slightly  below: — "Italy's  reasons  for  fighting". 
Under  it  is  a  neat  number  one.  The  rest  is  blank.  There  is  no 
more.  Italy  may  have  had  her  reasons  for  fighting,  but  your  in- 
tention to  record  these  reasons  were  far  stronger  than  your  will. 
Words  you  might  have  said,  but  did  not,  say  more  being  unsaid. 
Then  again  you  may  be  ardently  scribbling  a  few  raw  ideas  on  a 
blank  page  toward  the  end  of  the  lop-eared  notebook.  You  are 
warming  up  to  your  subject  and  are  actually  beginning  to  think 
you  have  written  something.  Suddenly  you  come  face  to  face  with 
the  words:  "Apple  Sauce". 

It  is  a  recipe  you  put  there  a  year  ago  in  a  moment  of  domesti- 
city. "Wipe,  quarter,  core,  and  pare  apples.  Cook — stirring  oc- 
casionally". And  this  perhaps  is  the  best  recipe  for  words.  Wipe 
them  to  bright  newness.  Cut  them  down  to  their  smallest  and 
simplest  form  possible.  Let  them  cook  to  a  tastiness,  but  do  not 
let  them  get  overdone  or  burn  to  utter  waste. 

Words  are  fascinating  things.  They  are  a  wonderful  game. 
There  is  nothing  more  alive  or  more  challenging.  "To  wing  the 
idea  with  the  word"  is  the  ambition  of  everyone.  If  we  can  use 
the  exact  words  to  express  our  meaning,  the  beautiful  word  to  give 
life  all  the  beauty  possible,  the  humorous  unexpected  word  to  give 
life  lightness,  then  we  are  really  doing  something. 
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Four  Brief  Thoughts 

(Prize  Poetry) 

Anne  Burr 

Night  on  Nantucket — 

The  pale  soft  petal  of  the  curving  beach, 
Drifted  from  some  great  lily  of  the  moon, 
Whispers  of  flowers  which  the  soul  may  reach. 
In  far  sweet  world  where  time  and  size  dissolve 
In  the  cool  waters  of  Eternity. 

Epitaph  For  All  Ancestors — 

Their  fame  is  rusty  now  from  long  disuse, 
Those  unreturning  unremembered  dead — 
Their  names  smeared  by  the  dusty  feet  of  Time 
Scuffling  his  sandals  through  the  fallen  years 
In  tired  search  for  glory  that  has  fled. 

Vandal's  Lament — 

It  was  too  fine  a  fire 
For  hands  as  gross  as  mine — 
It  slipped  and  faded  dully. 
In  slow  degrading  mire. 

Now  the  clear  blaze  is  dead — 
My  candles  seem  too  dim ; 
I  grope  through  a  bleak  world 
To  empty  dark  ahead. 

My  Life — 

I  keep  a  private  fire, 
A  blind  and  hungry  blaze ; 
Onto  this  futile  pyre 
I  slowly  throw  the  days. 
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Who  Would  Gallant  Be 

Bella  Meade 

XrnriOINE  crouched  on  the  captain's  bunk.    He  watched  the  cap- 

I    tain  pour  a  finger  of  cognac  and  drink  it  off.    Then  he  said, 

-^  'Tell  me,  Captain,  will  we  attack  without  fail,  or  will  it  be — ?" 

"Like  last  time?  No,  Father,"  said  the  captain  grimly.  "No, 
it  will  not  be  called  off  again.    We  will  attack." 

"I  see,"  said  the  priest.  He  saw.  He  saw  the  terrible  silent 
seconds  before  zero  hour,  during  which  one  could  no  longer  say  a 
funny  thing,  but  only  a  frightened  thing.  And  the  frightened  thing 
above  all  one  must  not  say,  even  to  oneself,  for  then  one  would  break 
and  run  and  liide  one's  head  beneath  the  dirty  straw  on  the  bottom 
of  the  trench.  'Toine  saw  the  terrible  minutes,  exhausting  with 
the  effort  of  not  thinking,  when  one  throbbed  one's  heart  out  trying 
not  to  scream.  He  heard  the  whistle,  he  heard  the  irrevocable, 
"Forward,  men !"  He  looked  at  the  moments,  the  hours,  the  years 
of  the  scene  which  followed,  and  thought  that  he  could  not  go 
through  with  his  role  another  time.  He  had  thought  this  before 
the  last  attack,  but  he  had  been  reprieved,  for  the  attack  had  been 
postponed.  He  looked  at  the  horror  from  which  this  time  there 
would  be  no  reprieve. 

"I  see,"  said  'Toine  again. 

"I'm  counting  on  you.  Father."  'Toine  saw  that  the  captain's 
hands  shook  so  that  he  could  not  light  his  cigarette  for  awhile. 
"The  men  have  faith  in  you.     It's  strong,  like  superstition." 

"Yes,"  murmured  'Toine.  "God  is  all  they  have  left  when  they 
are  attacking.     He  doesn't  help  much,  but  He's  all  they  have." 

The  captain  looked  at  'Tome  curiously.  "Sometimes  you're  not 
much  like  a  priest,  Father,"  he  said.  "It  never  funks  you.  though, 
does  it — the  shells,  the  blood?" 

'Toine's  eyes  were  inscrutable  as  he  arose,  taking  a  large  wooden 
crucifix  from  the  table.  He  took  the  large  one  because  they  were 
going  to  attack,  and  glazing  eyes  could  not  see  the  smaller  one  as 
well. 

"I  have  faith.  Captain,"  said  'Toine.  "With  faith,  there  is  no 
fear." 
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He  went  out,  along  the  winding,  stinking  corridor  of  the  trench. 

Hard,  tired  eyes  looked  at  him  from  tense  faces.  Filthy  hands 
touched  him  for  luck  as  he  passed.  The  men  cherished  'Toine — he 
was  a  charm.  They  had  faith  in  him,  faith  strong  like  superstition, 
because  he  had  faith.  For  God  was  all  they  had  left,  and  it  wasn't 
very  much,  but  it  was  all  they  had.  God  was  like  walking  around 
ladders,  and  not  lighting  three  on  a  match.  All  the  logical  things 
failed,  so  that  all  you  had  left  was  superstition ;  so  you  believed  in 
that.  'Toine — they  called  him  'Toine  instead  of  Father  because  he 
had  been  with  them  from  the  first,  and  was  very  close  to  them — 
'Toine  was  the  symbol  of  God.  And  he  was  not  afraid,  because  he 
believed  in  God'  ability  to  ward  off  gangrene  and  shells,  and  he  had 
never  been  hurt.  He  was  always  on  the  field  too,  not  waiting  in  the 
trench,  like  many  priests.  So  they  touched  him  for  luck  when  he 
went  by.    They  did  not  know  that  'Toine  had  seen  too  many  die. 

'Toine  sat  on  a  sand-bag  and  looked  at  the  straw  on  the  bottom 
of  the  trench.  A  few  minutes — ten,  five,  and  then  it  would  be  zero 
hour.  They  would  go  over  the  side  of  the  trench  and  the  shells 
would  scream.  The  men  would  hesitate  and  start  to  break,  and  the 
captain  had  said,  "I  trust  you,  Father.  The  men  have  faith  in  you." 
The  men  had  faith  in  him,  'Toine,  who  was  living  a  lie.  He  was  liv- 
ing a  lie  because  he  preached  and  acted  a  faith  which  he  did  not 
have,  which  he  had  lost  from  seeing  too  many  die.  When  the  men 
started  to  break,  he  must  speak  to  them,  encourage  them,  because 
he  had  made  them  believe  in  him,  because  of  his  faith  which  he  did 
not  really  have.  He,  who  died  in  agony  when  a  shell  screamed,  he, 
who  was  a  coward  physically  and  mentally,  must  encourage  them, 
urge  them  on  when  they  started  to  break.  'Toine,  who  was  the 
symbol  of  God,  could  not  bring  himself  to  face  God  because  God 
knew  that,  though  the  soldiers  trusted  in  his  faith,  there  was  no 
faith  for  them  to  trust  in.  God  knew  that  'Toine  knew  that  living 
on  was  a  matter  of  sheer  luck ;  He  knew  that  'Toine  was  sure  that 
Divinity  had  nothing  to  do  with  warding  off  shells  and  gangrene. 
He  knew  that  'Toine  was  living  a  lie,  and  in  doing  so,  was  break- 
ing faith  with  God  and  man,  so  that  there  was  really  nothing  left 
for  him.  So  'Toine  sat  on  a  sand-bag  three  minutes  before  the  at- 
tack and  could  not  pray,  because  he  had  no  faith. 


"They're  badly  frightened.  Father,"  the  captain  said.     "They 
haven't  forgotten  Amiens.    They're  going  to  break." 
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"Yes,"  'Toine  said.  "They're  frightened."  And  I  am  dead, 
horribly  dead,  with  agony  in  my  eyes  and  my  body  mangled. 

"Yes,"  said  'Toine  again.  "But  they  won't  break  badly,  Captain. 
We'll  see  them  through."  I'll  see  them  through, — I,  who  am  so 
afraid  that  I  fear  death  because  I  cannot  face  God.  I,  who  am  de- 
ceiving you  and  those  who  believe  in  me  because  I  have  convinced 
them  of  a  faith  I  do  not  have.  I,  who  have  given  counterfeit  coin, 
so  that  I  may  never  again  stand  in  the  grace  of  God  of  whom  I  am 
the  symbol. 

"I  depend  on  you,  Father,"  said  the  captain,  and  walked  on. 

'Toine  waited  with  the  men  for  the  whistle.  He  saw  that  the 
captain  was  right.  They  were  badly  frightened.  They  had  not 
forgotten  Amiens.  'Toine's  ear  caught  the  rebellion  in  their  voices 
— the  rebellion  of  hysteria.    He  knew  that  they  would  break  badly. 

The  whistle  blew,  and  as  in  a  dream,  'Toine  heard  the  captain's 
"Forward !"  He  saw  the  officers  leading  the  charge  over  the  para- 
pets. He  saw  the  men  go  over  the  sand-bags  and  surge  forward. 
He  hardly  knew  that  he  followed,  for  the  spat  of  bullets  and  the 
whine  of  shells  was  in  his  ears,  and  he  was  blind.  He,  'Toine,  whom 
the  men  and  the  captain  trusted  because  he  had  a  faith  in  God  that 
gave  them  strength,  was  blind  with  fear.  And  then  it  came.  The 
men  wavered  and  broke.  'Toine  screamed  with  the  officers,  "For- 
ward !"  And  those  nearest  him  hesitated  for  their  faith  in  'Toine 
was  strong,  like  superstition. 

Suddenly  'Toine  knew.  He  knew  that  there  was  a  thing  he  could 
do — a  thing  which  would  establish  him  with  God,  to  whom  he  had 
pledged  himself,  and  with  Whom  he  had  broken  tryst,  because  he 
had  lost  all  but  a  pretended  faith.  If  he  could  overcome  his  physical 
fear  for  a  short  time  it  would  be  enough:  he  had  given  the  men 
something  to  cling  to  and  it  wasn't  much  but  it  was  all  they  had. 
He  had  deceived  them  in  giving  it  to  them,  for  he  felt  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  the  faith  he  pretended  but  now  that  they  be- 
lieved in  it,  he  must  see  that  that  belief  continued  and  was  strength- 
ened so  that  it  would  not  break.  For  it  was  all  they  had.  If  he 
could  do  this  thing,  if  he  could  establish  faith,  though  it  was  a  faith 
he  did  not  have  himself,  the  lie  he  had  lived  could  not  hurt  them, 
but  only  himself.  And  if  he  sacrificed  himself  to  the  attempt,  then 
he  might  stand  square  once  more  before  the  God  to  Whom  he  had 
pledged  himself,  for  God  would  see  that  the  lie  he  had  lived  had 
ended  in  high  endeavor.    He  would  be  purged. 
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They  told  about  it  afterward,  those  men  inspired  by  'Toine's 
faith.  They  told  how  the  little  priest  had  cried,  "Forward!  God 
is  with  you!  See,  He  protects  me,"  and  how  he  had  stood  up, 
straight  and  still,  while  bullets  whistled  around  him,  and  a  shell 
shrieked  over  his  head.  He  stood  there  through  an  eternity  of 
seconds,  while  they  watched  him  dumbly  from  the  shelter  of  shell 
holes  and  tree  stumps.  And  the  bullets  went  so  close  to  him  that 
one  could  not  tell  whether  or  not  they  had  struck  him  until  one  saw 
that  he  still  stood  there  with  his  face  lifted  up,  crying  that  God 
was  with  him.  And  after  awhile  they  believed  him,  and  crawled 
out  of  their  shell-holes,  and  charged. 

They  captured  the  enemy  guns,  and  later  on,  'Toine  was  award- 
ed the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

But  the  general  had  to  go  to  a  quiet  hospital  near  Brest  to  give 
it  to  him;  and  when  they  got  there,  the  matron  said  there  wasn't 
much  point  in  even  telling  him  about  it. 

For  'Toine,  whom  the  general  wished  to  decorate  for  extreme 
gallantry  under  fire  and  for  valor  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
'Toine,  who  had  wanted  to  clear  himself  before  God  by  keeping 
faith  with  those  who  trusted  him  because  of  a  lie  he  had  lived, 
'Toine  who  died  hard  by  every  whining  bullet,  'Toine  had  stood  up 
in  the  midst  of  a  hail  from  Hell,  for  an  eternity  of  seconds,  crying 
that  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  because  God  was  with  them.  He 
had  cried,  "Forward !"  while  his  heart  stopped  beating  and  he  went 
deaf  and  blind  with  fear.  And  after  the  attack,  they  had  found  him 
wandering  aimlessly,  and  all  he  said  was  that  something  had  been 
squared,  and  then  he  had  been  hysterical  so  that  they  took  him 
away. 

So  'Toine  went  to  the  quiet  hospital  near  Brest,  where  they  put 
him  in  the  psychopathic  ward  because  he  had  an  incurable  case  of 
shell-shock. 

The  matron  told  the  general  who  wanted  to  decorate  'Toine  that 
his  was  the  strangest  case  of  the  kind  she  had  ever  seen,  and  that 
none  of  the  doctors  understood  it.  For,  though  his  mind  was  blank 
from  stark  horror,  his  face  had  a  peace  which  was  like  nothing  so 
much  as  the  picture  of  Christ  in  the  cathedral  at  Rheims. 
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Spring:  6:00  A.  M. 

Evelyn  Gibson 

Birds  twitter  high  in  the  trees 
And  everywhere  is  the  mist  of  the  dawn ; 
Honey  is  sought  by  the  bees ; 
Freshness  exalts  as  it's  born. 

Soft  and  cool  air  floats  about, 

It  melts  the  wide  curtain  of  mist ; 

Tiny  soft  raindrops  in  doubt, 

Fall  where  the  morning  dew  missed. 

Only  the  calls  of  the  birds, 

And  hushing  of  soft  drizzling  drops. 

Over  the  silence  is  heard ; 

Soon  though,  the  soft  drizzling  stops. 

Budlets  now  stretch  their  full  height ; 
Leaves  that  have  bathed  in  the  dew, 
Shaking  themselves  after  night, 
Stretch  to  see  how  much  they  grew. 
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A  Brown  Study 

Margaret  Vallance 

IN  the  mellow  silence  of  his  brown-panelled  study  the  minister 
felt  as  remote  from  the  maelstrom  of  life  as  some  watcher  on 
Sirius.  He  was  comfortably  attired  in  a  velveteen  jacket  and 
house  slippers  and  puffed  meditatively  on  his  pipe  as  he  considered 
the  paper  and  pencil  before  him.  A  discreet  tap  on  the  door 
heralded  the  arrival  of  Annie,  the  faithful  old  rectory  servant,  with 
a  tray.  "It's  sorry  I  am  to  be  disturbin'  ye,  Master  David,"  she 
began,  "but  I  brought  yer  tea  in  early  as  there  be  a  man  at  the 
loor  wantin'  to  sell  a  load  o'  wood.  I  did  tell  him  we  needed  no 
more  now,  but  he  was  that  persistent,  sorr.  He  sez  he's  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  from  Mill  Road  with  six  children  an'  a  sick  wife." 

While  speaking  Annie  had  deftly  arranged  the  tea-things  on  a 
small  table  and  now  bent  to  stir  up  the  fire.  The  ruddy  gleam  was 
reflected  by  the  heavy,  old  mahogany  furniture  and  the  luxurious 
warmth  of  the  book-lined  walls  made  the  waning  afternoon  light 
doubly  bleak  and  gray.  The  minister  looked  out  across  the  austere 
landscape  of  frost-bound  earth  to  the  rhododendron  hedge  shiver- 
ing under  its  ice-coated  leaves.  What  a  miserable  day  for  his  wife 
to  be  shopping!  Then  turning  round  he  said,  "Ah,  well,  Annie,  I 
imagine  that  we  can  find  space  for  his  wood.  Tell  him  we  will  take 
it."  And  with  a  firm  gesture,  repelling  all  further  discussion,  David 
Bligh  turned  back  to  his  manuscript.  Annie  sighed  hopelessly  and, 
whisking  a  fleck  of  dust  off  the  spotless  table,  softly  shut  the  door 
behind  her. 

Left  alone  the  minister  straightened  and  then  smiled  a  trifle. 
He  probably  shouldn't  spend  the  money;  but  then,  poor  chap! 
What  a  life  he  must  lead !  Besides  it  was  part  of  a  minister's  duty 
as  well  as  being  his  own  pleasure.  How  fortunate  he  was  that  his 
position  enabled  him  to  help  others!  But  if  only  he  might  share 
his  real  treasure.  If  he  but  had  the  power  to  reveal  the  true  uni- 
verse and  man's  glorious  spiritual  heritage !  Chart  the  unmeasured 
forces  interpenetrating  each  human  thought  and  emotion,  yet  un- 
suspected by  all  but  a  few.  .  .  . 

He  arose  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down,  then  checked  himself. 
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What  was  that  that  he  had  read  the  other  day — about  life  on  the 
globe  having  existed  for  nine  million  years  before  the  human  form 
was  evolved?  But  how  immensely  further  man  had  come  in  one- 
ninth  of  the  time!  And  yet  he  and  this  splendid  existence  were  all  a 
result  of  the  courage  of  that  early  marine  life  which  first  migrated 
to  land.  For  there  the  necessity  of  adaptation  had  brought  about 
the  most  rapid  evolution.  What  an  ironical  paradox  that  life  de- 
veloped best  under  hardsnips !  And  yet  therein  perhaps  lay  the 
reason  for  existence  being  what  it  is. 

His  speculations  were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  reappearance  of 
Annie,  closely  followed  by  Baby  Janet.  "Shure  an'  I'm  sorry  to  be 
botherin'  ye  agin,  sorr,  but  that  impident  O'Shaughnessy,  he's 
wantin'  his  money  now — sez  he's  afther  lavin'  the  wood  in  the  back 
drive,  sorr,  an'  gittin'  a  perscription  for  that  sick  wife  o'  his. 
Hmph !  more  like  'tis  whiskey  he's  plannin'  on !" 

"Well,  well,  Annie,  it  won't  do  any  harm  to  pay  him  now  and  you 
must  realize  that  you  will  never  bring  out  the  best  in  a  man  by  a 
suspicious  attitude.  Cultivate  an  internal  assumption  of  good  and 
you  will  irresistibly  attract  to  you  all  goodness  and  perfection." 
As  he  spoke  the  minister  bent  a  kindly  yet  searching  gaze  on  her 
honest  countenance.  Then  opening  the  antique  secretary  in  one 
corner  of  the  room  he  took  out  his  cheque-book.  It  was  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  discover  a  substantial  balance  for,  although  his  stipend 
was  not  ungenerous  and  he  had  private  means  as  well,  money  under 
the  exigencies  of  his  position  had  a  way  of  evaporating  into  some- 
thing as  nebulous  as  gratitude.  Taking  out  the  pen  and  ink  he  pro- 
ceeded to  write  a  cheque  for  twice  the  amount  demanded. 

Annie's  plaintive  voice  again,  "I  wouldn't  think  once,  sorr,  to 
belie  your  words,  but  beggin'  yer  parding,  sorr,  that  good-for- 
nothing  would  be  greatly  improved  if  he  was  persuaded  at  the  ind 
av  a  policeman's  stick  to  go  to  work,  sorr,  an'  not  live  on  a  good 
man's  charity !" 

Annie's  statement  received  emphatic  corroboration  from  an  un- 
expected source.  The  baby  chimed  in  with,  "Ditty  man!  ditty 
man!"  The  minister  laughed  at  the  incorrigible  Annie  and  her 
staunch  supporter,  then  handed  her  the  cheque.  As  Annie  picked 
up  the  tea  tray  and  shooed  out  the  Sprite,  which  was  her  fond 
father's  name  for  the  baby,  he  re-established  himself  in  his  chair. 
Where  was  he?  Oh,  yes!  He  took  up  his  pencil.  The  wonderful 
courage  of  that  early  sea  life  in  venturing  onto  land  and  its  splendid 
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reward.  How  terrifying  this  strange  new  world  must  have  seemed ! 
The  keen  vapor  which  forced  itself  on  them,  the  cold  nights,  the 
hard,  rough  earth,  and  the  brilliant  light  that  hurt  their  sea-dim- 
med eyes !  Probably  that  which  frightened  them  most  was  the  lack 
of  support  and  protection  in  this  element. 

Yet  this  world  which  they  were  just  discovering  had  always  been 
there ;  it  was  merely  that  their  view  had  been  restricted ;  when  they 
ventured  out  of  their  narrow  confines  they  found  new  and  infinitely 
wider  horizons,  which,  if  shocking  to  their  primitive  organisms,  yet 
brought  them  life  and  happiness  intensified  a  hundredfold.  In  a 
similar  manner  man  is  now  being  made  aware  of  a  universal  super- 
consciousness  ;  we  already  know  of  certain  extra-sensitive  persons 
who  in  trances  and  soul-shaking  crises  have  received  radio-hke 
waves  or,  as  we  may  also  say,  contacted  a  current  bearing  reports 
of  this  unknown  realm  exactly  as  some  enterprising  mollusk  must 
have  learned  of  the  land  world  above  from  rays  of  light  penetrating 
to  him. 

The  minister's  rapid  hand  stopped  abruptly.  There  had  just 
come  to  his  ears  the  tinkling  of  a  bell.  Ordinarily  this  would  have 
made  no  impression  on  his  consciousness  but  it  was  followed  by  a 
dull  thud  and  then  a  groan.  He  arose  hastily  and  opened  the  door. 
Could  anj-thing  have  happened  to  his  darling  baby?  At  the  oppo- 
site side  of  a  wide,  light  hall  was  a  curving  staircase  with  a  small 
rug  at  its  foot.  Annie  in  an  ignominious  heap  was  tenderly  rub- 
bing one  ankle,  alarm  in  her  usually  twinkling  blue  eyes.  Beside 
her  stood  the  wide-eyed  Sprite  inquiring  tenderly,  "You  hut?  You 
hut,  Nannie?" 

The  rector  bent  over  her  with  concern  in  his  voice.  "My  dear 
Annie!  Are  you  hurt  badly?  Here,  let  me  help  you."  Half-carry- 
ing he  led  her  to  a  sofa  and  after  examining  her  ankle,  remarked 
with  relief,  "It's  nothing  but  strained  ligaments.  I'll  tape  it  up 
and  you  must  keep  off  it  for  a  few  days.  But  however  did  you 
happen  to  fall?" 

Annie  had  seemed  for  once  silenced  by  her  own  catastrophe.  Now 
she  exclaimed  with  some  asperity,  "  'Twas  that  dratted  rug,  Master 
David.  'Tis  the  fringe  that  the  wee  puppie  chewed  and  mistress 
was  hopin'  to  have  mended  soon.  But  I'm  thinking'  now  t'will  not 
be  needful  if  she'll  only  pull  off  the  ither  ind,  too."  And  Annie 
laughed  with  a  return  of  her  native  humour. 

But  David  Bligh  was  regarding  her  with  a  singularly  troubled 
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frown.  He  was  recalling  several  days  ago  when  his  wife  had  re- 
marked that  she  was  hoping  to  save  enough  money  this  month  to 
meet  a  few  household  repairs  which  had  been  neglected  owing  to 
his  habitual  generosity.  With  a  sinking  feeling  he  realized  that 
this  rug  was  undoubtedly  one  of  them  and  that  the  money  he  had 
spent  that  afternoon  was  intended  for  that  purpose.  In  fact,  he 
was  actually  responsible  for  Annie's  accident  through  his  thought- 
lessness— dear,  faithful  Annie  who  had  been  his  nurse  and  friend 
ever  since  his  mother's  early  death.  He  turned  to  her  remorsefully 
and  exclaimed  as  he  saw  her  trying  to  hobble  up,  "No,  Annie,  you 
mustn't  try  to  walk!  The  only  way  you'll  get  well  is  to  keep  off 
your  foot  for  a  few  days.  Lie  down  here  and  think  of  yourself 
for  once."  As  she  protested  that  she  must  see  to  the  dinner,  he 
added  confidently.  "I  will  take  care  of  everything." 

The  baby,  who  had  followed  the  proceeding  with  priestly  gravity, 
suddenly  began  a  soft  gurgling.  Her  disconcerted  father  soon  saw, 
however,  that  the  origin  of  her  amusement  was  purely  infantile, 
and  that  she  was  trying  to  put  Annie's  not  too  diminutive  shoe  on 
her  own  foot.  Hastily  rescuing  this  he  asked  Annie  if  he  couldn't 
get  her  something  to  read. 

"Thank  you,  Master  David,  for  yer  kind  thought  but  I've  finished 
all  the  mistress's  magazines,  and  I  was  just  going  to  return  my 
books  to  the  Penny  Lending  Library,  so  I  greatly  fear  there's  noth- 
ing for  me  to  read." 

"Well."  he  suggested,  "perhaps  you  would  find  something  of 
interest  in  my  own  library.    I'll  go  and  see." 

The  minister's  shelves,  although  lacking  any  apparent  systematic 
arrangement,  were  roughly  divided  into  tAvo  sections,  ecclesiastical 
and  scientific.  As  he  once  humorously  remarked,  "Since  the  pro- 
phets themselves  now  use  science  as  their  oracle,  I  will  go  to  the 
very  fountain-head  and  justify  my  religious  convictions  by  material 
evidence."  Ruefully  glancing  at  the  books  which  he  never  seemed 
to  have  time  to  peruse,  the  rector  thought  with  a  certain  envy  of 
Annie's  leisure  and  concluded  that  perhaps  housework  was  prefer- 
able to  other  occupations,  at  least,  if  one  wanted  opportunity  for 
study.  At  Annie's  hopeful  call  that  she  liked  exciting  stories  with 
pictures,  he  hurriedly  selected  Sir  James  Jeans's  latest  book  be- 
cause it  possessed  a  full-page  illustration  of  primeval  dinosaurs,  as 
well  as  a  few  missionary  tracts  for  adventure  in  foreign  countries. 

After  seeing  that  Annie  was  snugly  settled  on  the  sofa,  her  swol- 
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len  ankle  carefully  arranged  to  give  the  least  pain,  he  retired  to  his 
study,  leaving  the  door  open  in  order  to  hear  the  bells.  Further- 
more, he  insisted  on  taking  the  baby  with  him,  exclaiming  lightly 
over  Annie's  protest  that  she  wouldn't  trouble  him  in  the  least  and 
that  Annie  must  be  quiet. 

Annie  looked  after  him  with  adoring  eyes.  How  kind  and 
thoughtful  dear  Master  David  was!  He  acted  just  like  a  saint — 
and  looked  like  one  too,  for  the  matter  o'  that.  His  eyes  were  such 
a  clear  blue !  Sometimes  when  he  was  very  serious  they  seemed  to 
light  up  and  his  whole  face  shone  just  the  way  the  St.  John  in  the 
stained  glass  window  did  when  the  sunshine  came  through.  She 
remembered  Mrs.  Jackson's  saying,  when  first  he  started  to  preach, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  he  ought  to  be  back  in  the  choir  singing.  And 
he  sang  so  beautifully !  Why,  even  when  he  was  giving  the  sermon 
his  voice  was  like  a  stream  talking.  He  always  sounded  just  as  if 
he  were  speaking  to  God.  But  everybody  knew  what  he  meant 
even  when  they  didn't  quite  understand  the  words.  No  one  ever 
went  to  sleep,  either — not  even  old  Mrs.  Lancy,  who  was  stone-deaf, 
nor  the  wild  Whitcomb  boys,  that  wasted  all  their  mother's  hard- 
earned  money. 

Her  pleasant  musings  were  interrupted  by  Master  David's  start- 
led accents,  "Janet,  Janet!  What  have  you  been  into?  Good 
Heavens!  the  child  is  covered  with  ink  and  she  has  spilled  it  on 
the  rug,  too.  Annie,  what  shall  I  do?"  He  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, frantically  extending  a  well-blackened  infant. 

Annie  came  to  his  rescue  efficiently.  "First  rinse  off  the  wee 
child,  sorr,  and  then  get  a  cup  of  sweet  milk  with  a  cloth  from  the 
cellar-way  an'  rub  it  in  well.  'Tis  on  the  mistress's  be-utiful  China 
rug  that  her  father  gave  her  at  your  wedding?  Oh,  Master  David, 
what  a  dreadful  shame!"  A  twinge  of  pain  crossed  her  face  and 
she  cried  out  involuntarily,  "Drat  that  ankle!  How  I  wish  Mistress 
were  here!"  Then  she  continued,  "But  that  milk  will  take  it  right 
out  if  ye  put  it  on  at  once  an'  rub  it  well,  sorr.  Then  I've  a  wonder- 
ful bleach  that'll  pick  up  anything  left." 

"She  must  have  got  into  the  bottle  I  left  out,"  the  minister  mur- 
mured, scrubbing  obediently.  "The  first  I  knew  of  it  was  when 
she  climbed  on  my  knee  and  finger-printed  my  papers.  Well,  you 
don't  sound  very  sympathetic,  laughing  like  that,"  he  observed  re- 
proachfully. 

But  a  moment  later  Annie  looked  alarmed  as  she  cried,  "Oh, 
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sorr,  what's  that  I'm  smellin'?    Will  ye  please  to  baste  the  roast, 
sorr?" 

His  voice  answered  her  from  the  kitchen  and  she  took  up  her 
book.  But  while  Annie  thought  the  minister  was  watching  the 
dinner,  he  was  seated  in  her  capacious  rocker,  immersed  in  a  brown 
study.  How  could  he  express  this  idea  that  there  was  some  point 
of  rest  in  the  universe?  The  soul  might  retire  to  it  always.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  the  utmost  confusion  or  at  a  moment  of  pain  one 
could  anchor  there  until  he  had  got  his  directions  again.  But  how 
to  say  this  so  that  it  would  appeal  to  the  intellect? 

An  eager  light  flashed  into  his  eyes.  That  was  it!  Science  it- 
self should  be  put  to  his  service.  The  latest  theory  of  the  structure 
of  the  atom — a  mysterious  abstraction  which  at  the  present  moment 
was  in  good  standing — with  its  negative  electrons  kept  continually 
whirling  about  a  positive  center  by  their  mutual  attraction.  That 
was  the  universe  on  Lilliputian  scale!  And  in  this  nucleus  is  a 
neutron,  quiescent,  at  rest,  with  "the  peace  that  passeth  under- 
standing". He  sniffed  suddenly;  what  was  that  peculiar  odor?  His 
glance  rested  absently  on  the  sewing-box  in  the  broad  window-sill. 
What  was  it  Annie  had  said — ^baste  the  roast?  He  drew  the  box 
towards  him  and  then  put  it  down  on  the  table  with  an  uncertain 
expression.  Opening  the  door  he  went  in  to  Annie.  "You  didn't 
really  mean  for  me  to  baste  the  roast,  did  you?"  he  inquired  hesi- 
tantly. 

"Why,  to  be  shure,  sorr,  that  I  did,"  she  exclaimed.  But  then  a 
merry  smile  of  comprehension  lighted  her  face  and  she  cried  out, 
"Oh,  Master  David,  whatever  were  ye  thinkin'  of!  I  meant  to  pour 
water  on't,  not  to — "  and  here  Annie  burst  into  a  resounding  laugh 
— "not  to — to  sew  'tup  like  'twas  the  week's  darnin',  sorr!"  she 
finished  with  a  gasp. 

The  minister  laughed  with  her  and  then  observed,  "Really,  Annie, 
you  cooks  have  a  secret  language  all  your  own !" 

"  'Deed,  sorr,  an'  I've  sometimes  thought  the  same  o'  ministers." 
Annie  replied  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

"Why,  Annie,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have  difficulty  in 
comprehending  me?"  he  cried  in  amazement. 

"Well,  no,  sorr.  Sometimes  I  am  in  a  bit  of  a  puzzlement  when 
ye  use  words  like  "fenymina"  an'  "contimpalation"  but  I  always 
see  where  yere  drivin'  at.  Now,  sorr,  I'm  smellin'  that  pore  roast 
o'  mine,  like  the  pan  was  burned  black,  so  won't  ye  please  to  go 
an'  fix  it?"  .  , ... 
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"Oh,  yes,  certainly.  Put  water  on  it,"  and  the  minister  disap- 
peared into  the  kitchen. 

"Run  a  bit  of  water  in  a  cup,  you  know,  sorr,  an'  then  pour  it 
over  the  meat,"  Annie  called  after  him. 

"In  a  cup.    Oh,  yes,  yes,  of  course!" 

The  roast  appeared  to  be  in  direst  extremities  judging  by  the 
odors  emanating  from  it,  but  after  a  bath  it  seemed  revivified ;  so 
the  minister  returned  to  the  study  and  his  sermon  mentally  invok- 
ing that  modern  trinity:  Einstein,  Eddington,  and  Jeans.  But  at 
the  threshT)ld  all  thoughts  of  science  and  cosmologies  deserted  him. 
His  adored  Sprite  with  her  amazing  intelligence  and  usual  dis- 
crimination had  removed  the  sewing-box  (generally  kept  well  out 
of  reach  by  the  far-seeing  Annie).  In  the  study  determination  had 
triumphed  over  a  mere  lock  and  the  doors  of  the  minister's  cher- 
ished inlaid  cabinet  now  hung  vacantly;  all  of  his  lovely  treasures 
from  abroad  mingled  with  contents  of  the  sewing-box.  The  dome 
and  minarets  of  the  Taj  Mahal  were  carefully  bound  together  with 
gaudy  yellow  darning  cotton  while  thimbles  crowned  the  pinnacles 
of  Rouen  Cathedral.  To  top  the  situation  off,  she  was  now  deeply 
immersed  in  his  papers.  As  he  moved  forward  amid  the  chaos, 
buttons  crunching  beneath  his  feet,  for  once  the  minister  heartily 
regretted  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  wearing  of  the  cloth. 

Ruefully  surveying  the  wreckage  and  thinking  of  his  incomplete 
sermon,  he  recalled  those  uninvaded  hours  of  quiet  under  Annie's 
serene  sway  and  his  wife's  wise  management.  If  only  she  were  here 
now!  She  would  know  just  what  to  do.  Then  he  heard  the  abrupt 
note  of  the  telephone  bell. 

A  few  moments  later  he  laid  down  the  receiver.  Poor  old  Mrs. 
Higgins!  So  Death  had  come  at  last  to  relieve  her  of  her  rheu- 
matic body.  But  she  was  always  so  afraid  to  die.  He  must  go  im- 
mediately and  give  her  what  hope  and  comfort  he  could — try  to  in- 
fuse her  with  his  own  certainty  of  the  approaching  divine  peace. 
He  had  already  put  on  his  woolen  scarf  and  was  reaching  for  his 
coat  when  he  heard  the  Baby's  eager  tones,  "Me  go?  Me  go  for 
wide,  Daddee?"  as  she  came  forward,  one  rubber  half  on,  dragging 
her  muff  behind  her. 

Then  it  swept  across  him,  the  overwhelming  thought,  he  had  for- 
gotten his  own  child!  What  should  he  do?  "Aunt  Sarah!"  he  ex- 
claimed aloud.  Yes,  dear  blessed  Aunt  Sarah.  Swiftly  he  dialed 
the  number.     A  long  pause.  .  .  .  Probably  she  was  upstairs.     An- 
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other  long  pause  .  .  .  but  still  no  answer.  Surely  she  was  in !  Per- 
haps he  had  dialed  wrong.  He  would  try  again.  Then  he  heard 
Annie,  Shure,  sorr,  an'  there  be  no  use  in  tryin'  to  call  Miss  Sarah. 
Have  ye  forgot  'tis  her  concert  afternoon?  She'll  not  be  back  'til 
dinner,  sorr." 

But  he  couldn't  leave  an  injured  old  woman  and  a  small  baby 
alone!  Then  he  remembered  the  neighbors.  Yes,  surely  one  of 
them  would  come  and  stay.  Already  five  minutes  had  passed.  He 
must  hurry!  "Annie,  which  one  of  the  neighbors  shall  I  call?" 
he  inquired,  taking  down  the  directory. 

"  'Deed,  sorr,  I  don't  know  who  to  say.  The  Jacksons  have  gone 
South — off  at  the  crack  o'  dawn  they  were,  Tuesday,  with  all  their 
summer  clothes.  An'  tonight  is  Thursday  so  everyone  that  doesn't 
have  small  children  is  eating  out." 

"Well,  that  leaves  the  Dulanys.  I'll  call  them.  They  are  prob- 
ably in  because  of  the  children."     He  riffled  the  pages  rapidly. 

"No,  sorr,"  Annie  interrupted,  "there's  no  good  in  tryin'  to  get 
them.  I  know  that  for  a  fact.  This  very  morning  I  saw  the  man 
put  a  big  red  quarantine  sign  up  on  the  door.  Little  Johnny  has 
the  scarlet  fever." 

He  paced  the  room  in  despair.  Surely  somewhere  there  was 
someone  to  take  care  of  the  minister's  child!  Ten  minutes  gone. 
Then  Annie's  comforting  voice  broke  in  upon  him,  "Never  mind, 
never  matter,  Master  David.  Lave  the  wee  lamb  with  me.  The 
Good  Lord'll  provide." 

The  minister  stopped.  He  realized  that  however  the  Lord  might 
choose  to  provide  for  his  dear  ones,  Annie's  remarks  were  in  the 
nature  of  a  categorical  imperative — -an  ultimatum  of  the  absolute. 
And  he  must  go  quickly.  Despondently  he  thought  of  his  sermon 
and  its  dominant  idea- — that  peaceful  center  to  which  one  might 
retire,  leaving  all  burdens  with  the  Infinite.  Well,  here  was  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  testing  the  efficacy  of  those  words  meant 
to  guide  and  comfort  others.  He  certainly  wouldn't  be  of  much 
help  to  his  parish  if  he  couldn't  act  on  his  own  words.  Now  to  at- 
tempt to  enter  that  divine  harmony — to  give  out  light  and  strength 
instead  of  trying  to  hold  them  for  his  own. 

But  as  he  went  down  the  little  walk  he  could  not  entirely  banish 
thoughts  of  the  Sprite,  whom  he  had  left  at  the  door,  weeping  as 
only  a  heart-broken  child  can.  What  mischief  she  might  be  mak- 
ing, what  accidents  could  occur.    He  better  appreciated  her  poten- 
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tialities  now !  But  he  must  concentrate  his  thoughts,  for  they  be- 
longed to  Mrs.  Higgins.    Rebirth  in  all  its  sublimity  awaited  her.  .  . 

The  early  twilight  had  already  darkened  over  the  earth  and  a  soft 
snow  muffled  his  footsteps.  Peering  down  the  misty  street  he 
descried  a  dim  figure.  For  an  instant,  with  Annie's  parting  words 
in  his  mind,  he  fancied  that  it  must  be  the  incarnation  of  St.  Agnes 
with  the  lamb  in  her  arms  come  to  watch  over  his  child.  The 
vision  advanced  with  a  rapidity  and  lightness  almost  ethereal  and 
then  as  it  passed  under  the  revealing  glare  of  a  street-lamp,  he 
saw  the  radiant,  happy  countenance  of  his  own  beloved  wife.  The 
transfiguring  halo  was  her  own  bright  hair  and  the  lamb  dissolved 
into  an  armful  of  white  packages.  Coming  up  to  him,  she  ex- 
claimed, "Why,  hello,  dear!    Is  everything  all  right?" 

"Yes,"  he  managed  to  articulate  over  the  flooding  tide  of  relief, 
"everything's  all  right — now." 
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Faith 

Margaret  Roper 

Consumed  by  its  own  dying  fires  that  shone 
The  more  intense  for  passion's  ebbing  wave, 
Deathless,  yet  ever  dying,  to  its  grave 
The  sun,  departing,  left  the  heavenly  zone. 
And  as  when  earthly  crises  kings  dethrone 
Confusion  reigns  and  fear  assails  the  brave, 
Till  one  arise  supreme  to  guide  and  save — 
A  lonely  star  rose  from  the  great  unknown. 
So  does  the  soul  know  through  eternity 
Brief  sways  of  passion  that  become  divine, 
Yet  ceasing  leave  intense  uncertainty 
To  echo,  hollow,  through  an  empty  shrine. 
But  constancy  unfaltering  may  see 
The  star  of  faith  within  the  darkness  shine. 
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That  Passeth  Understanding 

Bella  Meade 

GABRIEL.  Gabriel  Johnston.  Gabriel  Johnston  who  was 
wiry  and  black  and  small.  The  other  negro  boys  called  him 
Dumb  Gabriel  because  he  didn't  laugh  much  at  grimy  jokes 
and  he  wasn't  very  good  at  cheating  at  marbles.  They  took  his 
lunch  away  from  him  at  recess  and  called  him  Dumb  Gabriel  again 
when  he  never  fought  back  and  never  told  the  teacher.  Dumb 
Gabriel  Johnston  who  took  a  beating  every  day,  and  couldn't  read 
well,  and  never  said  anything.  Dumb  Gabriel  whom  Big  Mose 
hated.  Big  Mose  was  the  strongest  boy  in  school,  and  the  smartest, 
and  the  most  feared.  Big  Mose  hated  Gabriel  because  no  matter 
how  hard  he  beat  him  he  never  cried,  but  got  a  look  in  his  eyes 
that  said  that  the  beating  made  no  impression.  It  said  that  Mose 
being  stronger,  and  smarter,  and  feared  didn't  matter  very  much. 
Mose  couldn't  understand  it ;  so  it  made  a  puzzled  fury  in  his  heart 
against  this  weak,  despised— this  diimb  boy,  who  couldn't  be  cowed 
out  of  that  look  in  his  eyes.  Mose  felt  that  Gabriel  just  didn't 
care  if  he  was  beaten. 

Big  Mose  was  right.  Dumb  Gabriel  was  not  bothered  by  beat- 
ings. He  was  not  both.ered  by  having  his  lunch  taken  from  him, 
either,  nor  by  being  called  dumb.  These  things  had  not  bothered 
him  since  he  was  five  years  old,  and  that  was  seven  years  ago. 
When  he  was  five  years  old  Gabriel  had  decided  to  fly. 

His  mother,  Judith,  had  taken  him  to  a  revival  across  the  river, 
and  Gabriel  had  watched  with  his  big  eyes  and  all  at  once  there  had 
come  to  him  a  strange  intoxicating  excitement.  He  had  felt  it  in 
the  pit  of  his  stomach  and  along  his  spine.  It  had  come  when  they 
sang  a  hymn — a  hymn  whose  first  stanza  Gabriel  had  heard  in 
silence.  But  when  they  came  to  the  second  stanza  Gabriel  screamed 
the  chorus : 

"Heaven !    Heaven ! 
When  I  get  to  Heaven,  going  to  put  on  my  wings, 
Going  to  fly  all  over  God's  Heaven!     Heaven!" 

It  was  in  that  frenzy  that  Gabriel's  spirit  rose.     It  rose  above 
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Sig  Mose;  above  the  teacher  who  whipped  him  for  being  stupid; 
above  his  whole  life.  It  rose  because  Gabriel's  child  mind  had 
fastened  on  something.  It  had  fastened  on  a  resolution  to  fly. 
Wings  took  you  up,  up,  away,  beyond  Mose  and  teachers  and  jeers. 
They  made  you  free.  They  took  you  to  a  beautiful  world — but 
here  Gabriel's  thought  checked.  The  beautiful  world  wings  took 
you  to  was  Heaven,  and  you  had  to  be  dead  to  go  there.  And 
suddenly  in  his  new  freedom  of  spirit,  Gabriel  decided  something 
else.  He  decided  that  he  would  have  a  beautiful  world  to  fly  in, 
and  you  would  not  have  to  be  dead  to  go  there.  You  could  go  there 
while  you  were  alive.  You  could  go  now !  So  when  the  revival  was 
over,  Gabriel  walked  home  v;ith  two  ideas  in  his  mind :  to  fly,  and 
to  fly  to  the  new  world  of  his  thoughts. 

Being  Ave,  when  he  got  home  he  climbed  to  the  roof  of  the  cow- 
shed and,  having  felt  his  shoulder  blades  confidently,  started  to  fly. 
Of  course,  his  ankle  was  sprained  and  his  mother  punished  him, 
but  he  knew  just  the  same  that  sometime  he  would  fly.  The  only 
difference  in  his  plans  was  that  he  would  have  to  make  the  new 
world,  his  world,  first,  not  fly  to  find  it,  on  his  wings.  So  he  began 
to  create  his  own  world,  and  when  he  had  finished  creating  it,  he 
knew  that  he  was  safe. 

He  went  to  school  when  his  ankle  was  better,  and  when  Big  Mose 
beat  him,  he  didn't  feel  it  so  much.  He  just  looked  at  Mose  a  little 
curiously,  and  it  was  then  that  Mose  felt  Dumb  Gabriel  triumph 
over  him.  Yes,  Dumb  Gabriel  triumphed.  For  v.hat  did  Mose 
know  of  a  beautiful  place  where  you  would  some  day  fly  all  the 
time?  What  did  Mose  know  of  clouds  that  were  red  and  gold  as 
well  as  white?  What  did  he  know  of  the  silver  lanes,  and  the  white 
milk  streams,  and  the  flowers  that  grew  honey-combs?  Gabriel 
had  seen  these  things  in  sunsets,  in  full  moons,  in  his  mother's 
stories,  and  so  he  could  put  them  in  the  world  he  had  made  for  him- 
self. But  Big  Mose  didn't  know  about  them  at  all,  and  moreover 
he  didn't  know  that  Gabriel  would  be  able  to  fly  sooner  or  later. 
So,  because  Big  Mose  didn't  know  any  of  this,  Gabriel  looked  at  him 
with  his  big  calm  eyes  and  triumphed,  and  Mose  hated  Gabriel  so 
much  that  he  wanted  to  kill  him,  because  he  couldn't  make  him 
afraid,  and  he  couldn't  understand  about  it. 

After  that,  the  boys  called  him  Dumb  Gabriel  more  than  ever,  be- 
cause they  couldn't  understand  about  him  any  more  than  Big  Mose 
could.     A  boy  you  could  beat  and  steal  from  and  call  names,  and 
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who  just  looked  at  you  like  it  didn't  matter  at  all — in  fact,  as  if  he 
was  the  one  who  was  beating  you  and  calling  you  names — a  boy  like 
that  must  be  very  dumb.  And  so  it  came  about  that  soon  the  older 
people  heard  about  it,  and  they  called  him  Dumb  Gabriel,  too. 

Dumb  Gabriel.  Dumb  Gabriel  who  wouldn't  stand  up  for  him- 
self. Dumb  Gabriel  who  didn't  spell  his  own  nam,e  twice  the  same 
way.  Dumb  Gabriel  who  had  walked  through  the  silver  lanes  of 
the  moon,  and  swum  in  its  milk  white  streams,  and  had  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  moon  and  swung  his  feet  in  space  and  talked  to  God. 

Gabriel  liked  God.  He  had  asked  Him  a  lot  of  things,  such  as 
how  He  had  started  the  world  in  the  first  place,  and  if  there  was  a 
glass  floor  in  Heaven  through  which  you  could  look  down  at  the 
world,  and  why  he  had  happened  to  make  Big  Mose.  He  had  asked 
about  his  flying,  too.  God  had  told  him  he  would  find  out  about 
some  of  the  things  later,  but  He  had  been  very  pointed  about  the 
flying.  He  had  said  that  Gabriel  would  certainly  get  his  wings  if 
he  never  gave  up,  and  didn't  get  impatient.  He  had  said  some 
other  things,  too.  Gabriel  found  out  that  God  didn't  like  Big 
Mose  much  Himself,  and  that  some  day,  He  was  going  to  pay  him 
back.  Yes,  God  and  Gabriel  got  on  very  well,  and  Gabriel  always 
felt  a  lot  better  after  talking  to  Him.  He  felt  strong  and  indifferent 
to  the  boys  at  school. 

And  Mose's  hatred  grew  and  grew  until  he  was  sure  that  some 
day  he  must  kill  Gabriel. 


When  Gabriel  was  fourteen,  he  stopped  going  to  school.  The 
teacher  told  his  mother  that  Gabriel  was  too  dumb  to  get  any  book 
learning,  but  he  might  be  able  to  learn  to  plow.  So  Gabriel  stayed 
home  all  day.  He  didn't  mind,  because  he  loved  his  mother,  who 
was  the  only  one  there.  She  beat  him  when  he  was  late  getting 
up  and  when  he  forgot  to  feed  the  pigs,  but  she  always  poured 
bacon  grease  on  his  corn  bread,  and  she  took  him  to  town  Saturday 
nights.  Gabriel  learned  to  plow,  and  when  spring  came,  he  learned 
to  sow.  He  liked  to  do  these  things.  They  were  simple,  quiet 
things,  and  nobody  bothered  him  or  sneered  at  him.  He  had  a  lot 
of  time  to  think  about  his  beautiful  half  moon-world,  and  he  had 
a  lot  of  things  to  speak  to  God  about.  When  Autumn  came,  and 
he  saw  the  crop  he  had  helped  raise,  he  added  a  golden  field  to 
his  World. 
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So  the  years  went  by,  and  Gabriel  was  twenty.  He  was  big  now, 
and  strong-,  and  there  was  a  great  peace  in  his  eyes.  He  ran  the 
little  farm,  happily  sowing  and  plowing  and  reaping.  In  the 
winter  nights  he  sat  with  his  mother  by  the  kitchen  stove,  smoking 
his  pipe  and  saying  little.  When  summer  came,  he  leaned  against 
the  porch  post  and  stared  at  the  moon  through  the  hot  haze  which 
winked  with  fire-flies.  It  was  these  times  which  Gabriel  liked  best, 
for  his  World  became  very  real  to  him  then,  and  he  became  part 
mystic.  It  was  a  though  his  body  melted  away,  and  there  was  only 
his  soul,  and  it  went  winging  its  way  through  the  misty  hot  night, 
upward, — flying,  flying — . 

The  world,  which  couldn't  understand  the  great  peace  in  Gabriel's 
eyes,  as  the  world  never  can  understand  peace,  said  that  he  was 
cracked.  If  it  had  known  more,  it  would  have  said  so  more  forcibly. 
But  if  it  had  known  all  there  was  to  know,  and  if  it  had  under- 
stood, the  world  might  have  said  that  Gabriel's  life  was  idyllic. 

So  Gabriel  was  twenty,  and  he  still  thought  of  his  wings  as  he 
had  thought  of  them  when  he  was  five.  He  had  thought  of  them, 
believed  in  them  too  long,  for  it  to  be  any  other  way.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  they  were  a  physical  impossibility.  In  fact, 
Gabriel  had  never  thought  about  drawing  a  line  between  the  physi- 
cal and  the  spiritual.  All  he  knew  was  that  when  he  was  five  he 
had  heard  a  hymn  which  went,  "I  got  wings — All  God's  children 
got  wings",  and  it  was  the  most  exciting  hymn  in  the  world,  and  it 
had  decided  him  to  learn  to  fly.  He  wanted  to  fly  so  that  he  could 
be  free,  and  because  it  was  a  beautiful  idea.  It  was  such  a  beautiful 
idea  that  a  whole  beautiful  world  went  with  it.  He  had  tried  to 
fly  and  had  only  sprained  his  ankle,  but  he  hadn't  given  up  the 
idea.  And  he  had  created  the  beautiful  world  that  went  with 
flying.  In  some  way  which  he  did  not  try  to  explain,  he  could  with- 
draw into  this  world  at  will,  and  because  people  did  not  know  where 
he  had  gone,  they  could  not  understand  the  triumphant  calm  of  his 
eyes  at  the  unhappiest  moments.  Some  day  he  would  fly  through 
his  moon-sunset-world.  It  was  enough.  His  simple  mind  asked  no 
more  questions.    So  the  neighbors  said  that  he  was  cracked. 

When  Gabriel  was  twenty-two,  his  mother  died.  She  cooked 
Gabriel's  bacon-side  and  mush  one  morning,  and  then  she  lay  on  her 
bed  and  died  quickly,  quietly,  telling  Gabriel  only  that  he  must 
get  a  wife.    She  said  it  wasn't  good  to  live  alone. 

So  Gabriel  bought  her  a  coffin,  and  put  fifty-cent  pieces  on  her 
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eyes.  During  the  f  unei'al,  he  stood  by  her  grave,  and  did  not  weep. 
He  was  telHng  her  silently  how  to  cross  the  river,  and  follow  the 
silver  lane  till  she  came  to  the  white  milk  stream.  If  she  would 
wait  there,  he  would  be  up  as  soon  as  he  could  get  away  from  the 
funeral  to  the  stillness  of  the  farm.  He  was  worried  because  she 
might  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  straight  to  Heaven,  and  wouldn't  wait 
for  him  to  see  her  once  more  before  she  went.  She  might  not 
know  that  God  often  came  to  his  World,  too. 

The  people  saw  the  calm,  almost  happy  look  in  Gabriel's  eyes,  and 
some  said  that  maybe  Judy  had  left  some  money,  as  Gabriel  was 
not  grieving  at  all.  But  most  of  them  said  that  he  was  so  cracked, 
he  didn't  realize.  But  Gabriel  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  or  perhaps 
he  did  know,  but  it  didn't  matter;  so  he  thanked  them  all  for  the 
flowers  and  the  praying  and  the  singing,  and  went  home.  There 
was  a  hurting  inside  of  him,  but  it  wasn't  so  bad  after  he  got  out 
in  the  field  and  started  plowing.  He  found  his  mother — she  had 
waited  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  after  all.  She  said  she  liked  his 
world,  and  she  was  sorry  she  couldn't  stay  longer.  She'd  be  back 
later,  though. 

He  begged  her  to  stay  now,  but  she  shook  her  head  and  said  the 
Lord  was  expecting  her,  and  she  must  go.  She  told  him  not  to  for- 
get about  a  wife,  and  then  she  left.  He  saw  her  walking  across 
the  white  milk  stream  on  top  of  the  water,  just  like  Jesus  Christ. 


Soon  after  his  mother's  death,  Gabriel  went  courting.  She  was  a 
pretty  mulatto  named  Milanie  Jones.  He  had  seen  her  often  on 
Saturday  nights  in  town,  and  she  had  never  laughed  at  him  nor 
called  him  Dumb  Gabriel.  Gabriel  and  Milanie  would  sit  on  the 
porch  steps  after  supper  and  Milanie  would  talk  and  Gabriel 
wouldn't  say  much.  Once  she  said  his  store  clothes  that  had  been 
his  father's  smelled  nice  and  clean,  and  he  told  her  she  smelled  that 
way  too.  One  day  he  decided  he  would  tell  her  what  his  mother  had 
said  about  a  wife,  and  that  he  had  some  money.  He  hoped  she 
didn't  think  he  was  cracked  and  was  just  not  saying  so.  But  that 
night  when  he  got  to  her  house,  Gabriel  found  Big  Mose  sitting  in 
her  parlor.  Big  Mose  was  well-to-do,  now,  farming  the  place  next 
to  Gabriel's  and  turning  out  much  bigger  crops  than  Gabriel  did. 
Everybody  said  it  showed  the  difference  between  poor,  cracked,  no- 
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account  Gabriel  and  smart  Mose.  But  Gabriel  didn't  mind,  and 
Mose  knew  it,  and  his  rage  mounted  always  higher. 

And  now  Big  Mose  was  courting  Milanie,  and  it  came  about  that 
early  in  the  fall  she  married  him.  Her  father  said  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  because  Mose  had  a  good  house,  and  he  was  smart.  And 
Milanie  didn't  mind  because  all  the  girls  flashed  their  eyes  at  Mose 
at  dances. 

After  awhile,  Gabriel  didn't  hurt  any  more  when  he  thought 
about  Milanie,  and  he  walked  through  his  silver  lanes,  and  was 
never  lonely.  But  he  didn't  go  courting  again.  He  went  to  Milanie's 
wedding  and  shook  Mose's  hand  with  a  smile  in  his  peaceful  eyes. 
And  Big  Mose  simmered  in  his  hatred  for  the  man  who  would  not 
hate  him. 

:^  *****  * 

Gabriel  was  thirty.  His  farming  prospered  a  little  because  he 
loved  to  sow  and  plow  and  reap.  But  the  house  was  almost  falling 
down  because  Gabriel  didn't  like  driving  nails  ond  painting. 
Farming  was  different — you  saw  things  grow,  then,  and  knew  it 
was  a  wonderful  thing  you  and  God  had  done  together.  It  was 
like  his  World.  Gabriel  was  thirty  and  dreaming  still,  so  that  his 
eyes  were  always  calm.  But  he  was  tired.  He  was  tired  of  wait- 
ing. He  wanted  his  wings  so  badly,  and  he  wanted  to  be  in  his 
World  all  the  time,  undisturbed.    Yes,  Gabriel  was  very  tired. 

It  was  on  a  purple  fall  evening  that  Gabriel  decide^  to  go  to  see 
Mose  about  the  Government  sending  provisions.  He  could  not 
understand  about  them,  but  Mose  was  smart.  Mose  had  five  chil- 
dren, and  he  fed  them  well,  and  he  bought  Milanie  silk  stockings, 
and  he  was  still  the  flashiest  dresser  in  town  on  Saturday  nights. 
Yes,  Mose  was  smart,  and  yet  Mose  alwaj^s  felt  that  it  was  as 
though  Gabriel  were  rich  and  had  a  good-looking  high  yellow  wife 
and  a  Model-T  Ford,  and  Mose  lived  in  a  ramshackle  house,  and 
was  said  to  be  cracked.    Somehow,  Gabriel  triumphed. 

Gabriel  may  have  known  this,  or  he  may  not  have  ever  thought 
of  it  at  all.  So  he  climbed  the  fence  that  Mose  had  built  to  sepa- 
rate their  fields,  and  went  up  to  Mose's  house.  Gabriel  noticed 
that  there  was  a  star  which  looked  gold  because  there  was  a  yellow 
cloud  behind  it.  Then  he  went  through  the  door  which  was  open 
because  it  was  still  warm,  calling  for  Mose  as  he  went.  But  then 
he  stopped  calling,  because  his  foot  had  struck  something  soft.  In 
the  dusk  it  just  looked  like  a  blur,  but  when  his  eyes  were  accus- 
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tomed  to  the  light,  he  saw  the  great  blue  welt  across  the  yellow 
temple. 

"Jesus,  Jesus,  I  didn't  mean — But  she  laugh  when  she  say  he 
been  here  every  day — That  Browntown  nigger — ."  Funny  to  hear 
Mose's  voice  like  that.  It  had  always  been  so  loud  and  brave  be- 
fore. "Save  me,  save  me — I  didn't  know  that  candlestick  so 
heavy — ." 

Gabriel  stared  at  Milanie  and  thought  about  how  he  had  courted 
her.  She  was  so  pretty,  and  Mose  had  married  her,  and  he  had 
hurt  inside  for  awhile.  She  wasn't  so  pretty  now.  But,  of  course, 
she  was  dead  with  a  great  welt  across  her  yellow  temple.  And 
the  law  was  going  to  get  Big  Mose,  and  his  money  couldn't  save 
him,  nor  his  land,  nor  his  five  children — .  His  five  children.  That 
gave  Gabriel  a  queer  prickling  feeling  along  his  spine,  like  he  had 
had  when  Judy  took  him  to  the  revival  when  he  was  five.  Wait. 
There  were  so  many  things  he  had  to  think  all  at  once — . 

I'm  going  to  fly  all  over — I'm  powerful  tired  of  waiting,  Lord; 
You  promised  a  long  time  ago  about  them  wings — And  Melanie's 
dead  with  a  mark  where  the  candlestick  hit  her  on  her  yellow  fore- 
head— And  the  law  will  get  Mose,  and  his  five  children  can't  save 
him — And  he  can't  save  them,  and  they'll  all  five  be  left  all  alone 
like  I  was  before  my  World — Five  of  them.  Lord,  all  alone — You 
promised  I  could  fiy  Lord — Now  I'm  too  tired  to  wait  any  longer — 
I  got  to  get  up  there  and  fly — . 

Gabriel  said,  "Mose,  you  go  get  the  sheriff  like  you  didn't  know. 
Ask  him  does  he  want  some  apples  to  take  home — a  big  sack  of 
winesaps.  You  come  in  with  him  and  find  her,  and  I  won't  tell. 
And  the  children  are  still  in  town.  I'll  stay  here  till  you  get  back 
— I'll  stay  with  Melanie.     I  won't  tell  him  what  I  know,  Mose." 

Gabriel  watched  the  gibbering  lips  grow  still  again,  and  then, 
wearily,  unsurprised,  he  saw  the  cunning  creep  into  Mose's  eyes. 

"You — ain't  fooling,  Gabe?  You'll  stay  here  till  I  get  back,  and 
won't  tell  him  nothing?  You'll  just  say  you  found  her  this  way, 
too — and  nothing  about  me?" 

"You'd  best  hurry,  Mose,"  Gabriel  said,  gently.  After  Mose  had 
gone,  he  went  to  the  door  and  watched  the  gold  star  till  Mose  and 
the  Sheriff  came,  talking  about  the  winesaps,  and  the  coffee  Melanie 
would  give  the  Sheriff  before  he  left.  Gabriel  didn't  say  anything 
while  Mose  wailed  over  Melanie  and  accused  him,  nor  while  the 
Sheriff  was  tying  his  hands.  He  just  looked  out  to  the  window. 
Funny  how  dark  the  fields  were  when  the  clouds  were  so  bright. 
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When  the  judge  asked  him  at  the  trial  if  he  wanted  to  say  any- 
thing in  his  defense,  he  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  say  it  was  useless. 
The  courtroom  sighed  in  scorn  and  pity.  Dumb  Gabriel  who  had 
killed  a  man's  wife  out  of  jealousy.  Dumb  Gabriel  who  didn't  have 
sense  enough  to  leave,  but  waited  till  they  found  him.  Dumb  Gabriel 
who  had  always  been  dumb,  and  now  he  was  going  to  hang  for  it. 

And  Big  Mose  smiled,  because  this  time  he  knew  that  he  had  con- 
quered Gabriel — for  surely  Death  was  all-powerful. 


Gabriel  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  gallows  and  watched  the  sun 
go  down.  To  the  left,  if  he  turned  his  head  far  enough,  he  could 
see  the  new  moon,  Avith  its  as  yet  faint  silver  ridges  and  lanes.  He 
could  alm.ost  see  the  milk  white  streams,  but  he  had  to  turn  his 
head  back.  And  then  he  did  see  them,  through  his  closed  eyes.  He 
was  walking  close  by  one  of  them,  and  he  heard  God  saying,  "Gab- 
briel,  you  have  waited  long  enough.  Here  are  your  wings."  And 
vaguely  he  saw  five  children,  but  couldn't  remember  about  them,  ex- 
cept somehow  he  knew  that  now  they  were  not  alone. 

The  crowd  was  very  still,  so  that  when  Big  Mose  screamed  and 
ran  through  the  people,  it  made  a  terrible  sound.  They  couldn't 
see  his  face  because  he  had  thrown  his  arms  over  it  to  shut  out  the 
sight  of  Gabriel's  calm  eyes.  Dumb  Gabriel  who  hadn't  any  money 
or  any  wife  or  any  friends.  Dumb  Gabriel  who  was  triumphing 
over  Death.  Dumb  Gabriel  with  the  noose  tightening  around  his 
neck,  beca\ise  he  wasn't  smart  like  Mose. 

"I'm  going  to  fly  all  over  God's  Heaven !"  said  Gabriel. 
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On  Reading  Wordsworth 

Anne  Burr 

"Where  are  They  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream?" 
Ah  worse,  where  will  they  be  when  I  am  dead? 
What  future  heart  will  ever  burst  again 
With  flaming  dreams  it  knows  not  how  to  catch 
And  splendid  words  that  somehow  must  be  said, 
As  this  poor  one  tears  at  my  throat  today? 

What  other  soul  will  ever  know  the  nights 

Anguished  by  vague  sweet  powers  that  stir 

And  cry  for  timeless  life  in  some  deep  womb. 

And  with  each  pang  bring  vaulting  hopes,  high  dreams 

Of  some  great  glowing  destiny  ahead  ? 

What  unborn  eye  will  see  enough  to  weep 
For  piercing  truth  proclaimed  in  waning  suns, 
Which  tell  so  surely  of  long  years  to  come, 
When  glory  will  stream  by  without  our  ache 
And  there  will  be  no  nights  where  we  may  dream? 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Golden  Arrow,  Mary  Webb. 

(Prize  Book  Review) 

(Editor's  Note: — Although  this  is  a  review  of  an  old  book,  we  consider  that 
it  has  all  the  elements  ol  the  kind  of  review  we  want.) 

It  is  hard  to  write  a  book  review  when  the  reviewed  book  speaks 
for  itself  so  indisputablly.  For  this  merely  takes  time  which  could 
be  spent  pondering  over  a  beautiful  thought,  or  even  a  common  one, 
which  yet  is  phrased  so  beautifully  that  there  is  all  the  difference 
between  a  ripe  apple  and  a  green  one.  For  what  is  it  to  read  but 
to  share  vicariously  the  experiences  of  other  species  of  humanity? 
Life  is  dull  when  one  does  not  peep  beyond  one's  immediate  corner. 
And  what  experience  is  so  common  as  love,  or  so  pleasing  to  our 
sometimes  lonely  hearts?  For  surely,  every  heart  has  infinite 
depths  and  possibilities  of  tenderness  latent  within,  but  no  thought, 
word  or  deed  without  the  tinge  of  love  can  provoke  this. 

In  The  Golden  Arrow,  Mary  Webb  pours  her  whole  heart  into 
the  spirit  of  Deborah.  Stephen  may  become  blinded  with  his  own 
shallowness — for  who  can  see  light  in  darkness?  Stephen  may 
blunder  again  and  again,  but  Deborah  by  her  understanding  and 
by  the  very  pain  of  so  much  tenderness  is  able  at  the  last  to  arouse 
him  to  the  full  meanings  of  that  which  he  is  capable.  All  under- 
standing is  wrought  through  suffering.  Children  are  more  sensi- 
tive to  words  of  adults  because  they  have  simple  emotions,  not  yet 
dimmed  by  disillusionments.  But  when  one  is  mature,  one  has  had 
to  fight  to  keep  these  emotions,  until  they  are  even  stronger. 
Deborah  is  the  child;  she  can  only  feel,  and  cannot  imagine  Steph- 
en's feeling  otherwise.  She  is  spiritually  idealistic,  and  so  far  re- 
moved from  his  realism  that  when  she  finally  recognizes  it  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  anything  else.  "She  had  never  been  called  little. 
She  was  indignant  for  a  moment.    Then  she  found  it  sweet.    She 
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felt  happy  and  humble-minded  as  she  did  when  they  sang  in  Chapel 
r.f  sin  and  forgiveness."  So  is  she  described  upon  first  meeting 
Stephen. 

But  John — John  with  the  strength  of  a  man,  yet  the  tenderness 
of  a  woman;  John  who  continued  to  look  up  even  midst  the  plati- 
tudes of  domestic  monotony.  "The  ways  of  lovers  are  many  as  the 
sheep-tracks  on  the  mountains;  but  they  all  lead  into  the  shadow- 
blue  distance;  into  beauty;  into  rest;  into  stress  and  blessed  grief 
and  god-like  laughter."  So  does  he  reason — a  spirit  like  the  strong 
oak,  yet  as  pliant  as  any  reed. 

And  Stephen  and  Mrs.  Arden.  In  cultural  or  technical  terms, 
perhaps  they  typify  the  masses.  Egocentric,  selfish,  aware  of  their 
shortcomings,  yet  with  all  the  blindness  and  good  intentions  of  a 
sun- — which  becomes  searing  when  too  bright.  Mrs.  Arden  is  too 
practical  to  develop  an  open  attitude,  and  Stephen  too  absorbed. 

Joe  and  Lily  balance  the  spirituality  of  Debor?.h  and  John  by 
their  awareness  of  the  present.  Joe  stolidly  fulfills  what  Fate 
places  blandly  before  him.  And  Lily,  though  filled  with  health  and 
life-blood,  has  her  own  philosophical  side.  Laughter  she  loves ; 
thus,  in  speaking  of  Stephen,  "I  never  seed  anyone  laugh  like  what 
he  did.  Sh !  I  like  good  laughers.  Ill  they  may  do,  but  they're  not 
bad-hearted — not  if  they  laugh  till  it  hurts  'em."  The  shadow  of 
Eli's  pessimism  needs  such  a  vast  field  of  sunshine. 

And  to  weld  all  these  characters  into  one  tale  of  emotional  strug- 
gle, to  weave  these  attitudes  into  their  final  evolution,  there  stands 
the  awe-inspiring  Devil's  Chair.  Tangible  as  it  is,  its  legends  and 
atmosphere  permeate  the  most  common  sensible.  It  rears  its  ugly 
head  over  the  fate  of  all  within  its  scope.  And  is  that  not  true  of 
life?    The  tentacles  of  fear  so  easily  hide  the  branches  of  song. 

Mary  Webb  is  entitled  to  write  this  both  because  she  lived  in  and 
loved  this  country.  The  simplicity  in  which  it  is  written  and  the 
utter  spontaneity  of  its  style  render  it  an  opportunity  for  unprece- 
dented enjoyment  and  provide  an  applicable  philosophy  for  every 
individual. 

— B.  C,  '39. 

High  Tor,  Maxwell  Anderson. 

Towering  above  the  city  of  Haverstraw  and  overlooking  the  Hud- 
son River  stands  a  magnificent  headland  bearing  the  old  celtic 
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name  of  Higfh  Tor.  A  smaller  cliff-like  hill  adjoins  it.  Some  years 
ago  a  trap-rock  company  purchased  the  smaller  hill  and  since  that 
time  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been  removed,  leaving  only  a  false 
front  facing  the  Hudson.  The  story  of  the  play  deals  with  the 
possibility  that  High  Tor  may  meet  with  the  same  fate. 

With  this  situation  as  a  background,  Maxwell  Anderson  has  writ- 
ten a  most  whimsical  and  delightful  play,  the  main  character  of 
which  is  Van  Van  Dorn,  young  heir  to  High  Tor,  who  loves  his  bit 
of  mountain  and  is  about  to  lose  his  rights  there  to  a  double-dealing 
firm  of  rascally  real  estate  men.  Van  Dorn  loves  Judith,  who  wants 
him  to  leave  High  Tor  and  live  in  the  city  where  his  income  will  be 
more  certain,  but  he  will  not  sell  the  mountain,  nor  will  he  leave  it, 
even  for  the  girl  he  loves.  In  fact.  Van  Dorn  does  not  see  much 
use  in  work  anyhow,  for  as  he  says, 

".  .  .  Suppose  a  man  saves  money  all  his  life,  and  w-orks 
like  hell  about  forty  years,  till  he  can  say:  good-bye,  I'm 
going,  I'm  on  easy  street  from  now  on.    What's  he  do. 

Judith :   Takes  a  vacation. 

Van:  Goes  fishing  maybe?  I'm  on  a  vacation  now. 
Why  should  I  work  about  for+y  years  to  earn  time  off 
when  I've  got  it?" 

He  is  romantic  and  tries  to  hold  back  an  age  whose  arrival  is 
inevitable.  The  pair  of  slick  real-estate  dealers,  Biggs  and  Skim- 
merhorn,  serve  as  foils  to  the  story  and  supply  a  delicious  bit  of 
humor  with  their  conversation  and  precarious  all-night  adventure 
perched  on  top  of  a  steam  shovel  that  hangs  over  the  cliff,  over- 
looking the  Hudson  River.  Complications  arise  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  trio  of  bank  robbers  who  have  escaped  to  High  Tor  with 
the  stolen  money.  Behind  all  this,  and  crossing  the  romantic  of 
Van  Dorn.  the  realistic  element  of  the  bank  robbers,  and  the  farci- 
cal situations  of  the  real-estate  agents,  a  fantasy  appears  with  the 
phantoms  of  a  Dutch  crew  who  lost  their  ship,  The  U^irest,  three 
hundred  years  ago  when  Hendrick  Hudson  sailed  up  the  river,  and 
who  are  waiting  on  High  Tor  for  their  ship  to  come  back  to  claim 
them  and  carry  them  home  to  Amsterdam. 

The  play  ends  with  Van  Dorn's  sale  of  High  Tor  and  a  revealing 
picture  of  the  vanishing  of  civilizations.    An  old  Indian  says : 

There  is  nothing  mad(>. 

and  will  be  nothing  made  by  these  new  men, 

high  tower,  or  cut,  or  buildings  by  a  lake 
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that  will  not  make  good  ruins. 

When  the  race  is  gone,  or  looks  aside 

only  a  little  while,  the  white  stone  darkens, 

the  wounds  close,  and  the  root's  fall,  and  the  walls 

give  way  to  rains,  Nothing  is  made  by  men 

but  makes,  in  the  end,  good  ruins. 

All  in  all,  the  play  might  be  called  a  fantastic-realistic  farcical 
romance ;  a  three  part  story  told  as  one  and  told  delightfully.  The 
eery  atmosphere  of  the  Dutch  crew  of  the  Unrest  adds  a  most  fan- 
tastical and  almost  incongruous  element,  because  these  men  are  of 
another  world  and  age.  Their  conversation,  their  dress,  and  the 
thunder  of  their  bowling  balls  work  in  direct  contrast  to  the  rug- 
ged realism  of  the  modern  characters,  their  speech,  and  the  con- 
stant flashing  of  the  aeroplane  beacon  across  the  scene. 

Edith  Isaacs,  writing  in  the  Theatre  Arts  Monthly  says,  "High 
Tor  has  a  charm,  freedom  and  refreshing  originality  entirely  its 
own,  unless  you  say,  as  is  true,  that  its  other-worldliness  stem 
straight  from  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  The  Tempest. 
The  gaiety  of  words  and  situation  aroused  bursts  of  spontaneous 
laughter  from  the  audience  and  the  lovely  lines  and  whole  speeches 
that  are  gay  and  golden  ask  to  be  recalled." 

— C.  H.,  '38. 

Scientific  Interests  in  the  Old  South.  Thomas  Cary  Johnson, 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  New  York,  1936. 

In  Scientific  Interests  in  the  Old  South  Professor  Cary  Johnson 
refutes  the  hypothesis  that  the  South  before  the  Civil  War  was  an 
unenlightened  and  unprogressive  region,  where  the  only  study  for 
a  gentleman  was  the  classics.  There  has  been  a  place  for  such  a 
book  for  some  time,  for  even  Southerners  have  complacently  ac- 
cepted the  popular  Northern  conception  of  their  ancestors  as  a 
mentally  stagnant  class  of  people.  Any  novel  about  the  Old  South, 
written  by  an  author  who  knows  the  history  of  the  period,  gives 
that  impression.  Now  it  has  been  proved  definitely,  by  an  over- 
whelming body  of  evidence,  that  the  educated  classes  of  the  South 
were  keenly  interested  in  practical  and  theoretical  science,  before 
the  Civil  War. 

The  titles  of  the  main  chapters  give  the  idea  of  the  book  very 
well.  They  are:  In  College  Halls,  Among  the  People,  Siveet  South- 
ern Girls,  The  Glory  that  was  Charleston,  The  Glamour  of  New 
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Orleans,  Scattered  Scientists.  All  these  different  fields  of  science 
are  discussed  and  illustrated  with  a  great  variety  of  evidence,  culled 
from  newspapers,  magazines,  catalogues,  diaries,  speeches,  text- 
books, lists  and  college  constitutions.  There  are  of  necessitj'  a 
great  many  footnotes,  which  rather  complicate  the  reading  of  the 
book,  but  these  are  enlivened  with  frequent  flashes  of  humor.  The 
references  to  people  and  places  are  naturally  especially  interesting 
to  Southerners,  but  people  with  no  connection  with  the  South  will 
find  the  book  worth  reading  for  the  new  light  it  casts  on  a  much- 
discussed  and  much-misunderstood  civilization. 

The  book  is  enjoyable  from  the  layman's  point  of  view.  It  is  not 
a  novel  or  an  organized  history,  but  it  is  held  together  by  the  domi- 
nating spirit  of  intellectual  interest  and  curiosity  that  breathes 
from  all  the  examples  and  quotations  given.  The  author  has  a  con- 
tagious interest  in  his  subject,  and  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the 
Southern  scientists  he  discusses.  He  says  in  valediction  to  them: 
"With  a  vast  capacity  for  self -dramatization  they  saw  themselves 
as  heroes  voyaging  dauntlessly  into  the  unknown  and  bringing  back 
to  more  timid  souls  priceless  bits  of  truth.  Each  petty  botanist  and 
meteorologist  regarded  himself  as  the  heir  of  Aristotle  and  Bacon, 
a  link  in  the  long  chain  by  which  man  has  been  lifted  from  savagery 
and  ignorance.  They  enjoyed  themselves  hugely."  He  must  also 
have  enjoyed  himself  hugely,  in  the  compiling  and  writing  of  this 
interesting  and  unusual  book. 

— E.  L.,  '37. 

We  Are  Not  Alone,  James  Hilton,  Little  Brown  and  Company, 
1937. 

In  comparison  with  Lost  Horizon  and  Goodbij,  Mr.  Chips,  James 
Hilton's  more  recent  books  seem  hardly  worthy  of  him.  The  very 
beautiful  qualitieis  of  those  two — understanding  characterization ; 
vivid  description  of  setting  and  atmosphere,  whether  real  or  phan- 
tastic ;  eloquent  portrayal  of  ideals  and  traditions,  and,  above  all, 
loftiness  and  charm  of  style  seem  almost  entirely  lacking  in  the 
later  works. 

We  Are  Not  Alone  is  no  exception.  The  very  plot  and  characters 
are  almost  identical  to  those  he  has  used  before  in  A)id  Kou-  Good- 
bye. This  in  itself,  though  it  may  show  a  lack  of  creative  eflfort, 
might  be  considered  an  interesting  experiment  if  the  treatment 
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were  different,  or  if  a  new  idea  had  been  well  developed  in  the 
second  novel.  This  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  treatment  is 
practically  the  same  in  both,  and  the  new  theme,  the  "little  doc- 
tor's" belief  in  love  and  the  union  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  from 
which  the  book  derives  its  title,  is  hardly  realized,  but  runs  as 
an  unimportant  strand  through  the  story. 

The  characters  have  become  types,  pale  and  uninteresting  beside 
the  portraits  of  Mr.  Chips,  and  Conway  and  even  the  minor  char- 
acters of  Lost  Horizon.  There  is  nothing  of  originality  or  vivid 
beaut}'  in  the  descriptions.  There  is  no  freshness,  and  little  of 
loftiness,  or  charm.  In  almost  every  quality  which  might  have 
seemed  one  of  Hilton's  special  gifts,  the  book  has  failed.  It  is 
mediocre,  as  though  the  author  had  either  lost  inspiration  or  shied 
away  from  making  too  great  effort,  either  of  which  seems  unfortu- 
nate in  view  of  what  he  has  proven  himself  able  to  do. 

— M.  B.S.,  '38. 
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Rs  We  Pass  By 


The  Golden  Mean  is  hackneyed ;  but,  like  gold,  it  does  not  grow 
rusty. 

— Lucas,  Decline  and  Fall  of  Romantic  Ideal. 


With  six  small  diamonds  for  his  eyes, 
He  walks  upon  the  summer  skies, 
Drawing  from  his  silken  blouse 
The  lacework  of  his  dwelling  house. 

He  does  not  know  he  is  unkind, 
He  has  a  jewel  for  a  mind 
And  logic  deadly  as  dry  bone, 
This  small  son  of  Euclid's  own. 

— R.  P.  Tristram  Coffin,  The  Spider. 


Melancholy,  the  severest  grief  of  life,  is  a  suffering  from  small 
causes.    It  is  the  severest  because  it  does  not  give  way  before  hero- 
ism; there  are  no  heroic  victims  of  melancholy.    It  is  in  any  case  a 
weakness,  or  rather  a  defencelessness  in  the  face  of  petty  ills. 
— Karel  Cipek,  Intimate  Things,  Trans- 
lated by  Doi-a  Round. 


"But  now,  slowly,  stealthily,  drop  after  drop. 
The  rain  slips  down  the  bending  ladders  of  leaves." 
—Cyril  G.  Taylor,  Under  the  Trees. 


This  way 

Is  ghostly  redolent 

Of  lost  remembrances ; 

Where  things  unfelt.  forgot 

Have  their  Epiphany ; 
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Fitful  falls  of  sunlight  on  a  window-sill, 
Dimly-fragrant  tintinabulations  of  a  musical  box. 

— Hescott,  The  Pilgrim's  Way. 


I  never  lose  a  sense  of  the  whimsical  and  perilous  charm  of  daily 
life,  with  its  meetings,  and  words,  and  accidents. 

— Logan  Pearsall  Smith,  Trivia. 


And  a  man  shall  be  as  an  hiding  place  from  the  wind,  and  a 
covert  from  the  tempest ;  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 

— Isaiah  32,  2. 


When  sorrow  haunts  you  like  a  mourner 
And  thinking  is  a  crazy  quilt, 
Break  loose,  and  stride,  and  turn  the  corner 
And  meet  the  charging  winds  full  tilt. 

— Geoffrey  Johnson,  Hill  Comer. 


And  all  the  books  I  have  read  and  forgotten — the  thought  that 
my  mind  is  really  nothing  but  a  sieve — this,  too,  at  times  dis- 
heartens me. 

— Logan  Pearsall  Smith,  Trivia. 


Here  is  the  street.    See 
The  harbor  dips  to  his  knees  and  the  sky  of  dawn 
Is  swinging  as  a  fog  is  swinging  bells. 

— David  Schubert,  Here  is  the  Street. 


The  wine  of  life  is  tears,  but  the  cup  is  laughter, 
Sands  of  laughter  circle  the  bitter  sea. 

When  your  mirth  re-echoes  from  roof  to  rafter 
Think  of  the  goblet,  think  of  the  gleaming  sand. 
For  the  wine  is  tears,  but  the  golden  cup  of  laughter — 
Beautiful  Grail  we  passed  from  land  to  land. 

— Rosalie  Dunlap  Hichler,  "To  My  Friend," 
from  Lower  than  the  Angels. 
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I  think  I  could  turn  and  live  with  animals,  they  are  so  placid  and 

self-contained, 
I  stand  and  look  at  them  long  and  long. 
They  do  not  sweat  and  whine  about  their  conditions. 
They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  dark  and  weep  for  their  sins, 
They  do  not  make  me  sick  discussing  their  duty  to  God, 
Not  one  is  dissatisfied,  not  one  is  demented  with  the  mania  of  own- 
ing things, 
Not  one  is  respectable  or  unhappy  over  the  whole  earth. 

— Walt  Whitman,  Song  of  Myself. 


We  all  have  our  twists.     And  what's  a  man  without  his  twists? 
Nothing  you'd  recognize. 

— Charles  Morgan,  Sjjarkmgbroke. 


A  very  brisk  lad  named  Ignorance. 

• — John  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress. 


So  one  thought  goes  whistling  down  the  wind. 

— T.  S.  Eliot,  Murder  in  the  Cathedral. 
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Incident 

Della  Meade 

I  HE  was  tall  and  gaunt  and  very  black.  It  was  her  eyes 
that  gave  away  her  secret  for  they  were  great  and  alive 
with  too  much  brilliance.  By  some  quirk  of  Fate  her  last 
name  was  Strange.  Fanny  Strange.  They  called  her  Strange 
Fanny. 

Strange  lived  in  a  cabin  a  little  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
Negro  settlement.  She  ate  what  the  neighbors  gave  her,  and  went 
in  rags  held  together  by  pins.  In  winter  she  wore  an  old  blanket 
wrapped  around  her  and  stalked  tall  and  dark,  only  her  eyes 
living  in  her  queer  immobile  face.  When  she  spoke  it  was  in  a 
guttural  Negro  dialect,  with  a  faint  foreign  tinge.  She  simply 
arrived  one  day  and  took  possession  of  the  vacant  cabin. 

When  questioned,  she  replied  simply  that  she  was  looking  for 
her  son  whom  she  had  lost.  He  had  gone  one  day  and  had  never 
come  back.  She  had  looked  for  him  in  many  places  and  one 
day  she  would  find  him.  She  knew  somehow  that  this  was  so. 
She  called  him  something  that  sounded  like  Moteet,  but  his  age 
she  could  not  tell  nor  could  she  describe  him.  So  her  neighbors 
shook  their  heads  and  gave  it  up.  Most  of  them  thought  that 
Moteet  was  more  than  likely  a  figment  of  Strange  Fanny's  mud- 
dled mind.  But  they  all  knew  that  when  Strange  Fanny  disap- 
peared for  several  days  at  a  time,  as  she  often  did,  she  had  gone 
to  search  for  Moteet. 

So  the  years  passed  on  in  peaceful  Browntown  and  Strange 
Fanny  came  to  be  taken  for  granted.  No  one  noticed  her  par- 
ticularly now;  even  the  children  no  longer  ran  from  her.  She 
hoed  in  a  neighbor's  bean  plot,  or  stole  wood  from  a  white  man 
for  some  Negro  who  had  brought  her  food  and  clothing;  but 
mostly  she  sat  in  the  sun  in  front  of  her  cabin,  staring  ahead  with 
her  uncanny  eyes,  her  lips  moving.  Every  few  weeks  she  tied  up 
some  cornbread  in  a  handkerchief  and  set  forth.  No  one  knew 
where  she  went  and  with  intuitive  respect  for  her  privacy,  no  one 
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followed  her.     Always  she  returned,  vouchsafing  no  remark  of 
her  trip. 

It  was  in  the  fifth  summer  of  Strange  Fanny's  residence  in 
Browntown  that  an  outbreak  at  the  state  prison  occurred  and 
several  convicts  escaped.  For  a  week  the  countryside  lived  in 
fear  and  there  was  much  conjecture  as  to  the  possibility  of  cut 
throats  and  stolen  live  stock. 

When  it  was  heard  that  all  the  convicts  but  one  had  been 
captured  there  was  relief  and  some  disappointment.  Of  necessity 
the  attention  now  centered  on  the  one  left  at  large.  Children 
were  threatened  into  obedience  with  mention  of  his  name,  and 
no  one  liked  to  be  out  alone  after  dark.  But  the  weeks  passed, 
and  the  convict  was  almost  forgotten. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Strange  Fanny  went  on  one  of  her 
trips.  On  the  fourth  day  of  her  absence,  a  stranger  appeared  in 
the  little  town  where  Browntown  laid  in  its  provisions.  He  was 
a  large  Negro,  gaunt  from  hunger.  On  a  Sunday  night  he  ap- 
peared in  the  colored  restaurant,  which  was  crowded  with  Ne- 
groes, the  majority  of  whom  were  on  a  Sunday  "drunk."  The 
newcomer  attracted  truculent  attention  and  one  of  the  more 
curious  inquired  his  name  and  business.  Upon  receiving  an  un- 
intelligible muttered  answer  the  questioner  became  annoyed.  It 
was  then  that  a  big  buck  called  laughingly,  "You  better  leave 
him  'lone.     He  mos'  likely  dat  convict  man." 

They  couldn't  be  sure  afterward  what  happened  next  but 
the  curious  one  was  lying  in  his  own  blood  and  a  big  buck  was 
quite  still  with  a  bullet  through  his  head. 

They  caught  him  the  next  morning  and  took  him  to  the  court- 
house to  be  tried.  It  was  as  they  were  bringing  him  out  that 
Strange  Fanny,  returning  from  her  trip  of  quest,  was  attracted 
by  the  crowd  around  the  courthouse  and  paused  on  its  outskirts, 
half  curious,  half  resting. 

"What  dey  doin'?"  she  inquired  of  Sister  Cynthy. 

"Dey  gwine  hang  'im,  honey,"  said  Cynthy.  "He  dat  convict 
done  shoot  Jake  'n  Mose  when  dey  'cuse  'im  last  night.  I  hear 
say  he  one  of  dem  Creole  niggers  fum  down  south.  Ah  never 
think  no  good  dim  furriners."  And  Cynthy  moved  forward  to 
get  a  look  at  the  victim  as  he  passed. 

Strange  Fanny  saw  him  too.    As  he  went  by  her,  he  turned 
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and,  perhaps,  caught  by  something  in  her  suffering-animal  eyes, 
perhaps  out  of  bravado,  he  smiled  directly  at  her,  and  passed  on. 

"Mon  Petit,"  it  was  the  whimper  of  a  wounded  wild  thing,  as 
Strange  Fanny  stumbled  away. 

Strange  Fanny  left  that  night.  No  one  knew  where  she 
went  or  why.  She  never  came  back,  and  after  a  month  or  two, 
they  ceased  to  expect  her. 


Spinsters'  Complaint 

Anne  Burr 

Pale  wandering  smoke  which  lifts  from  cigarettes. 

Soft  plumy  wreaths  which  a  wood  fire  begets. 

Long  drifting  belch  from  fiery,  speeding  train. 

All  make  me  pause  and  slowly  think  again — 

Not  world-transcending  thoughts  on  finite  life 

And  its  swift  burning-out,  nor  flaming  strife 

And  its  futility;  nor  quiet  dream  of  times 

When  peace  was  utter  and  complete,  and  chimes 

Above  the  valley  welcomed  the  smoke-gray 

Twilight  and  tolled  out  the  fading  day. 

When  I  see  smoke,  remote  and  wandering  on 

Before  it  lives,  I  think  of  love  that's  gone, 

Weak  and  capricious  as  a  floating  mist 

Which  slides  clear  of  the  world  it  lightly  kissed; 

And  wish  that  ashes  and  ephemeral  things 

Did  not  recall  to  me  our  love  with  wings 

Fit  only  for  a  shifting  flight  o'er  earth. 

My  pangs  come  not  from  vanished  hopes,  nor  dearth 

Of  present  love,  but  all  I  have  of  you 

Are  memories  of  love,  shallow  and  untrue. 

Why  must  I  always  see  you  in  the  smoke, 

And  not  remember  you  as  flame  or  oak? 
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An  Experience  in 
Intellectual  Growth 

M.  K.  Warren 

y  If  "SHE  GROWTH  of  the  intellect  is  a  strange  and  elusive  thing 
I  but  it  may  be  experienced  in  any  phase  of  our  existence. 
"^  The  greatest  portion  of  our  intellectual  advance  is  from 
contact  with  others  through  reading,  through  conversation  or 
through  listening.  Also,  we  may  see  a  thing  and  go  away  with  a 
sense  of  some  new  path  of  thought  opening  up  before  us,  a  path, 
the  existence  of  which  we  never  before  imagined.  We  may  at- 
tend a  lecture,  or  a  ceremony  envolving  the  making  of  speeches, 
or  a  plan  and  find  within  ourselves  a  surge  of  emotion,  of  new 
found  power,  of  ambition,  fired  by  the  graphic  portrayal  of  a 
hero's  deeds.  Perhaps  this  takes  the  form  of  a  feeling  of  kinship 
with  humanity,  of  brotherly  love,  of  hatred  of  all  that  is  hard, 
cruel  or  bitter,  and  a  burning  zeal  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the 
world. 

But  how  long  do  these  sentiments  last?  Are  these  all  not  tran- 
sient things  to  most  of  us?  We  yearn  to  do,  to  write,  to  say  things 
that  will  wake  the  world  from  its  slumber  and  spread  before  its 
uncaring  eyes  the  glory  of  our  hopes,  our  thoughts,  and  our  illu- 
sions. But  do  we  not  mention  something  about  lack  of  time  and 
then  waste  the  time  we  have  in  a  blissful  state  of  contentment  as 
we  dream  of  all  we  will  some  day  do?  If  we  have  the  time  do 
we  not  hide  our  feelings  saying,  "It's  so  trite.  Greater  men  than 
I  have  said  the  same  thing  a  hundred  times  before  in  a  thousand 
better  ways.  Who  would  care?"  Lastly,  the  greatest  crime  of  all, 
we  have  time  and  we  have  courage  and  yet  we  are  selfish.  We  dis- 
covered this  thing  or  bore  that  idea  and  it  is  ours  alone.  We  will 
share  it  with  no  one. 

I  must  confess  this  trait  to  be  my  own.  I  find  a  view  that 
takes  my  breath  away  and  my  every  glance  at  it  is  surreptitious 
for  fear  that  some  one  else  would  see  it  and  admire  it.    One  day, 
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I  was  given  an  assignment  which  included  reading  the  poems  of 
Francis  Thomson.  As  I  hated  poetry  I  had  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
feeHngs  it  would  arouse.  I  read  "The  Hound  of  Heaven"  and 
hked  it  so  much  that  I  decided  to  leaf  through  the  book  and  find 
something  else  to  read.  I  came  across  a  short  series  named  "The 
Narrow  Vessel"  and  one  of  this  series  was  a  poem  called  "Love 
Declared." 

Any  attempt  to  describe  this  little  piece  would  be  quite  futile. 
It  is  as  breathless  and  fragile  as  the  moment  it  describes.  Why  it 
is  not  better  known  is  a  mystery  as  it  seems  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious bits  of  poetry  ever  written.  But  I  love  it  all  the  more  for 
its  lack  of  fame.  I  loved  it  so  that  I  had  no  desire  to  learn  it.  I 
did  not  want  it  with  me  always.  It  is  for  silent  moments  in  the 
night  or  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  sunrise  on  the  ocean.  It  is  a 
cool  white  fountain  gleaming  in  the  moonlight.  To  have  it  al- 
ways would  hackney  it.  I  want  just  the  fragments  that  tease  my 
memory  so  that  in  desperation  I  am  driven  to  read  it  again.  Yet 
I  think  now,  that  had  I  told  others  who  were  not  so  lucky  as  I 
about  this  poem,  I  would  have  gotten  much  more  pleasure  from 
it.  I  was  constantly  on  the  alert  for  some  one's  trespassing  on 
the  continent  of  my  discovery. 

Nevertheless  I  think  that  poem  is  worth  it.  At  that  moment, 
I  realized  the  power  of  sheer  artistry  and  I  found  within  myself 
the  beginning  of  a  standard  of  poetry  appreciation  that  has  gone 
higher  since  then.  Maybe  this  poem  is  not  worth  the  love  I 
lavish  upon  it,  but  it  did  two  things  for  me.  It  gave  me  my 
standard  of  appreciation  and  it  opened  to  me  the  gateway  to  the 
Paradise  of  poetry.  By  the  first  I  have  a  keepsake,  a  remember- 
ance  of  my  beginning  but  by  the  second  I  have  a  magnificent  in- 
heritance, into  which  I  may  delve  at  any  time  and  bring  up 
treasures  more  rare  and  more  precious  than  any  others  this  world 
can  offer.  And  if  I  really  use  these  treasures,  who  can  say  what 
intellectual  growth  will  be  mine? 
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Dream 

I  saw  an  ivory  ship 

Drifting  down  a  silver  stream, 
Beneath  an  amber  moon 

But  it  was  just  a  dream. 

I  heard  a  nightingale 

Taking  sorrow  for  his  theme 
Trill  a  haunting  sad  refrain 

But  only  in  a  dream. 

I  gazed  on  snow-capped  roofs 
Beneath  the  cold  star's  gleam 

And  whispered  low  a  question 
"Is  this  too  just  a  dream?" 


Song  of  the  Future 

I  sing  of  the  future 

Whose  golden  gate 
Is  forever  closed 

To  all  but  Fate. 
That  phantom  land 

So  vague  and  thin 
That  turns  to  the  present 

When  I  pass  within 
And  like  a  mirage 

Will  ever  stand 
A  false  illusion 

On  the  desert  sand. 

Elizabeth  O'Brien. 
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Incident  of  the  Amazon 


Clemmie  Carter 


P'TT^HE  STEWARD  leaned  forward  to  address  the  passengers  with 

whom  he  had  just  finished  reading  the  evening  prayer. 

•^      They  were  gathered  together  in  the  ship's  cabin,  a  small 

English  ship,  "Victoria,"  traveling  from  British  Guiana  to  Rio  de 

Janeiro. 

"My  friends,"  he  said  informally,  "Captain  Carey  has  asked 
me  to  tell  you  a  short  story,  an  experience  of  my  own.  It  is  a 
rather  strange  story  I  grant  you,  which  happened  some  five  years 
ago."  He  stopped  and  looked  across  the  room,  a  young  man, 
tall  and  rather  angular,  with  the  voice  of  a  cultured  Englishman. 

"It  seems  but  yesterday,"  he  said  coming  out  of  his  trance,  "I 
was  just  a  lad  and  fresh  from  Oxford,  seeing  something  of  the 
world,  and  at  the  time  was  in  Brazil,  Para  to  be  exact,  that  little 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  I  had  a  friend  with  me,  a 
marvelous  man,  half  adventurer,  half  missionary,  of  Dutch  and 
Spanish  parentage  and  by  the  name  of  Hose  Kauf  mann.  You  can 
well  imagine  his  character — blustering  and  cunning,  moody  and 
cheerful  by  turns. 

"His  spirit  led  him  to  a  waterfront  saloon  one  day,  and  I  fol- 
:owed.  The  place  was  filled  with  smoke,  the  smell  of  whiskey, 
the  click  of  the  dice,  the  shrill  laughter  of  women  and  the  coarse 
jests  of  the  men — a  typical  saloon  of  any  country.  As  we  were 
pushing  ourselves  forward  to  the  bar  my  friend  thrust  out  his 
hand  to  a  man  seated  at  a  small  table  and  cried: 

"  'Mi  amigo.' 

"The  man  at  the  table  hastily  arose  and  heartily  returned  the 
greeting.  He  was  of  medium  height,  with  a  narrow  face,  intel- 
ligent but  unimaginative,  and  his  eyes  were  bitter.  My  friend 
said: 

"  'Charles,  this  is  Dr.  Laurent,  Charles  Anderson.'  I  bowed 
and  then  perceived  another  person,  a  boy,  much  younger  than  I. 

"  'This,"  my  friend  said  again,  'is  George  Laurent — the  son  evi- 
dently, a  browned  skinned  chap  with  yellow  hair. 
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"Hose  then  sat  down  and  fell  into  discussion  now  in  Spanish 
now  back  again  into  English.  We  discovered  that  the  doctor  was 
preparing  to  leave  on  a  journey  up  the  Amazon  in  exploration  of 
a  region  hitherto  unknown  to  man.  It  was  rumored  by  the  super- 
stitious Indians  that  a  mountain  of  these  parts  was  the  seat  of 
God  Himself.  The  ancient  Incas  had  not  even  dared  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  it,  and  now  the  doctor  was  planning  to  start 
out  alone  with  his  son  to  explore  it.  This  fantastic  idea  coincided 
with  another  in  my  brain  and  I  remembered  who  this  doctor  was. 
Hose  had  told  me  of  this  strange  man  who  had  been  exiled  from 
his  mother-country  for  dangerous  blasphemy.  The  thing  was 
fascinating;  already  Hose's  own  spirit  was  set  aflame  with  desire 
to  join  the  doctor  on  his  weird  journey.  He  asked  if  we  would 
be  able  to  go  with  him  and  the  doctor  was  delighted. 

"To  do  away  with  unnecessary  details,  let  me  say  that  we 
boarded  a  train  which  took  us  as  far  into  the  interior  as  possible, 
where  we  could  buy  our  boat  and  necessary  provisions.  A  month 
from  our  meeting  in  the  cafe  we  were  upon  the  Amazon  on  our 
first  lap  of  the  journey. 

"The  days  on  that  river  passed  until  we  had  lost  all  track  of 
time.  Endless  days,  days  of  beating  tropical  sun,  when  there  was 
no  coolness,  even  on  the  mighty  waters  of  the  Amazon.  And 
there  were  nights,  dark  nights,  and  gaudy  tropical  nights  when 
sleeping  on  the  bank  we  could  hear  the  river  rolling  on  to  its 
mouth,  the  river  of  endless  mystery.  The  sounds  of  the  jungle, 
whose  trees  swept  in  magnificent  festoons  down  to  the  shore, 
filled  our  dreams  with  exotic  powers  beyond  our  conception.  Can 
you  picture  such  a  night,  parrots  and  parrakeets  preening  their 
gorgeous  selves  in  the  moonlight,  monkeys  chattering  like  souls 
unborn,  and  loons,  the  birds  of  despair  whose  cry  is  like  that  of  a 
lost  soul  screaming  on  the  banks  of  oblivion,  to  hush  us  to  sleep. 
The  poison  of  those  nights  filled  our  days  and  we  spent  them  in 
awful  silence.  I,  who  was  brought  up  in  a  peaceful  English  at- 
mosphere, was  the  first  to  break  under  the  strain.  I  had  been 
afraid  of  a  certain  species  of  insect  found  in  that  country  which 
alights  upon  the  arm  or  leg  and  spins  a  web  about  the  bone  causing 
a  horrible  death.  When  a  mere  fly  lit  upon  my  arm  one  day,  I 
screamed  and  fell  into  a  faint.  For  three  weeks  I  was  mildly 
crazy. 
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"All  the  while  we  traveled  on;  it  was  only  a  simple  boat — 
manned  by  us  four  and  easy  to  move.  A  week  after  my  illness 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  unknown  mountains,  and  there  was  much 
rejoicing.  For  two  days  we  went  on,  and  in  another  day  we  in- 
tended to  leave  the  boat  and  complete  the  last  lap  by  land.  That 
night  or  rather  late  afternoon,  we  made  camp  upon  the  bank  in 
a  small  clearing  which  opened  onto  the  shore. 

"As  we  touched  land  hope  sprang  up  in  our  hearts.  Our  desti- 
nation was  in  sight.  The  tension  in  the  atmosphere  was  lessened 
and  gave  way  to  jolly  conversation.  George,  whose  spirits  had 
been  constrained  so  much  previously,  gave  vent  to  them  and 
chased  a  monkey  up  a  tree.  The  little  creature  screaming  shrilly 
grabbed  a  vine  and  swung  off  as  on  a  trapeze.  George  followed 
suit  but  missed  his  hold  and  fell.  I  rushed  to  him,  calhng  Dr. 
Laurent  and  Hose.  They  too  came,  and  we  found  him  lying  upon 
his  back  white  and  motionless.  The  doctor  immediately  began  an 
examination  and  ordered  Hose  to  fetch  his  bag  saying  that  an 
operation  must  be  performed  at  once.  But  dark  was  coming  on 
rapidly,  no  twilight  in  the  tropics  and  a  late  moon.  Hose  declared 
that  we  could  build  fires  about  the  two  and  made  a  light.  Quickly 
he  and  I  gathered  wood  and  lit  the  fires.  Already  night  had 
descended  impentrably  black.  The  fires  had  just  blazed  forth, 
giving  wonderful  light,  when  with  a  tremendous  ripping  sound, 
the  skies  burst  and  such  a  torrent  of  rain  fall  as  I  have  never  seen. 
It  put  out  the  fires  and  left  us  again  in  darkness.  No  words  could 
express  that  moment.     It  was  emptiness. 

"Then  through  it  came  the  words  of  the  doctor.  He  called 
upon  the  tumults,  cursed  the  heavens,  cursed  God  and  His  powers. 
He  demanded  a  miracle,  he  scoffed,  he  blasphemed,  he  uttered 
things  which  froze  us  cold  and  made  our  hair  rise  upon  our  scalps. 

"  "Let  there  be  light,'  he  finally  exclaimed  and  his  ringing 
laugh  was  fringed  with  hysteria. 

"How  can  I  tell  you?  A  ball  of  fire  began  to  encircle  the 
clearing.  Whence  had  it  come?  Let  it  suffice  that  it  was  there. 
The  doctor  gazed  stupified  and  then  as  one  in  a  daze,  returned  to 
the  operation.  The  fires  were  once  more  flaring,  the  rain  con- 
tinued to  pour,  but  nothing  could  extinguish  them.  The  ball 
disappeared  as  strangely  as  it  had  come.     The  doctor's  miracle! 

"There  is  little  more  to  my  story,  I  cannot  describe  to  you 
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that  miracle  I  have  witnessed  myself.  After  the  operation  was 
completed,  the  boy  was  placed  under  cover,  and  the  next  morning 
we  turned  the  boat  around  and  with  great  care  to  our  charge 
sailed  back  down  the  river.  We  all  felt  we  were  enormously 
guilty  before  those  strange  mountains.    No  further  dared  we  go. 

"The  return  journey  was  spent  in  the  same  silence.  The 
doctor  was  a  broken  man.  We  were  all  laboring  under  a  great 
burden. 

"Call  it  the  poison  of  the  tropics,  call  it  the  conjuration  of 
entranced  minds  or  overtaxed  spirits,  call  it  what  you  may.  It 
best  remains  as  a  dream,  yet  no  reality  has  ever  been  more  real. 
We  stood  and  do  stand  humbled  in  the  terror  of  God." 

The  passengers  of  the  Victoria,  God-fearing  men  all,  looked  at 
the  steward.    Yes  it  was  a  strange  story. 


Death's  Party 

Evelyn  Gibson 

The  dark  room  was  drab  and  cold; 

Still  guests  hid  tearful  eyes; 
The  Priest  stood  proud  and  silent; 

A  heavy  coffin  caused  it  all. 

The  Priest  began  to  boom  a  prayer, 
He  paused,  echoes  answered  him; 

A  grey-haired  man  began  to  sob, 

A  young  and  shaky  hand  appeased  him. 

The  Priest,  at  seeing  so  much  grief. 

Continued  prayers  subdued; 
Short  gasps  only  broke  his  drone; 

A  heavy  eoffin  caused  it  all. 
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An  Excerpt  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Ego 

Elinor  Ward 

I  KICKED  Jeff  across  the  paddock.  Rosemary  (that  was  when 
we  were  engaged)  gave  me  one  of  those  looks  that  told  me 
volumes  but  didn't  do  any  good.  I  suppose  I  looked  a  little 
shamefaced.  If  I  didn't  I  meant  to.  But  that  damned  dog  never 
would  learn  that  a  gun  shot  wasn't  a  call  to  arms  for  every  yellow 
streak  in  his  body. 

I  may  be  a  worse  sort  of  specimen  than  Jeff — Rosemary  looks 
at  me  as  though  I  am  sometimes — but  I  can't  stand  a  coward. 

Anybody  could  see  that  Jeff  was  no  good.  It  was  the  first 
time  Marquis  Sans  Prix  and  Evelyn's  Do  Do  hadn't  given  me  a 
champ. 

Rosemary  always  took  the  dogs  I  couldn't  use  and  she  had 
her  arms  around  Jeff  now.  It  always  made  me  sore  to  see  her 
quieting  a  scared  dog  so  I  turned  away  and  walked  into  the 
stables.  I  hung  the  gun  up  on  the  rack  and  thought  of  how 
Jeff's  sire  and  dam  had  taken  their  medicine.  Marque  had  swal- 
lowed it  the  second  time — the  only  quiver  in  the  tip  of  his  tail. 
Do  Do's  legs  shivered  nervously  for  a  long  time  but  she  stood 
her  ground. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Janey,  "another  one  to  Rose- 
mary?" 

"Yeah,"  I  said. 

Janey  was  a  good  kid.  I  half  thought  I'd  marry  her  till 
Rosemary  came  along.  Guess  Janey  thought  so  too  but  Rosemary 
was  more  the  kind  of  woman  I  wanted  running  my  house  and 
being  my  hostess.  I  loved  Rosemary  more  too  I  guess,  except 
when  she  was  comforting  the  dogs.  I  didn't  like  that  much. 
Janey  was  always  hanging  around  when  I  was  testing  them,  be- 
cause she  knew  if  one  was  scared  Rosemary  and  I  wouldn't  be 
speaking  for  a  while.     Janey  liked  Rosemary  but  she  didn't  sym- 
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pathize  with  her  when  she  stuck  up  for  the  "yellow"  dogs.  It  al- 
ways seemed  so  damned  unreasonable  when  Rosemary  disliked 
me  as  much  as  she  seemed  to  after  one  of  these  sessions,  so  I  liked 
Janey's  being  around,  and  wondered  if  I'd  made  a  mistake.  She 
always  agreed  with  me. 

I  smiled  at  her  I  guess — anyway  her  faced  lit  up.  And  just 
as  I  did  Rosemary  walked  in,  looking  like  a  storm  cloud  and  not 
very  pretty.  She  looked  at  Janey  without  saying  a  word.  Janey 
grinned  at  me  and  bowed  her  way  out. 

"Pete,  I  can't  bear  it  any  more!"  Rosemary  said  as  soon  as 
Janey  got  outside. 

I  was  damned  uncomfortable  but  I  suppose  you  have  to  go 
easy  just  like  with  high-spirited  horses.  You  might  want  to 
bat  their  brains  out,  but  you've  got  to  calm  them  or  they're  no 
good.  I  wanted  Rosemary  and  I  didn't  intend  that  she  should 
sometime  just  walk  home  and  not  say  anything.  I  knew  that 
would  be  curtains  for  me  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  so  I  sort  of 
softened  my  voice  and  asked  her  what  was  the  matter. 

"I  can't  go  on  watching  you  be  cruel  and  go  on  loving  you 
too,"  she  said,  and  sounded  kind  of  desperate  and  serious.  She 
has  enormous  eyes  and  they  were  wide  now.  They  were  the  only 
things  about  her  that  took  away  from  the  regal  dignity  I  liked. 
They  said  too  much. 

"But,  honey,  those  dogs  are  cowards.  They're  yellow  clear 
through.     You  don't  like  cowards,  do  you?"  I  asked. 

"Of  course  not!"  she  said,  and  I  knew  she  was  even  more  irri- 
tated. .  "But  they  are  just  puppies  and  all  of  them  aren't  fit  for 
hunting.  Just  because  they  are  overly  sensitive  doesn't  mean  that 
they  are  cowards.    Every  one  of  them  is  a  sweet  house  dog." 

I  nearly  laughed.  "House  dog!  My  God,  Rosemary,  don't 
tell  me  you  go  in  for  lap  dogs!" 

"No,"  she  said,  "You  know  I  don't.  Oh  Pete!  You  just  wont 
understand!  You  are  never  frightened  by  anything  and  it's  in- 
conceivable to  you  that  anyone  or  anything  could  be  frightened 
without  being  a  coward." 

"No,  I  guess  I  can't  understand.  But  forget  it.  You'll  just 
have  to  take  me  the  way  I  am."  I  thought  that  would  close  the 
matter.     It  didn't. 

"But  I  don't  have  to  take  you — the  way  you  are  or  any  other 
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way,"  she  said,  and  looked  almost  as  though  she  meant  it. 

I  looked  at  her  real  closely.  "What  do  you  mean  Rosemary? 
Don't  you  want  to  marry  me?" 

She  slumped  down  in  her  chair  and  Jeff  sailed  into  her  lap.  "Oh 
I  don't  know!"  Then  she  looked  up  at  me  suddenly  and  asked, 
"What  would  you  do  if  your  children  were  afraid  of  the  dark? 
Most  children  are."  Her  eyes  weren't  so  soft.  She  looked  as 
though  it  had  just  taken  her  a  lot  of  nerve  to  do  something. 

"Mine  wouldn't  be."  I  knew  I  was  right,  but  I  was  damn 
sure  that  if  I  wasn't  I'd  beat  the  stuffing  out  of  those  kids.  I 
wondered  what  it  would  be  like  to  have  kids.  I'd  never  thought 
about  that. 

Rosemary  was  talking  again.  "Sometimes  you  just  don't 
think.  You're  sweet  and  lovely  and  gracious  with  all  our  friends 
— and  with  me,  but,  Pete,  can't  you  please,  please  be  kinder  with 
those  pups?  If  I  see  you  kick  one  again — I  don't  mean  this  as  a 
threat,  it's  just  the  truth — I  know  I'll  walk  out  of  that  paddock 
and  won't  be  able  to  come  back — ever." 

I  knew  she  wasn't  fooling,  and  I  wished  she  could  have  been 
a  little  less  touchy — a  little  more  like  Janey  that  way.  But  I 
guess  I  really  loved  Rosemary  so  I  took  her  seriously  thinking  I'd 
rather  have  her  than  be  able  to  kick  a  dog,  and  asked,  "Would  it 
mean  that  much  to  you  to  have  those  little  yellow-spines  go 
without  any  punishment?" 

"Yes  Pete,"  she  said.  "They  get  enough  punishment  just  be- 
ing scared."  I  didn't  say  anything  to  that.  I  was  sort  of  mad 
but  I  smiled.  Her  face  lit  up  too.  I  figured  I  could  at  least  lay 
off  while  she  was  around. 

We  were  going  to  be  married  in  two  months.  For  a  month 
and  a  half  we  had  an  elegant  time.  Everybody  liked  Rosemary 
so  we  had  millions  of  parties  to  go  to — one  or  two  every  night. 
She  said  she  got  sort  of  tired,  but  that  was  probably  because  she 
had  lots  of  luncheons  besides.  I  spent  the  afternoons  training  the 
pvips,  and  every  few  days  testing  the  new  dogs.  Rosemary  left 
her  luncheons  early  on  those  days  and  saw  everyone  of  the  tests 
no  matter  how  tired  she  was.  She  seemed  to  be  fascinated  with 
them.  She  got  her  share  of  dogs  but  I  didn't  kick  one.  It  didn't 
take  much  will  power  because  I  never  was  very  angry  at  them. 
I  just  hated  cowards. 
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Janey  couldn't  quite  get  it  through  her  head  what  was  wrong 
with  me.  One  day  she  made  me  mad  when  she  said,  "marriage  is 
doing  things  to  you  already,  Pete." 

I  asked  her  if  she  didn't  like  me  better  this  way — I  figured 
all  women  were  alike — and  she  looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  kid 
and  said,  "I  liked  you  before." 

Sometimes  I  could  have  kicked  Janey,  and  sometimes  I  thought 
that  was  probably  the  kind  of  wife  I  should  have.  Lord  knows 
you  couldn't  even  feel  as  though  you  could  say  anything  unkind 
to  Rosemary,  and  once  in  awhile  I've  at  least  got  to  feel  that  way. 
I  guess  that's  pretty  bad  but  at  this  late  date  I  guess  I'll  have  to 
stay  as  I  am. 

Anyway,  about  a  month  after  our  little  set-to,  Rosemaiy 
came  out  from  a  luncheon  to  see  how  Jack,  another  pup  of 
Marque's,  would  take  the  gun.  She  was  all  smiles,  the  way  she 
was  all  the  time  those  days.  I  guess  she  was  pleased  because  she 
thought  she  had  changed  me.  It  irritated  me  a  little  because  that 
was  so  like  all  women.  Sometimes  Janey  thought  like  a  man  and 
we  could  talk  together,  but  I  realized  right  then  that  Rosemary 
and  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  talk  much.  She  was  a  lovely  thing 
though,  and  even  if  we  couldn't  get  together  on  anything  I  guess 
I  wanted  her  in  my  house. 

She  had  silly  high  heels  on  so  I  told  her  to  go  in  the  stable  and 
put  on  some  flat  heeled  shoes  she  kept  there,  while  I  got  Jack  out. 

I  knew  the  minute  I  brought  Jack  into  the  paddock  that  he 
was  yellow.  He  cringed  over  to  the  side  and  wouldn't  come  near 
me.  Finally  I  pulled  him  in  front  of  me  and  picked  up  my  gun. 
Someone  must  have  had  him  out  before  because  he  knew  what 
was  going  to  happen.  His  tail  went  between  his  legs  and  he 
crouched  down  on  the  ground.  I  hadn't  even  fired  a  shot!  I 
walked  up  to  him  and  gave  him  the  boot  his  craven  little  heart 
deserved. 

Just  then  Rosemary  walked  out.  She  saw  the  whole  thing — 
or  at  least  she  saw  me  kick  Jack.  She  stood  rooted  for  a  minute, 
then  without  looking  at  me,  walked  out  to  where  Jack  was  cower- 
ing by  the  fence.  I  turned  my  back  and  walked  into  the  stables. 
Janey  was  there  but  I  didn't  notice  her  particularly.  I  looked  out 
of  the  window.  Rosemary  was  just  getting  up  from  comforting 
Jack.    Without  a  backward  glance  she  started  off,  with  Jack  be- 
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hind  her,  towards  the  path  that  led  through  the  woods  to  her 
house.  I  watched  her  disappear.  I  had  a  funny  feehng  that  I 
had  seen  her  disappear  hke  that  before.  Probably  because  I'd 
half  expected  her  to  some  day. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Janey,  "another  one  to  Rose- 
mary? 

I  turned  around  and  saw  her  muddy  boot  shove  Rosemary's 
silly  shoes  under  a  chair.  I  guess  I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  At 
least  I  felt  as  though  I  did.    "Yeah,"  I  said. 


Blow,  Strong  Wind 

Elizabeth  O'Brien 

Blow,  strong  wind 

Blow  the  rain  soaked  world  clean 

Blow  laughter  into  this  small  boy's  eyes 

And  roses  to  his  cheeks 

Blow  the  skies  clear 

Of  gray  clouds  that  hang 

Over  the  world 

Come,  play  with  this  leaf 

That  droops  on  its  limb. 

We  were  put  to  sleep 
By  the  droning  rain. 
Blow,  strong  wind, 
Awake  us  again. 
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Cherish  Me  Not 

ESTELLE  SiNCLAIRE 

IT  WAS  a  somber  and  mysterious  sight  to  the  casual  visitor. 
The  dim  chapel  of  Cours  Dupaulorys  was  undoubtedly  lovely, 
but  it  was  not  its  beauty  that  was  impressive.  Rather,  it  was 
the  feeling  of  calm  stability  and  quiet  strength  that  one  caught 
on  entering.  This  hushed  place  of  worship  seemed  somehow  so 
unlike  the  chapel  of  a  girl's  school.  The  statue  of  Christ  standing 
with  arms  outstretched  above  and  behind  the  altar,  acquired  an 
almost  living  beauty  when  lighted  by  the  faint  glow  which  came 
from  the  little  lamps  behind  the  statue  when  the  chapel  was  in 
use.  Many  a  visitor  wept  when  he  saw  it,  and  even  I,  hardened 
little  Protestant  that  I  was,  felt  an  unfamiliar  thrill  and  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  homesickness  when  the  full  beauty  of  the  statue 
of  Christ  first  impressed  itself  upon  me. 

The  candles,  burning  brightly  before  the  altar,  and  the  priest 
in  scarlet  and  gold  at  high  mass,  invariably  seemed  to  me  almost 
too  beautiful  to  bear.  And  several  times  I  had  to  run  from  the 
dimly  lighted  chapel  to  the  seclusion  of  my  own  little  room,  there 
to  throw  myself  on  the  bed  and  cry  bitterly.  To  my  ten-year- 
old  nerves,  the  quiet  gloom  of  that  chapel  was  almost  too  much. 

Another  time,  kneeling  in  prayer,  I  first  noticed  the  three 
domes  of  the  chapel,  painted  with  pictures  of  princes,  kings,  and 
tranquil  wisemen.  I  whispered  to  the  child  next  to  me,  begging 
to  have  the  significience  explained  to  me,  but  she,  about  to 
answer  me,  was  sternly  reproved  by  one  of  the  nuns.  Again  I 
bowed  my  head,  and  the  sweetness  of  incense  drifted  to  my  nos- 
trils by  way  of  answer  and  the  soft,  monotonous  chants  of  the 
Catholic  church  tried  to  explain. 

Kneeling  on  the  hard  boards  until  red  ridges  appeared  on  my 
knees,  I  understood  little  of  this  great  movement  of  the  Catholic 
life.  I  knew  only  that  the  statue  of  Christ  represented  to  me,  not 
only  my  God,  but  also  my  father,  my  mother  and  everything  else 
that  I  loved.     The  chants  and  the  priests'  Latin  were  not  hymns 
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and  a  sermon  to  me;  they  represented  something  so  old  and  so 
great  that  Protestant  songs  and  expressions  of  faith  were  un- 
necessary. 

When  I  am  in  Paris,  year  after  next,  I  shall  want  to  return  to 
Cours  Dupaulorys  to  stand  for  another  moment  in  the  Chapel, 
under  the  protection  of  the  outstretched  hands  of  the  almost  liv- 
ing statue.  But  I  think  that  I  shall  not  return — I  have  been  a 
Protestant  too  long  now. 
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And  Like  Wind  We  Go" 

Ann  Burr 

A  daisy  is  a  blind  and  futile  thing, 
Destined  alone  to  blunt  the  reaper's  knife. 
Brief  immortality  in  every  spring 
Is  hardly  recompense  for  this  keen  life. 

As  recognition  through  the  coming  years, 
Assisting  future  flowers  with  this  dust 
Is  not  a  prospect  to  forbid  my  tears. 
Or  calm  my  throbbing,  panting  lust 

For  hfe  beyond  this  tantalizing  taste. 
Which  only  serves  to  show  what  could  be  done 
If  years  did  not  fly  by  with  such  grim  haste 
That  while  we  look  for  weapons,  Death  has  won. 

There  is  no  hope.    There  is  no  world  ahead. 
That  is  the  truth  from  which  I  cannot  flee. 
In  spite  of  life,  we  shall  so  soon  be  dead; 
And,  hurrying  through  the  precious  years,  I  see 

A  long  forever  with  no  part  of  me, 
Eternity  in  which  I  have  no  share. 
Age  without  end  in  which  I  may  not  be. 
Worlds  will  be  born,  but  I  shall  not  be  there. 
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Lord  Randal,  My  Son 

I  HE  SETTLED  herself  in  the  chair  by  the  chimney  corner  and 
looked  at  the  clock.  Five  o'clock,  it  said.  Two  more  hours 
till  he  would  come,  opening  the  gate  with  that  familiar  air 
of  being  at  home,  striding  up  the  walk,  and  knocking  and  enter- 
ing before  she  could  go  to  the  door.  Strange,  she  thought,  two 
years  ago  the  thought  of  his  coming  would  have  put  her  in  a 
happy  flutter  for  hours.  And  now — she  sat  with  her  nails  digging 
into  her  palms  and  her  teeth  clenched,  and  wondered  how  a  person 
could  change  so  much  in  two  years.  For  he  had  changed.  He 
was  no  longer  the  pleasant  boy  whom  she  had  loved.  He  was 
older,  harder,  more  selfish.  His  love  for  her  had  changed  into  a 
sort  of  matter-of-fact  acceptance  of  her  as  one  of  his  possessions. 
And  he  was  jealous  of  her,  too,  as  he  was  of  all  his  possessions. 
He  had  ordered  Tom  off  his  mother's  estate,  just  because  he  knew 
that  Tom  had  been  to  see  her  once,  or  twice,  under  cover  of  night- 
fall. And  there  was  nothing  they  could  do  about  it.  Tom 
couldn't  get  a  place  in  the  neighborhood,  with  his  word  against 
him;  he  had  had  to  go  to  town,  two  hundred  miles  off,  and  she 
never  saw  him,  although  his  letters  still  came,  uncouth,  badly 
spelled  perhaps,  but  still  breathing  love  and  his  strong  determi- 
nation to  marry  her,  some  day,  when  he  could  get  a  better  place 
and  a  little  money. 

That  was  really  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world  for 
her  now.  It  wasn't  Tom  that  she  wanted,  although  she  felt  a 
good  humored  fondness  for  him  and  his  eager  eyes,  like  a  puppy's 
wondering  whether  you  would  take  it  for  a  run  or  not.  But  if  a 
wedding  ring  came  with  Tom,  then  she  would  take  him  if  he 
had  been  ten  times  as  slow  and  thickwitted.  Respectability  would 
be  hers  then.  She  could  go  to  church  on  Sundays — though  she 
hated  church;  the  long  sermon  always  made  her  sleepy — and  no 
one  would  turn  to  stare  at  her;  no  one  would  whisper  about  her 
behind  her  back.  She  would  be  invited  to  the  weddings  and  fu- 
nerals of  the  other  poor  folk  of  the  neighborhood.  She  might  not 
go,  of  course,  but  still  she  would  be  invited.     They  might  even 
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move  away,  to  some  remiote  corner  of  the  country,  where  nothing 
would  be  known  of  her  except  that  she  was  Mrs.  Tom  Jenkins. 
She  would  always  go  to  church  then,  no  matter  how  sleepy  she 
got;  she  would  attend  every  gathering  for  miles  around;  she  would 
Borrow  receipes  and  lend  her  own;  she  would  be  respected,  re- 
spectable! This  was  the  end  of  all  her  desires,  and  a  wedding  ring 
seemed  to  her  the  symbol  of  respectability,  a  magic  talisman  which, 
when  once  you  got  it  on  your  finger,  meant  that  your  troubles 
were  at  an  end.  But  Tom,  who  was  willing  to  marry  her  in  spite 
of  all  the  gossip,  was  two  hundred  miles  off  now,  and  earning  no 
more  than  he  could  live  on  himself,  in  spite  of  all  his  careful 
economy.  At  the  thought  of  Tom,  packed  off  from  a  good  place 
without  a  character,  her  face,  which  had  been  smiling  and  elated, 
like  a  happy  child,  darkened,  and  her  black  brows  drew  together. 
Tom  couldn't  marry  her  at  this  rate,  that  was  certain. 

That  other  had  been  willing  to  marry  her,  two  years  ago.  She 
remembered,  as  though  it  had  been  that  morning,  the  day  he  came 
home  from  college  to  take  over  the  management  of  the  estate, 
and  how  she  had  met  him  first,  walking  in  the  woods,  gathering 
blackberries  into  her  wicker  basket.  She  remembered,  too,  the 
day  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  how  happy  and  proud 
she  had  been  as  she  accepted  him,  all  her  romantic  notions  of  the 
Prince  and  Cinderella  crystallized  into  a  triumphant  reality.  Her 
lip  curled  scornfully  as  she  thought  of  how  he  had  come  back  that 
evening,  stammering,  embarrassed,  trying  to  gloss  over  the  plain 
truth  that  his  mother  would  never  in  the  world  consent  to  their 
marriage.  Jane,  who  had  been  her  only  friend  in  the  neighbor- 
hood till  she  married  and  went  away,  told  her  that  the  old  lady 
had  pretended  to  have  a  heart  attack.  She  wished  she  would  have 
a  heart  attack,  but  that  wasn't  likely.  Even  if  she  died  he  would 
never  marry  her  now.  The  ideas  of  his  mother,  on  social  castes 
and  barriers,  which  he  had  railed  against  so,  had  gradually  pene- 
trated his  being,  till  they  were  part  of  him.  He  thought  of  her 
now  as  a  lower  order  of  creation.  She  knew  it,  and  it  made  her 
hate  herself  for  living  on  his  charity. 

But  she  was  so  in  the  habit  of  it  now.  Two  years  ago,  when, 
she  had  realized  that  he  couldn't  marry  her,  she  had  spoken  of 
going  somewhere  to  get  a  place  as  a  maid,  since  her  father  was 
recently  dead  and  had  left  her  no  money.     But  he  had  brushed 
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the  idea  aside  at  once.  After  all,  he  administered  the  estate.  She 
could  live  in  her  father's  old  cottage,  and  his  mother  would  never 
inquire  where  she  got  the  money.  She  wouldn't  need  to  know. 
So  for  two  years  she  had  lived  in  the  little  cottage,  doing  nothing 
but  keep  it  neat  and  attractive,  for  his  frequent  visits,  and  taking 
care  of  her  looks  for  the  same  reason.  Now  it  was  too  late  to 
start  out  in  service.  She  was  too  well-known  in  this  part  of  the 
country  for  anyone  to  take  her  in.  And  she  had  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing that  his  mother  would  see  that  anyone  who  might  employ  her 
would  hear  of  her  character.  The  old  lady  hated  her,  she  knew. 
As  long  as  her  son  was  alive  and  still  cared  for  her,  a  girl  of  the 
lower  classes,  she  would  do  her  best  to  keep  her  where  she  was — 
for  she  was  an  indulgent  mother,  though  her  indulgence  did  not 
extend  so  far  as  an  unsuitable  marriage — and  she  wanted  her  son 
to  have  anything  he  desired.  As  long  as  he  was  alive,  she  had  no 
way  of  escaping. 

As  long  as  he  was  alive.  Her  mind  hestitated  over  this 
thought,  and  for  a  long  slow  minute  she  contemplated  the  possi- 
bilities of  murder.  If  he  died,  she  could  go  away  and  get  a  situa- 
tion somewhere.  His  mother  would  never  notice  her  comings  and 
goings,  under  such  a  shock.  Yes,  she  could  get  a  job,  much  as  she 
hated  unnecessary  physical  labor,  and  she  and  Tom  could  save 
enough  to  be  married  on.  Then — respectability  and  a  wedding 
ring. 

Her  own  thought  horrified  her,  so  that  she  jumped  up  and 
began  preparations  for  supper.  She  set  the  table  in  the  bay  win- 
dow for  two,  and  admired  her  handiwork.  The  silver  sparkled 
in  the  late  sunhght;  the  plates,  even  if  cheap,  were  bright  and 
gaily  patterned.  But  there  was  something  lacking — a  vase  for 
flowers,  perhaps.  She  turned  and  rummaged  in  the  dusty  cup- 
board. Her  moving  fingers  touched  something  made  of  glass, 
and  she  took  it  out  into  the  light. 

It  was  no  vase,  but  a  dark  green  bottle  with  a  skull  and  cross- 
bones  on  it.  She  looked  at  it  in  a  sort  of  superstitious  reverence. 
Just  now  she  had  been  thinking  of  murder,  and  here  was  the  in- 
strument ready  to  her  hand.  It  looked  like  the  finger  of  God — 
no,  although  she  had  been  to  church  very  little  lately,  she  still 
knew  that  this  must  be  the  Devil's  work.     She  laughed  at  herself 
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a  little,  but  nevertheless  she  put  the  bottle  down  on  a  shelf  and 
turned  her  attention  back  to  the  missing  vase. 

When  it  was  found  and  in  place,  and  the  potatoes  were  boil- 
ing on  the  stove,  she  returned  to  her  chair  and  her  favorite  indo- 
lence with  a  sigh  of  pleasure.  She  looked  around  her  and  liked 
the  prospect.  It  was  a  nice  little  room.  A  pity  she  and  Tom 
couldn't  live  there,  as  she  and  her  father  had  done  for  so  many 
years,  in  eminent  respectability.  She  could  imagine  Tom  very 
clearly,  sitting  in  the  chair  at  the  other  side  of  the  chimney  cor- 
ner, drawing  on  his  pipe  slowly  and  reflectively,  and  occasionally, 
out  of  the  depths  of  his  mind,  bringing  up  some  statement  that 
she  had  known  or  expected  for  weeks — as  he  had  done  the  night 
he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him.  Suddenly  a  spasm  of  rage  pos- 
sessed her,  and  she  jumped  up  and  caught  the  bottle  in  her  hand. 
It  was  his  fault  that  she  couldn't  have  Tom  and  that  peaceful 
respectable  life.  It  was  his  fault  and  he'd  pay  for  it.  No  one 
knew  that  he  was  coming  to  her  house  for  dinner.  He  never 
told  anyone  when  he  was  coming  to  see  her,  although  his  family 
certainly  knew  of  her  existence.  The  old  lady  would  probably 
have  a  heart  attack,  if  she  knew  how  frequently  he  came.  Well, 
she'd  have  a  heart  attack  in  good  earnest,  when  her  precious  son 
was  dead!  And  no  one  could  trace  it  to  her,  she  thought,  shaking 
the  bottle  gently  up  and  down  and  trying  to  imagine  what  its 
contents  would  taste  like.  He  would  never  think  of  telling  any- 
one he'd  seen  her,  until  it  was  too  late.  Smiling,  she  went  over 
to  the  cupboard,  took  out  the  bottle  of  whiskey  that  alway  waited 
there  for  him.    She  took  out  the  cork  and  put  it  on  the  table. 

The  potatoes  had  been  boiling  long  enough  now,  she  thought 
suddenly.  She  went  over  to  the  stove  and  took  them  off.  Drain- 
ing the  water  off  them,  she  thought  how  little  like  a  murderess 
she  felt.  She  remembered  when  old  Mrs.  Barker  had  killed  her 
husband,  five  years  ago.  They  said  that  she  had  looked  like  a 
wild  animal  when  they  came  for  her,  her  eyes  starting  out  of  her 
head  and  her  Hps  drawn  back  from  her  teeth.  She  went  over 
to  the  mirror  and  looked  at  herself.  There  was  no  change  in  her 
face,  it  was  the  same  one  that  she  knew  so  intimately,  composed, 
pale,  with  a  half -smile  on  the  lips.  She  turned  away  from  the 
mirror. 
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They  would  never  come  for  her,  of  course.  No  one  would 
ever  know.  The  old  lady  might  suspect  her,  but  she  couldn't 
prove  her  suspicions. 

She  sat  down  by  the  table,  and  began  to  peel  the  potatoes,  first 
placing  the  whiskey  bottle  and  the  other  one  by  her.  As  she 
worked  her  mind  wandered  back  to  the  first  summer  she  had 
known  him.  He  had  been  the  perfect  prince  out  of  all  the  fairy- 
tales, handsome,  gay  and  with  a  gift  of  easy  laughter.  They  had 
gone  for  walks  in  the  green  woods,  and  sat  at  night  under  the  low 
summer  stars.     It  was  an  enchanted  time. 

With  an  effort,  she  brought  herself  back  to  the  present. 
Even  now,  the  memory  of  that  summer  had  the  power  to  cast  a 
spell  over  her.  She  began  to  think  of  Tom,  good,  kind  Tom,  who 
need  never  know  that  she  was  a  murderess,  only  that  she  had  been 
set  free — by  the  hand  of  God.  At  the  thought  of  God  she  shiv- 
ered a  little,  involuntarily,  and  looked  up  at  the  ceiling.  Then 
she  realized  that  soon  she  would  have  her  wedding  ring. 

She  stood  up,  and  as  she  did  so  she  seemed  to  herself  to  be  com- 
mitting an  action  that  would  close  a  door  forever  on  the  hap- 
piness she  had  known  two  years  ago.  For  a  moment  she  felt  a 
pang  of  wild  momentary  regret.  Then  her  hand  closed  over  the 
little  green  bottle. 
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Editorial 


In  this  first  issue  of  the  new  staff  we  wish  to  congratulate  the 
editor,  the  business  manager  and  the  senior  members  of  the  old 
staflf  on  the  excellent  work  that  they  have  done,  not  only  in  man- 
agement but  in  much  beautiful  and  interesting  writing.  In  look- 
ing back  over  the  issues  of  the  past  year  we  find  some  really  excel- 
lent things  and  many  stories,  articles  and  poems  that  are  very 
good.    We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  all. 

As  one  of  our  aims  for  the  coming  year  is  to  represent  as  fully 
as  possible  the  literary  talent  that  is  developing  at  Sweet  Briar, 
we  are  very  pleased  at  the  large  number  of  contributors  to  this 
issue.  Though  we  are,  of  course,  unable  to  use  all  the  material, 
we  feel  that  the  more  we  have  to  choose  from,  the  better  the 
magazine  can  be,  and  the  nearer  we  can  come  to  accomplishing 
this  aim.  We  hope  that  all  our  present  contributors  will  continue 
to  write  and  that  others  will  join  them. 

As  one  means  of  accomplishing  this  we  announce  a  new  prize 
contest,  to  be  held  in  the  fall.  There  will  be  two  divisions,  one 
for  incoming  freshmen  and  one  for  students.  Stories,  poems, 
essays  and  critical  articles  will  be  accepted  up  until  the  deadline 
for  the  October  issue,  which,  along  with  other  details,  will  be 
announced  in  the  News.  These  will  be  judged  by  the  staff  to- 
gether with  the  faculty  adviser.  Any  girl  may  enter  any  number 
of  contributions,  provided  they  have  not  been  published  before. 
This  contest  was  suggested  to  encourage  people  to  write  during 
the  summer  when  they  are  not  pressed  by  academic  work,  and  we 
hope  every  one  will  find  time  to  write  for  it. 
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As  We  Pass  By 

So  man,  who  here  seems  principal  alone, 
Perhaps  acts  second  to  some  sphere  unknown, 
Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal: 
'Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  a  whole. 

Alexander  Pope,  An  Essay  On  Man. 

The  wind  is  its  own  place  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell  a  Hell  of  Heaven. 

John  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  Book  I. 

That  all-softening,  overpowering  swell, 
The  tocsin  of  the  soul — the  dinner  bell. 

Byron,  Don  Juan. 

A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a 
contentious  woman  are  alike. 

Proverbs  XXVII:  15. 

A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine. 

Proverbs  XVI:  22. 

Heat,  ma'am!     It  was  so  dreadful  here  that  I  found 
there  was  nothing  left  for  it  to  take  off  my 
flesh  and  sit  in  my  bones. 
Sidney  Smith  (Lady  Holland)  Memoir,  N.  Y. 

As  sunshine,  broken  in  the  rill. 
Though  turn'd  aside,  is  sunshine  still. 

Thomas  Moore,  Lalla  Rookh:  The  Fire  Worshippers. 

This  is  the  time  when  bit  by  bit 
The  days  begin  to  lengthen  sweet 
And  every  minute  gained  is  joy — 
And  love  stirs  in  the  heart  of  a  boy. 

Katherine  Tynan,  Turn  o'  the  Year. 
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All  actual  heroes  are  essential  men, 
And  all  men  possible  heroes. 

E.  B.  Browning,  Aurore  Leigh,  Book  I. 

One  can  endure  sorrow  alone,  but  it  takes  two  to  be  glad. 
Elbert  Hubbard,  One  Thousand  And  One  Epigrams. 

"And  children's  faces  looking  up. 
Holding  wonder  like  a  cup." 

Sara  Teasdale,  Barter. 

And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

Wordsworth,  Lines  Written  in  Early  Spring. 

Literature  is  the  thought  of  thinking  souls. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  London  Kevietu. 

And  forget  not  that  the  earth  delights  to  feel  your 
bare  feet  and  the  winds  long  to  play  with  your  hair. 

The  Prophet— "Clothes." 

To  melt  and  be  like  a  running  brook  that  sings  its 
melody  to  the  night. 

The  Prophet— "Love." 

And  ever  has  it  been  that  love  knows  not  its  own 
death  until  the  hour  of  separation. 

Ibid. 

The  soul  unfolds  itself,  like  a  lotus  of  countless  petals. 

Ibid. 

And  moveless  fish  in  the  water  gleam. 
By  silver  reeds  in  a  silver  stream. 

Walter  de  la  Mare.     "Silver." 

Like  hollow  murmuring  wind  or  silver  rain. 

John  Fletcher — Invocation  to  Sleep. 

Wishes  left  on  your  lips 
The  mark  of  their  wings; 
Regrets  fly  like  in  your  eyes. 

Carl  Sandburg  "Wistful." 

Night  of  tireless  sheet — sheet  blue. 

Ibid. 
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Book  Reviews 

The  Years  by  Virginia  Woolf,  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company,  1937. 

Seldom  after  one  has  put  down  an  interesting  book  and  is 
trying  to  adjust  from  one  world  to  another  does  there  fail  to 
come  a  feeling  of  the  overwhelming  unreahty  of  both  worlds. 
One  tries  to  bring  them  together,  knowing  all  the  time  that  no 
matter  how  realistic  or  forceful  the  author  may  have  been  they 
will  never  meet.  It  will  always  be  there  in  the  depths  of  one's 
mind,  beautiful  and  ugly,  pathetic  and  funny,  not  consciously 
affecting  the  other  world  of  practical  things  except  now  and 
then. 

Yet  in  Mrs.  Woolf's  novel  The  Years  these  worlds  seem  al- 
most to  meet  in  her  portrayal  of  her  character's  ideas  about  sense 
impressions  of  the  ordinary  record  of  everyday  things  and  people. 
It  has  not  plot  that  rises  to  a  climax  and  stops  in  everlasting  gloom 
or  happiness  or  descends  again  to  an  anticlimax.  It  is  instead 
simply  a  span  of  a  section  of  society  set  in  London  and  limited  to 
one  family  and  a  few  friends.  The  characters  seem  at  first 
merely  types  but  they  become  alive  as  one  overhears  them  talking 
and  thinking  to  themselves.  Incidental  characters  and  things 
come,  make  their  impression  and  fade  away  like  the  many  people 
one  meets  and  forgets.  Even  the  colonel,  their  father  dies  and 
is  only  remembered  now  and  then.  Mrs.  Woolf  is  well  qualified 
to  describe  London  for  she  has  lived  there  a  large  part  of  her 
life  and  one  sees  the  city  change  from  the  horse  and  buggy  day  to 
the  airplane  and  motor  car  through  the  eyes  of  this  family. 

By  her  subjective  style  and  method  one  sees  the  detached 
thoughtful  side  of  each  person  which  seems  to  pull  in  together 
all  the  many  different  personalities  and  moods  that  each  one  has 
in  response  to  the  varying  circumstances  and  experiences  faced. 
In  their  minds  one  sees  a  glimpse  of  memories  with  odd  bits  of 
things  dropping  up  quite  without  rhyme  or  reason  as  things 
often  do.  Here  a  bright  autumn  day  with  the  vivid  colors  of 
the  leaves,  a  room,  a  chair,  the  flowers  on  the  piano  or  a  portrait 
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or  a  person's  voice  and  look  are  remembered  or  noticed  for  the 
first  time.  The  many  trivial  little  things  that  crowd  on  our  lives 
also,  vague  wonderings,  amused  reflection,  and  sometimes  a 
strong  desire  to  know  what's  behind  it  all  are  accurately  drawn. 

Indeed  the  author  seems  to  show  that  underlying  kinship  of 
all  men  in  that  they  are  trying,  however  blindly,  to  unite  the 
vast  world  of  practicalities  and  people  to  the  detached  world 
in  themselves  of  ideas  and  dreams.  They  don't  succeed,  but  few 
do;  and  as  they  grow  older  having  lived,  adjusted,  faced  or  dodged 
reality  the  realm  of  higher  unreality  seems  to  crowd  out  the  other, 
trying  to  sweep  away  the  upper  crust  of  shams  and  unimportant 
details.  So  as  they  grow  old  they  change  physically,  yes,  but  most 
of  all  mentally  and  one  wonders  if  one  will  be  like  that  if  one 
grows  old. 

—J.  R.,  '39. 


Away  From  It  All,  Cedric  Bel f rage:  The  Literary  Guild  of 
America,  Inc.,  New  York,  1937. 

After  reading  Cedric  Belfrage's  "astonishing,  witty,  wry 
book"  one  is  not  surprised  that  he  lost  his  first  job  as  press  agent 
for  an  English  film  company,  his  second  as  scenario  reader  for 
Universay  Pictures  in  New  York;  in  his  third  capacity  as  movie 
critic,  got  himself  into  so  much  trouble  in  England  by  his  re- 
marks, that  the  entire  film  industry  refused  to  advertise  any 
longer  in  his  paper,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  job  until 
the  trouble  blew  over. 

Belfrage  agrees  with  Maugham  that  "a  man  couldn't  be  both 
a  good  writer  and  a  gentleman.  He  had  to  write  about  people  as 
he  saw  them  or  his  stuff  wouldn't  have  any  relation  to  truth  and 
would  be  valueless  or  just  cheap  journalism."  Belfrage  seems  to 
feel  this  rather  strongly,  and  definitely  says  what  he  sees  and  feels. 
He  is  as  candid  as  "Life's"  photography,  as  unsparing  as  its  liter- 
ary sequel:  "Time."  He  is  humorous,  yes,  more  wry  than  witty. 
It  is  a  keen  mind  and  a  seeing  eye  unhampered  by  any  rose-stained 
glasses  that  shows  us  the  world  in  its  nakedness  and  truth. 

"Like  all  Englishmen  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  social  fence, 
and  a  large  number  on  the  rainy  side,"  Belfrage  had  been  brought 
up  an  "escapologist":  "a  person  who  looks  the  facts  of  life  in  the 
back  of  the  neck,  or  by  sheer  force  of  imagination  conjures  them 
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out  of  existence,  or  runs  away  from  them."  Unable  to  make  a 
go  of  escapology  as  encouraged  by  the  imaginative  appeal  of  the 
advertising  world,  and  the  true  Englishman's  disregard  for  such 
forces  as  capitalism,  the  profit  system,  class  war,  he  decides  to 
try  the  run-away  method.  In  January,  1934,  he  starts  on  an 
escapological  cruise  around  the  world. 

He  is  glad  to  leave;  the  ship  gets  the  "suety  stodginess  of  Eng- 
land out  of  your  hair  right  at  the  start."  But  he  finds  life  the 
same  the  world  over:  the  cheap  escapology  of  film  land  penetrat- 
ing as  far  east  as  Singapore,  the  irregularities  and  absurdities  of 
the  economic  world  everywhere,  overproduction  side  by  side  with 
starvation,  whether  in  Spain,  Palestine,  or  Java;  unemployment, 
seemingly  impossible  in  Australia,  a  country  of  vast  potential- 
ities, but  hampered  in  its  development  by  the  profit  system. 

The  reader  learns  a  lot  from  Belfrage's  frank,  open-eyed  ac- 
count of  the  conditions  of  the  places  he  visits,  the  people  there 
and  his  fellow-travelers,  escapologists  like  himself.  He  gives  us  a 
rather  unusual  hundred  pages  of  his  most  remarkable  experience: 
a  South  Pacific  trip  in  a  "sieve,"  a  40-foot  boat,  over  1700  miles 
of  the  roughest  water  in  the  world,  with  three  companions.  One 
of  them  was  a  woman,  who  owned  the  boat  (she  had  sailed  once 
before),  a  boy  who  did  more  complaining  than  anything  else, 
and  the  "Cap,"  who  alone  knew  anything  about  boats. 

The  book  is  amusing,  interesting  reading,  though  one  is  often 
oppressed  by  a  feeling  of  packed-in  humanity,  its  animalism,  and 
pathetic  futility.  Mary,  his  only  cause  for  sincere  regret  at  leav- 
ing and  incentive  to  return,  is  one  of  the  few  lovely  spots  in  the 
book. 

Returning  from  his  year's  journey,  he  realizes  that  this  was 
no  escape,  but  "an  escape  to  end  escape,"  and  aims  to  struggle 
over  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  to  "stand  with  the  universal 
family  of  exploited  toilers  in  whom  alone"  he  believes  hope  to 
exist. 

— C.  C,  40. 


But  Beauty  Vanishes,  Richard  Blaker:  Bobbs-Merrill,  New 
York,  1937. 

Richard  Blaker's  "But  Beauty  Vanishes"  was  written  of  the 
Pre- War  and  War  period  and  therefore  vividly  pictures  the  at- 
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mosphere  of  fatalism  so  prevalent  then.  But  it  is  not  a  depressing 
book,  although  the  plot  is  rather  ordinary,  nor  is  it  a  dull  book 
as  it  saved  from  this  by  the  author's  excellent  portrayal  of  char- 
acters. 

The  greatest  of  these  is  Hester,  the  matriarch  of  the  family 
who  has  been  through  and  risen  above  everything.  Her  tact, 
her  kindness  and  her  great  strength  of  character  make  her  ex- 
periences your  own. 

Beryl,  Hester's  beautiful  daughter  is  a  typical  theatrical  type 
of  person  although  the  stage  was  not  her  calling.  She  is  com- 
pletely discontent  until  she  is  satisfied  that  she  has  the  center  of 
the  stage.  Her  life  seems  to  be  composed  of  one  grand  gesture 
after  another.  The  contrast  between  her  external  loveliness  and 
Hester's  inner  beauty  makes  the  title  an  apt  one. 

Stewart,  the  sincere,  level-headed  and  completely  sane  husband 
of  the  lovely  Beryl  is  such  a  complete  contrast  to  her  and  so  toler- 
ant and  understanding  towards  her  that  he  wins  your  heart 
completely. 

Pollock,  the  other  man  in  the  inevitable  triangle  is  completely 
obsessed  by  honor.  He  is  quite  madly  in  love  with  Beryl  but 
being  under  obligation  to  her  husband  is  continually  fighting  this 
emotion.    He  finally  finds  relief  by  joining  the  air  corp. 

George,  Beryl's  brother,  is  the  only  other  character  worth 
mentioning  and  he  is  a  self-centered,  scheming  and  determined 
lawyer  whose  chief  aim  is  money  and  who  manages  to  sacrifice 
his  honor  and  a  few  other  minor  virtues  to  attain  this  end.  But 
he  is  so  sincerely  just  what  he  is  that  he  is  not  an  obnoxious  char- 
acter. 

To  put  these  many  conflicting  personalities  together  in  ordi- 
nary times  would  make  an  interesting  story  but  to  see  them  sur- 
rounded and  torn  by  the  furious  and  torture  of  a  war  and  moved 
by  the  many  emotions  that  it  arouses  makes  the  book  well  worth 
reading. 

—P.  M.,  '40. 


Brother  Rat,  John  Monks,  Jr.,  and  Fred  R.  Finklehoffe: 
Random  House,  New  York,  1937. 

One  of  the  few  plays  centering  around  life  in  a  boys'  military 
school  that  has  won  acclaim  on  the  New  York  stage  is  Brother 
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Raf,  a  highly  entertaining  story  of  first  classmen  escapades  at 
V.  M.  I.  The  book,  written  in  play  form,  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining ninety  minutes  of  light  reading  published  in  quite 
some  time.  Out  of  one  scrape  into  another,  the  authors,  them- 
selves "brother  rats"  of  the  Class  of  1932,  take  the  inimitable 
Billy.  It  was  Billy,  who,  one  night  after  taps,  walked  into  the 
room  where  the  Commandant  was  bidding  his  daughter  good 
night;  it  was  Billy,  who  thought  of  the  many  schemes  which  al- 
ways seemed  to  end  disastrously. 

Bing,  dumb  but  the  second  best  athlete  in  school,  is  the  source 
of  worry  for  his  two  room-mates,  Billy  and  Dan;  to  graduate  and 
to  conceal  his  secret  marriage  to  Kate,  who  is  expecting  a  baby, 
proves  almost  too  much  for  this  amiable  lad.  Joyce,  Billy's  girl, 
Claire,  her  chemistry-mad  room-mate,  and  Mistol  Bottome,  the 
clever  "rat,"  help  in  solving  the  difficulties  is  plentiful.  Military 
jargon  and  quick  wit  abound  in  the  lines,  sharpening  the  interest 
and  making  it  typical  of  V.  M.  I. 

E.  P.,  '39. 
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SECRETS! 

^  Don't  you  adore  them?  Every  girl  does. 
That's  the  big  reason  why  they  adore  these 
new  Spring  dresses  at  MANGEL'S.  Their 
creators  have  the  secret  of  good  taste  and 
a  real  genius  in  cut.  Here  are  frocks  that 
are  different  from  any  you've  worn,  if  you 
have  a  yen  for  something  entirely  new,  you 
must  have  one  of  these.  Here,  also  are 
those  simple  "neat"  frocks  inspired  by  the 
world's  most  famous  woman  of  today. 
Nothing  smarter  now.  Simple,  beautifully 
cut  frocks.  Choose  them  at  MANGEL'S 
where  they  do  this  superbly.  They  are 
cannily  wearable  and  oh,  so  reasonable. 
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Poem 

Elizabeth  Bowley 

If  there  were  ears  to  hear,  there  would  be  chords 

Such  as  would  stretch  the  sou!  apart  for  joy, 

And  set  up  quivering  hfe  in  quick  response 

Where  Ufe  had  hved  but  pitifully  before. 

If  there  were  ears  to  hear  such  melodies 

As  echo  from  the  hills,  man's  soul  would  rise, 

And  gird  itself  for  battle,  and  put  on 

All  shining  thoughts  that  glow  above  the  rest 

As  armor  for  the  fight.     If  there  were  ears, 

No  pov/er  could  stand  the  incomparable  sway 

Of  those  clear  harmonies,  which  call  forever 

To  all  who  grope,  and  faint,  in  mute  endeavor. 
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Farewell  to  China 

Clara  R.  MacRae 

IN  THE  DAZZLING  July  sunshine  the  incipient  Shanghai  skyHne 
fades  from  view.  The  great  ship  shdes  down  the  river. 
Thirty  miles  farther  down,  the  sullen  yellow  seas  gleam  be- 
fore her.  Goodbye,  most  Occidental  of  eastern  cities!  Good- 
bye to  your  miniature  skyscrapers  and  your  ancient  roofs 
curled  up  at  the  corners!  Goodbye  to  your  cold,  "for- 
eign-style" houses,  heated  inadequately  by  cumbersome  stoves 
and  impractical  fireplaces.  Goodbye  to  your  apartment  houses, 
just  beginning  to  sprout  like  timorous  mushrooms.  Goodbye, 
Shanghai!  I  am  going  "home."  I  am  going  to  America's  largest 
city,  the  one  which  boasts  the  most  audacious  buildings  man  has 
as  yet  conceived — buildings  pervaded  by  the  cloying  warmth  of 
steam-heat.    Goodbye,  Shanghai!     I  am  going  "home." 

Goodbye  to  Chinese  food,  cooked  casually  by  native  cooks 
who  never  heard  of  Chop  Suey.  Goodbye  to  the  clothes  of  the 
modern  Chinese — for  women,  unbelievably  simple  gowns  designed 
for  their  willow-wand  figures;  for  the  men,  alienated  American 
suits — for  the  children,  indescribable  mixtures  of  the  East  and 
West.  Goodbye  to  the  Chinese  shops,  grouped  according  to  trade, 
so  that  one  can  buy  a  hundred  identical  fur  pieces  and  nothing 
else  for  blocks  and  blocks,  shops  which  are  open  to  the  street  all 
day,  and  boarded  up  tightly  during  the  night,  holidays  and  wars. 
Goodbye,  China!  I  am  going  "home."  I  am  going  to  a  land 
where  Chop  Suey  in  a  pseudo-Chinese  restaurant  is  one's  nearest 
approach  to  the  pleasures  of  a  Chinese  epicure;  where  one  wears 
clothes  undeniably  indigenous,  but  so  standardized,  bought  in  a 
department  store  where  there  is  sold  everything  from  a  thumb 
tack  to  the  latest  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Good- 
bye, China!     I  am  going  "home." 

Goodbye  to  the  coolies  and  other  servants,  from  the  lowest 
rickshaw  puller,  with  his  cheerful  grin,  to  the  "face"-Ioving 
house  servants,  the  tender  old  amahs,  the  impassive  "boys,"  before 
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whose  uncomprehending  ears  one  may  at  meals  give  all  the  family 
skeletons  an  airing,  and  to  the  "squeezing"  cooks.  I  am  going  to 
a  land  where  white  men  share  menial  tasks  with  black,  and  are 
seldom  as  cheerful  about  it,  where  one  has  to  remember  that  the 
humblest  servant  can  understand  the  family  gossip.  Goodbye, 
China!     I  am  going  "home." 

Goodbye  to  the  Chinese  advertisements,  mirth-provoking  in 
their  attempts  to  imitate  those  supreme  works  of  art,  the  Ameri- 
can "ads."  Goodbye  to  the  multitudinous  brands  of  cigarettes  and 
soap  and  ten-year-old  movies  offered  to  the  public.  Goodbye  to 
the  Chinese  trains,  where  a  time-table  means  something  printed 
and  little  more,  and  where  everyone  drinks  green  tea  from  steam- 
ing tumblers,  frequently  replenished  by  faithful  "boys."  I  am 
going  to  a  land  where  imaginary  people  live  their  lives  in  the  sagas 
of  advertisements,  where  the  trains  are  faultlessly  run  and  the 
habituees  of  the  day  coach  gurgle  straws  in  the  familiar  Coca-Cola 
bottles.     Goodbye,  China!     I  am  going  "home." 

Goodbye  to  the  innumerable  dialects,  ranging  from  the  gut- 
teral  tones  of  the  sluggish  Northerner  to  the  shrill  static  of  the 
shrewd  Cantonese,  where  fellow-countrymen  must  converse  in 
a  dialect  perhaps  foreign  to  both  of  them,  the  scholarly  Mandarin. 
Goodbye  to  the  endless  civil  wars,  chiefly  against  the  Communist 
peril,  to  the  pathetic  attempt  to  establish  a  republic  on  the  ruins 
of  the  erstwhile  mighty  Chinese  empire,  the  childish  quarrels  of 
the  politicians,  to  the  helpless  anger  of  the  giant  against  its  pigmy 
neighbour,  Japan.  Goodbye,  China.  T  am  going  "home."  I  am 
going  to  a  land  where  the  Yankees  and  the  Texans  need  only  laugh 
mildly  at  the  other's  accents,  and  all  may  meet  on  common  ground 
in  colleges  and  movies.  I  am  going  to  the  greatest  republic  in  the 
world,  a  country  which  can  play  convincingly  the  role  of  a  "big 
brother"  to  its  neighbours. 

Au  revoir,  China!  I  am  going  to  my  spiritual  but,  I  hope, 
only  temporary  home. 
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A  Wish 

Frances  Baldwin 

Dusk  transformed  itself  into  dark, 

And  they  said  to  me, 

"Come  down  from  the  hill, 

Come  in  to  the  valley  below 

To  the  cleanly  laid  table 

And  the  evening  meal." 

"Go,  wait  not  for  me,"  I  cried. 

Yet  still  their  shouts  echoed. 

Disturbing  my  hour  of  peace. 

Did  they  not  realize 

That  there  is  much  time 

For  work  and  earthly  things, 

So  little  time  for  life's  beauty? 

I  suppose  they  could  not  know 

That  all  I  wanted  was 

A  cup  of  moonlight, 

A  slice  of  cool  sky. 

And  a  dish  of  small  stars. 

Prayer 

Frances  Baldwin 

Fog  hung  over  the  mountains 

In  dull,  misty  patches 

And  through  it  beat  the  wind 

Swift  and  sharp  and  free. 

A  spray  of  rain  stung  my  face. 

And  the  cold  air  pressed  against  me. 

The  world  moved  by  while  I  stood  still 

In  the  cold  grayness  of  that  wintry  day 

And  felt  my  heart  pound  with  new  desire — 

To  strive  for  that  which  was  beyond  my  reach 

And  be  as  pure  and  free  and  true 

As  the  clean  strength  of  that  day. 


w 
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The  Solution 

Margaret  Roper 

'E  WERE  sitting  around  the  club  that  night,  the  seven  or 
eight  of  us  who  usually  gathered  once  a  week  to  talk 
things  over,  when  Bill  Hodges  came  in.  It  was  unusual 
for  Bill  to  join  our  group  for  since  he  had  become  one  of  those 
slightly  mad  psychiatrists  he  had  avoided  us,  perhaps  knowing 
that  we  were  not  in  sympathy  with  his  ideas.  All  of  us  liked  Bill 
but  none  of  us  enjoyed  listening  to  all  he  had  to  say  about  person- 
alities and  the  conscious  and  the  sub-conscious.  At  any  rate,  there 
we  all  were,  just  sitting  lazily  and  smoking  when  Bill  walked  in. 
The  minute  we  saw  his  face  we  knew  that  we  were  in  for  a  long 
night  of  it,  and  Bob  Hughes  started  towards  the  door  as  if  to 
leave  but  he  must  have  thought  of  how  long  it  had  been  since 
Bill  had  come  to  the  club  and  perhaps  he  felt  a  little  sorry  for  the 
poor  devil  for  he  sort  of  coughed  and  pushed  up  a  chair  and  asked 
Bill  to  sit  down.  Bill  sat  down  with  a  rather  triumphant  air  and 
he  had  that  holier-than-thou  expression  on  his  face  as  he  said: 

"All  of  you  have  been  making  fun  of  psychology  and  when 
Dr.  Rogers  took  me  in  I  think  that  most  of  you  really  pitied 
me  and  thought  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  But  now 
I  want  to  tell  you  a  story  that  will  prove  to  you  the  value  of 
psychology.  It's  a  case  that  Rogers  has  been  working  on  for  some 
time  and  as  I  had  a  small  part  in  it  I  feel  the  success  to  be  a  per- 
sonal one.    May  I  tell  you  the  story?" 

All  of  us  said  yes  because  after  all  what  can  one  do  when  a 
man  is  so  enthusiastic  about  a  thing?  I  filled  my  pipe  again  so  as 
to  put  up  a  sort  of  smoke-screen  between  Bill  and  myself,  because 
when  I  think  of  what  a  grand  fellow  he  used  to  be  and  then  I  see 
him  all  worked  up  over  action  and  reaction  and  that  sort  of  stuff, 
well  it's  enough  to  depress  any  man.  It  may  be  all  right  for  some 
but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  there  is  nothing  that  psychology 
can  do  that  common  sense  can't  do  and  do  better  at  that.  The 
rest  settled  back  in  their  chairs  and  we  prepared  to  listen  to  Bill's 
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words  of  wisdom  which  were  to  lead  us  to  inteUigence  and  a  Ufe 
of  properly  controlled  emotions. 

Bill  told  us  a  long  story  about  a  man  who  had  made  a  mistake 
in  a  business  transaction  which  involved  quite  a  bit  of  money 
and  as  a  result  a  lot  of  people  lost  heavily.  The  man  was  terribly 
depressed  about  it  and  felt  that  he  might  just  as  well  die.  He 
had  no  faith  in  psychology  it  seems  but  his  wife  did  and  she  came 
to  Rogers  and  asked  him  to  help  them.  Rogers  assigned  Bill  to 
the  case  and  the  man  was  induced  to  take  a  trip  on  which  it  was 
planned  that  he  should  meet  Bill.  Of  course  Bill  did  not  tell  him 
who  he  was  because  he  said  that  that  would  have  defeated  their 
purpose,  but  he  stuck  close  to  the  man  and  saw  that  no  financial 
problems  were  discussed  in  his  presence.  Bill  had  a  lot  to  say 
about  the  psychological  process  by  which  the  man's  miraculous 
cure  was  effected,  but  I  don't  think  that  any  of  us  paid  much 
attention  to  that  part  of  the  story.  I  kept  thinking  about  Bill  and 
how  I  wished  that  there  was  something  that  we  could  do  for  him, 
and  I  noticed  that  the  others  seemed  to  be  thinking  the  same  thing. 
Well,  the  end  of  the  story  was,  of  course,  that  the  man  returned 
to  normal,  was  able  to  re-establish  himself  in  business  and,  having 
discovered  who  Bill  was,  had  become  a  firm  behever  in  psychol- 
ogy.   Bill  sat  back  with  an  exultant  air  and  then  said: 

"And  that  man  could  never  have  been  cured  by  any  other 
method.  If  he  had  been  permitted  to  be  with  people  who  were 
mentally  sick,  as  he  was,  he  would  have  sunk  lower  and  lower 
until  he  either  died  or  lost  his  reason." 

"Bosh!"  exclaimed  Bob.  "You  can't  tell  me,  Bill,  that  in  the 
course  of  time  that  man  wouldn't  have  come  to  his  senses  and  got- 
ten a  new  grip  on  life.    I  mean  if  he  was  any  sort  of  a  man  at  all." 

"Suppose  you  let  me  tell  you  a  story  Bill,"  I  said.  "Mine  is 
absolutely  true  and  I  was  right  there  with  the  principal  charac- 
ters the  entire  time.  After  I  am  through  we'll  see  what  you  have 
to  say  about  the  psychology  of  it.  But  let's  have  a  drink  first. 
Rye,  or  Scotch,  Bill?" 

"Scotch,  please,"  he  said. 

"You  know,"  he  added,  "I  am  very  interested  in  hearing  your 
story  but  I  warn  you  right  now  that  I  shall  never  change  my 
stand  in  regard  to  psychology." 

"We  shall  see,  Bill,  we  shall  see,"  I  said. 
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We  waited  a  few  minutes  for  Tom  Andrews  who  had  to  tele- 
phone his  wife  to  see  if  her  bridge  game  was  over.  Jane's  a  very 
attractive  woman  but  when  she  is  ready  to  go  home  it  is  best 
that  Tom  be  waiting  at  the  door.    He  came  in  now. 

"Another  rubber  to  go,  boys,"  he  said.  "I  guess  I'll  have  time 
to  stay."  -  i.i  , 

"Time!"  laughed  Bob.  "I  should  say  you  would  have  time. 
The  rubber  will  take  an  hour  to  play  or  I  miss  my  guess  .  .  . 
my  wife  is  playing  opposite  her  tonight!" 

We  all  laughed  and  settled  back  in  our  chairs  and  I  put  down 
my  glass  and  got  out  my  pipe  again  because  somehow  smoking 
helps  a  man  to  think. 

"The  story  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  about  two  people 
that  none  of  you  know,  so  for  that  reason  I  shall  use  their  proper 
names.  David  Thomas  was  one  of  my  best  friends  at  college 
though  why  we  should  have  been  attracted  to  each  other  I'll  never 
know.  David  was  a  tall,  dark,  good-looking  boy  with  an  intent 
look  in  his  brown  eyes  and  a  way  of  taking  the  world  seriously. 
He  liked  to  have  a  good  time  well  enough  but  underneath  it  all 
was  the  earnest  manner,  and  I  used  to  joke  with  him  and  call  him 
the  professor.  You  may  have  a  psychological  reason,  Bill,  why  we 
were  such  firm  friends  but  I  say  that  it  was  the  old  law  of  a  man 
being  attracted  to  someone  exactly  the  opposite  of  himself.  Dave 
was  in  medical  school  and  I  was  trying  to  wheedle  a  law  degree 
out  of  the  dean,  so  we  were  both  pretty  busy  but  we  used  to  eat 
together  and  now  and  then  I  could  persuade  him  to  take  a  night 
off  for  a  movie  or  just  to  sit  and  talk,  though  it  would  hurt  his 
conscience  to  waste  time  like  that.  Well,  the  gods  were  good  to 
us,  and  Dave  became  a  doctor  with  all  sorts  of  honors  and  I  became 
a  lawyer  with  no  honors  at  all.  Dave  took  his  internship  in  Balti- 
more and  at  first  I  used  to  run  down  and  see  him  occasionally  but 
he  was  pretty  busy  and  I  had  a  girl  in  upper  New  York  then,  so 
gradually  we  saw  less  and  less  of  each  other.  After  two  years  in 
the  hospital  he  went  back  to  his  home  town  in  Virginia  and  we 
used  to  write  now  and  then.  My  letters  were  full  of  this  girl  and 
that  one  and  how  I  hoped  to  reform  the  law  of  the  land,  but 
Dave's  were  full  of  sincere  plans  of  what  he  hoped  to  do  for  suf- 
fering humanity.  None  of  this  psychology,  mind  you,  but  a  sin- 
cere interest  in  and  understanding  of  human  nature.    He  was  so 
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serious  about  it  all  that  I  wrote  him  and  told  him  to  put  more 
gaiety  into  his  life  or  someday  something  would  come  along  and 
it  would  prove  to  be  too  much  for  him.  I'm  not  the  sort  of  man 
who  can  work  day  in  and  day  out  and  never  ask  for  a  bit  of 
pleasure,  but  Dave  was,  and  yet  if  you  could  get  him  away  from 
his  work  he  was  one  of  the  jolliest  fellows  I  have  ever  seen.  Well 
things  drifted  on  for  a  time  and  then  Dave  stopped  writing.  I 
didn't  think  anything  of  it  for  a  while  because  I  knew  that  he 
was  busy  and  besides  I  had  found  two  clients  who  paid  me  rather 
well  and  I  had  decided  to  go  abroad.  I  had  never  been  and  I 
thought  that  it  might  be  fun.  I  wrote  Dave  and  asked  him  to 
leave  the  sick  and  the  ailing  and  come  along.  He  had  been  abroad 
a  good  deal  and  I  thought  that  he  might  be  useful  in  showing  me 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre  and  St.  Peter's  if  I  felt  in  the 
mood  to  see  them.  Besides  I  was  anxious  to  see  him  again,  and  I 
thought  that  the  trip  would  do  him  good.  But  I  never  heard 
from  him  so  I  sailed  by  myself  and  when  I  got  to  England  I  sent 
him  another  letter  and  told  him  to  come  over,  that  I  was  a  sick 
man  and  I  needed  him.  I  ran  into  some  friends  in  England  and 
then  I  went  over  to  Paris  to  investigate  this  rumor  about  the  gay 
night  life  there.  I  was  drinking  beer  in  one  of  those  sidewalk  cafes 
one  day  when  Lawson  Lewis  came  up  and  threw  her  arms  around 
me  and  said  that  I  was  the  very  person  she  wanted  to  see. 

"  'It's  about  Dave,'  she  said. 

"  'Dave!'  I  exclaimed. 

"  'Yes,  oh  Jack,  you've  just  simply  got  to  do  something  for 
him.    I  saw  him  in  Naples  last  week  and  he  looks  frightful!' 

"  'Dave-Naples-looks  frightful — '  I  said.  'Now  just  be  still 
Lawson  for  one  minute.  Suppose  you  take  a  deep  breath  and  then 
start  from  the  beginning  and,  going  very  slowly,  tell  me  just 
what  you  are  talking  about.' 

"She  proceeded  to  tell  me  a  long  story  of  how  Dave  had  had  to 
perform  a  very  hard  operation  and  there  had  been  a  question  as 
to  whether  he  should  do  one  thing  or  another.  He  had  made  his 
choice  as  he  had  thought  best  at  the  time  but  something  had  gone 
wrong  and  the  man  had  died.  Dave  had  taken  it  very  badly  and 
had  tried  to  resign  from  the  medical  profession,  but  the  other 
doctors  had  all  tried  to  show  him  that  none  of  them  would  have 
known  which  method  would  have  been  the  best  one  to  use.     He 
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had  come  abroad  hoping  to  be  able  to  find  peace  and  new  strength 
to  go  back  and  start  over  again.  Lawson  said  that  she  had  tried 
to  get  him  to  join  their  party  but  knowing  Lawson  you  can 
imagine  that  if  Dave  was  seeking  peace  and  quiet  he  went  the 
other  way. 

"  'Jack  you  must  do  something,'  she  pleaded.  "You're  the 
only  one  who  really  understands  him.  He  never  talks  to  anyone 
and  just  walks  all  day  long  and  sits  and  smokes  all  night.  I  don't 
know  what  will  happen  to  him  if  he  goes  on  this  way.' 

"I  got  his  address  from  her  and  two  days  later  I  stood  at  my 
window  in  the  hotel  and  looked  out  on  the  bay  of  Naples  and 
tried  to  think  what  I  was  going  to  say  to  Dave.  I  waited  until 
night  when  he  would  be  sure  to  be  home  and  then  after  about  a 
mile's  walk  I  came  to  the  house  and  when  I  had  climbed  three 
flights  of  dark  stairs  I  knocked  at  Dave's  door.  He  let  me  in  and 
there  was  only  one  small  light  in  the  room  but  I  was  thankful  for 
that  for  even  then  I  could  see  what  sort  of  agony  the  man  had 
been  through.  I  don't  mean  that  Dave  looked  like  a  despairing 
young  man  who  was  wasting  away,  because,  except  for  the  fact 
that  he  was  thinner  than  I  had  remembered  him  and  that  he  had 
pretty  bad  circles  under  his  eyes,  he  looked  fairly  fit.  But  it  was 
the  bitter  twist  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth  and  the  way  his  eyes 
looked  at  you  as  if  his  soul  had  been  laid  bare  that  made  me  want 
to  look  the  other  way,  and,  though  I  am  not  the  emotional  sort, 
the  sight  of  Dave  made  me  sick  all  over. 

"  'Well  old  man,'  I  said  trying  to  avoid  those  eyes  and  think 
of  something  cheerful  to  say. 

"  'Jack,'  he  said  giving  me  his  hand.  'I  suppose  that  you  have 
seen  Lawson  and  she  told  you  to  come  and  view  the  body  before 
they  took  it  away.' 

"  'Don't  joke  like  that  Dave,'  I  said.  'I  have  seen  Lawson  and 
she  told  me  all  about  it.  Look  here,  we  all  make  mistakes  and  if 
those  other  doctors  say  that  you  are  not  to  blame  why  do  you 
persists  in  maintaining  this  attitude?  You've  got  so  much  in  you 
to  give  to  the  world.  Why  don't  you  pull  yourself  together  and 
start  over  again?' 

"  'The  same  old  Jack,  I  see,'  he  said.  'No,  there  are  some  times 
when  a  man  can't  pull  himself  together  and  start  over  again. 
Yours  is  a  happy  life,  old  man,  where  a  smile  and  new  courage  are 
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all  you  need  for  a  second  chance.  But  you  see,  Death  doesn't  give 
second  chances.   Here  have  a  drink.' 

"He  went  over  to  a  cabinet  and  got  out  some  sort  of  wine  and 
then  when  he  had  pulled  up  a  chair  for  me  he  said: 

"  'It's  a  lucky  thing  you  came  tonight.  I'm  going  to  Venice 
tomorrow.  Maybe  I'll  find  there  the  answer  that  I  have  been 
looking  for.' 

"  'Venice,'  I  said  easily.  'Isn't  that  a  coincidence?  I'm  going 
to  Venice  tomorrow  too.' 

"  'Same  old  Jack,'  he  said  and  I  think  that  he  almost  smiled. 
'Well  come  along  if  you  must,  but  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  be  a 
very  poor  companion  and  that  I  want  to  be  left  strictly  alone. 
You  needn't  think  that  you  can  dig  me  out  of  this.  It  is  some 
thing  that  I  must  work  out  for  myself — if  I  can.' 

"We  left  early  the  next  morning  for  Venice  and  got  there  late 
that  afternoon.  There  was  a  girl  sitting  in  a  gondola  and  I  r.-k'^  ' 
her  if  we  might  come  in  her  boat.  She  was  one  of  the  loveliest 
girls  that  I  have  ever  seen,  with  small  features  and  deep  blue  eyes. 
She  was  dressed  all  in  black  and  she  wore  a  string  of  pearls  around 
her  neck  and  the  sad  look  she  gave  Dave  made  me  feel  a  bit  weak 
all  over.  For  a  horrible  moment  I  thought  that  she  was  perhaps 
the  daughter  of  the  man  he  had  operated  on. 

"  'Certainly,'  she  said.  'I  am  going  to  the  Danieli  if  that  is 
on  your  way!' 

"I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  where  we  would  stay  but  now  I 
had  definite  plans,  so  I  gave  Dave  a  push  and  the  boatman  shoved 
off  and  the  three  of  us  were  soon  winding  our  way  through  the 
intricate  canal  system  which  is  known  and  understood  only  by  the 
natives  themselves.  Nobody  seemed  in  a  conversational  mood  so  I 
lit  my  pipe  and  made  plans.  In  about  half  an  hour's  time  we  came 
to  the  Danieli  and  I  insisted  that  she  let  us  pay  for  the  boat.  She 
smiled  and  thanked  me  and  started  to  go  into  the  hotel  when  I 
stopped  her. 

"  'Look  here,'  I  said.  'We  all  seem  to  be  Americans  and  we 
might  run  into  each  other  some  time  so  why  shouldn't  we  know 
each  other's  names?  I'm  Jack  Barran  and  my  moody  friend  here 
is  Dave  Thomas.' 

"  'I'm  Anne  Howard,'  she  said,  'but  I'm  afraid  that  we  shall 
not  meet  as  I  plan  to  rest  most  of  the  time.' 
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"Before  I  could  stop  her  she  had  gone  but  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  she  was  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  rest  too  long.  I  said  as 
much  to  Dave,  and  he  looked  at  me  with  a  paternal  air  and  said 
that  he  could  not  blame  the  girl  as  I  had  acted  as  if  I  wanted  to 
pick  her  up.  I  began  to  wonder  which  of  my  patients  would  be 
the  easier  to  cure  for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  going  to 
try  to  straighten  out  whatever  was  wrong  with  Miss  Howard. 

"The  next  afternoon  I  suggested  that  we  take  a  walk  and  as 
we  were  standing  in  St.  Mark's  square  watching  the  tourists  throw 
corn  to  the  pigeons  I  heard  the  voice  of  Miss  Howard  behind  us. 
An  old  charm  man  was  trying  to  sell  her  one  of  his  charms  and  I 
heard  her  say: 

"  'No,  no  thank  you.' 

"  'They  bring  peace,  Seniorita.  Peace  to  those  who  are  rest- 
less, love  to  those  who  are  lonely  and  happiness  to  all,'  the  old 
man  persisted. 

"  'What  an  easy  philosophy,'  Dave  broke  in.  'Love,  peace  and 
happiness,  all  for  a  few  pennies.  Life  is  not  much  of  a  problem 
when  one  can  believe  in  these  charms,  is  it  Miss  Howard?' 

"She  turned  around  and  I  was  struck  again  by  the  sadness  in 
her  face.  The  three  of  us  wandered  about  for  a  time  and  then 
we  had  a  glass  of  wine  at  one  of  the  cafes.  You  would  say.  Bill, 
that  if  my  job  was  to  help  Dave  I  should  have  seen  that  he  and 
Miss  Howard  were  never  alone,  that  they  would  only  depress  each 
other.  But  you  shall  discover  that  their  close  association  was  the 
ultimate  solution.  I  saw  that  the  two  of  them  found  solace  in 
each  other  so  I  managed  to  keep  myself  out  of  the  way.  The  old 
charm  man  had  a  granddaughter  named  Maria  who  sang  on  one 
of  the  barges  that  floated  up  and  down  the  Grand  Canal  at  night 
and  I  used  to  follow  her  around.  She  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
Italians  that  I  had  seen;  brown  skin,  blue  eyes  and  heavy  black 
hair  that  fell  in  waves  to  her  shoulders.  I  used  to  buy  her  trinkets 
and  flowers  and  she  would  laugh  for  hours  and  call  me  'Senor 
Jack.'  I  told  Dave  about  her  one  day  and  spoke  of  her  gay 
manner  and  said  that  she  really  had  a  very  good  voice.  He  re- 
marked that  people  like  that  had  never  known  pain  and  sorrow 
and  so  why  shouldn't  they  be  gay?  I  could  not  understand  how 
a  man  could  be  so  bitter  about  life  for  such  a  long  time.  I  have 
had  things  to  upset  me,  but  in  a  short  time  I  have  always  been 
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able  to  pull  myself  together  and  recover  my  faith  in  life  and  its 
goodness.  I  did  notice  however  that  Anne  and  Dave  were  to- 
gether more  and  more,  and  that,  though  neither  of  them  was  ex- 
actly what  one  might  call  cheerful  yet,  some  of  the  bitterness  had 
worn  off.  Dave  never  said  much  about  her  to  me  but  I  did  get 
from  him  that  her  father  had  been  a  fairly  well  known  author 
and  that  he  had  died  very  suddenly  in  Rome  a  week  or  so  ago. 
She  had  been  very  upset  about  it  and  could  not  see  why  anyone 
who  had  had  so  much  to  live  for  should  have  died.  Like  Dave 
she  had  come  to  Venice  to  find  the  answer  to  her  question.  So  it 
seemed  that  at  present  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  play 
with  Maria  and  wait  for  a  solution  or  an  explosion! 

"The  old  charm  man  had  taken  an  interest  in  Anne  and  Dave 
and  he  used  to  talk  to  me  about  them.  He  had  a  bad  heart  and 
he  knew  that  he  would  not  live  much  longer,  but  he  wanted  to 
see  them  happy  before  he  died.  I  told  him  a  little  of  their  prob- 
lems and  he  could  not  understand  how  anyone  could  let  life  be 
ruined  for  him  by  a  fear  of  Death.  He,  perhaps  better  than  any- 
one else,  saw  that  they  were  falling  in  love  and  that  if  they  would 
only  let  the  gods  have  their  way  they  could  lead  a  happy  life 
together. 

"That's  all  right  Tom,  don't  be  restless.  The  end  is  not  far 
off.  That  bridge  game  is  not  over  yet.  We  had  been  there  for 
about  two  weeks  and  I  was  standing  out  in  front  of  the  hotel 
one  afternoon  when  I  saw  Maria  running  towards  me. 

"  'Senor  Jack,  Senor  Jack,'  she  cried.  'Please  you  must  come. 
The  grandfather  is  so  sick.  You  must  find  the  Senor  Doctor  and 
the  Seniorita!' 

"I  took  her  hand  and  we  hurried  to  find  them.  They  were 
seated  on  a  bench  looking  out  over  the  water  and  from  their 
faces  I  knew  that  some  serious  talking  had  been  going  on.  I  did 
not  know  whether  Dave  would  come  or  not  but  I  took  a  deep 
breath  and  said: 

"  '  Dave,  the  old  charm  man  is  very  sick  and  he's  asking  for 
you  and  Anne.   I  think  that  it  must  be  his  heart.' 

"Dave  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  his  face  became  absolutely 
white  but  Anne  said: 

"  'Oh  of  course.  Jack.   Where  is  he?' 

"Maria  led  us  through  some  narrow  alleys  off  St.  Mark's  square 
to  the  flat  where  she  and  her  grandfather  lived.  The  old  man  was 
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Stretched  out  on  a  cot  and  from  the  strained  position  of  his 
body  I  knew  that  the  end  was  not  far  off.  Dave  and  Anne  knelt 
down  beside  him  and  Dave  instinctly  felt  for  his  pulse.  As  I 
saw  them  there  I  wondered  if  they  were  thinking  of  the  last  time 
they  had  seen  someone  die.  As  for  myself,  well  I  held  my  breath 
because  I  did  not  know  whether  this  would  cause  the  solution  or 
the  explosion.  The  old  man  pressed  one  of  his  charms  into  each 
of  their  hands  as  he  said  very  slowly: 

'The  old  heart — it  has  almost  stopped — both  of  you  have 
been  afraid  of  something — perhaps  it  was  Death — now  I  am 
dying  and  in  my  death  may  your  fears  die — you  shall  see  that  it  is 
but  the  triumphant  end  to  a  beautiful  thing  called  life  and  not 
something  to  make  a  man  lose  heart  and  soul — I  want  to  see  you 
happy  before  I  go — see,  I  give  to  each  of  you  a  charm — you  have 
always  laughed  at  them  but  now  you  will  cherish  them  and  they 
will  bring  you  love  and  happiness  and — and    .     .    .' 

"  'And  peace.'  said  Dave. 

"That  night  the  three  of  us  were  sitting  out  in  front  of  the 
hotel  when  one  of  the  singing  barges  passed  by.  The  young,  clear 
voice  of  Maria  could  be  heard  and  to  the  three  of  us  sitting  there 
it  seemed  as  if  her  song  was  richer  in  her  pain. 

"  'And  we  thought  that  those  who  sang  so  beautifully  had 
never  known  pain,'  said  Dave. 

"  'Yes,'  said  Anne.  'After  all  our  sorrow  it  was  Death  that 
finally  removed  our  grief  and  taught  us  the  beauty  of  life.' 

"The  situation  seemed  to  have  it's  solution  so  I  left  Anne  and 
Dave  and  went  to  Paris  where  Lawson  explained  the  night  life  to 
me.  So  Bill,  that  is  my  story  and  for  an  appropriate  ending  we 
might  add  that  'they  lived  happily  ever  after.'  Certainly  everj^ 
rule  of  psychology  was  broken  in  this  case  and  yet  nothing  could 
have  turned  out  more  perfectly.  What  have  you  got  to  say?" 

"Simply  this.  Jack.  I  cannot  express  any  opinions  at  all  until 
you  have  told  us  the  whole  story." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  you  have  forgotten  to  tell  us  how  you  came  to 
marry  Lawson  Lewis." 

"That  is  still  another  story,  my  friend.  That  was  also  neither 
conscious  nor  sub-conscious,  action  nor  reaction.  In  short  my 
dear  Dr.  Hughes,  that  was  not  psychology,  that  was  love!" 
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New  Beginnings 


Marion  Brown 


l~^  VEN  IF  THE  hushed  voices  of  the  people  sitting  about  the 
1  .    room  and  the  intermittent  appearance  and  disappearance 
of    hurrying   figures   in    white,    almost    like    apparitions, 


through  various  doors  along  the  length  of  the  corridor  did  not 
disclose  it  at  once,  the  heavy  scent  of  antiseptics  which  fills  the 
air  readily  reveals  the  scene  to  be  a  city  hospital.  A  young 
man,  hatless,  breathless,  enters  the  room,  glances  quickly  about, 
and  hurries  up  to  the  information  desk,  then  to  the  chair  which 
the  desk  nurse  indicates  to  him,  half -smiling  as  she  does  so.  But 
the  young  man  is  not  easy  in  his  seat.  He  sits  stiffly  on  the  edge, 
moving  his  hands  as  if  washing  them  in  the  air.  He  takes  out  a 
pack  of  cigarettes,  notices  the  "No  Smoking"  sign  above  the  desk 
opposite,  and  replaces  the  pack  in  his  pocket.  A  doctor  comes 
into  the  waiting  room.  The  young  man  stands  up,  but  the  doctor 
passes  him  by  and  speaks  in  a  low  voice  to  a  woman,  who  stifling  a 
shriek  rushes  out  of  the  room.  The  young  man  remains  standing, 
now  passing  a  nervous  hand  repeatedly  through  his  mop  of  sand- 
colored  hair.  Suddenly  he  looks  at  his  hand,  passes  it  through  his 
hair  once  again,  and  looks  at  the  chair  behind  him;  but,  discover- 
ing no  hat  there,  sits  down,  somewhat  nonplussed.  At  last,  how- 
ever, a  nurse  approaches  the  young  man  and  nods  to  him  to  fol- 
low. Long  moments  pass  as  he  follows  her  stiffly  starched  white 
figure  down  an  endless,  bare  corridor,  and  finally  through  a  door, 
where  suddenly  his  heart  lifts  with  joy;  for  a  young  woman  lies 
there,  pale  but  smiling.  And  beside  her  stands  another  nurse, 
bearing  in  her  arms  a  tiny  pink  blanket.  The  young  man  reaches 
out  instinctively  and,  pulling  down  a  corner  of  the  blanket,  peers 
with  absurd,  yet  somehow  touching,  delight  at  an  ugly,  squirming, 
screaming  bit  of  human  flesh. 


In  the  dim,  grey  light  of  the  interior  of  a  Gothic  cathedral 
here  and  there  can  be  discerned  shadowy  figures,  some  kneeling, 
some  seated,  all  silent.    Far  down  at  the  end  of  a  long  aisle  is  a 
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blaze  of  light  which  comes  from  a  hundred  lighted  tapers  in  the 
sanctuary.  Priests  dressed  in  white  and  gold  move  with  quiet 
dignity  about  the  sanctuary.  The  murmur  of  their  voices  in 
prayer  and  the  soft  playing  of  an  organ  are  the  only  sounds  in 
the  great  cathedral.  A  woman  of  forty  with  a  homely,  drawn 
face  which  makes  her  look  twenty  years  older  and  clearly  reveals 
to  even  the  casual  observer  that  her  life  has  been  neither  simple 
nor  sheltered,  kneels  at  the  altar  rail  in  Holy  Communion.  Her 
jaw  is  heavy  and  stubborn;  her  lips  are  thin  and  pressed  tightly 
shut  as  if  to  hold  back  the  dark  secrets  of  her  life.  As  the  shadow 
of  the  priest  falls  upon  her,  her  eyes  have  a  startled  look,  as  if  she 
too  were  wondering  why  she  happened  to  find  herself  here.  But 
as  she  takes  the  communion  cup  from  the  priest's  hand  and  raises 
it  in  her  own  trembling  one  to  her  mouth,  now  suddenly  softened, 
eager,  her  face  is  suffused  with  light — not  the  light  of  the  candles, 
but  a  sort  of  light  from  within,  fresh,  purifying,  hopeful. 


Still  again  the  scene  is  hushed,  perhaps  because  all  the  truly 
great  human  emotions  are  bound  up  so  deeply  within  that  they 
cannot  be  expressed  aloud.  An  old  man  is  dying.  He  dies  in  bed, 
but  not  easily.  His  body  is  twisted  in  pain,  and  from  his  pale  lips 
comes  a  final  agonized  screech  as  his  heart  ceases  beating  at  last. 
A  dozen  relations  and  friends  stand  about  the  bed,  shocked  by  the 
sight  of  this  horrifying  end  to  a  life  so  fine.  But  gradually  they 
gather  together  their  benumbed  senses  sufficiently  to  leave  the 
room  in  a  profound  silence  broken  only  by  an  occasionally  uncon- 
trollable sob.  At  last  only  one  very  old  little  man,  somewhat  like 
in  appearance  to  the  deceased,  who  has  been  his  closest  friend  since 
their  boyhood,  remains  standing  in  the  room,  by  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  But,  strangely,  this  man  who  knows  that  he  too  must 
soon  die,  because  his  life  has  already  far  surpassed  the  usual  allotted 
time,  does  not  appear  sorrowful.  As  he  looks,  unafraid,  into  the 
face  of  his  dead  friend,  his  own  face  relaxes  into  an  expression 
of  serene  peace. 


A  Spring  morning  dawns  after  a  hard,  all-night  rain.  The 
warm  sunlight  sparkles  on  a  million  drops  of  water  that  lie  like 
as  many  drops  of  translucent  gold  on  the  bright  green  blades  of 
new-born  grass.    The  flowers,  still  only  half -opened,  and  the  ten- 
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der  young  leaves  of  the  trees  all  seem  to  have  suddenly  taken  on 
brighter,  clearer  colors  and,  with  them,  a  newer,  more  eager  inter- 
est in  life.  All  Nature,  in  fact,  appears  bathed  in  a  vivifying  fresh- 
ness, as  if  the  rain  had  washed  from  her  face  the  last  traces  of  her 
long  hibernation  in  the  cold,  dark  earth  and  whatever  specks  of 
dust  from  the  road  which  may  have  settled  there  to  mar  its  beauty, 
leaving  her  now  free  of  every  vestige  of  a  past  existence,  radiant 
in  her  full-blossomed  debut  to  the  living  world.  So  begins  a  new 
day  and  a  new  life,  with  no  ugly  past  and  only  a  beautiful  future 
ahead. 


Sonnet  to  Autumn  Love 

Anne  Preston  Warriner 

It's  Spring,   that   cheerful,  verdant   time   of  year 
When  people  say  that  youthful  bards  compose 
Their  lines  to  life,  and  love  and  melting  snows 
And  who  knows  what  with  rhyme  to  catch  an  ear. 
Then  more  than  once  young  lovers  shed  a  tear 
And  hearts  do  swell  just  as  the  bud  that  grows 
Upon  a  twig  wherein  warm  sap  now  flows 
And  soon  must  burst  before  the  flowers  appear. 
Oh,  sure  it  is  that  Spring  must  be  the  time 
For  gentler  men  with  gentler,  softer  songs 
Than  I.    Give  me  loud  Autumn's  crisper  air 
In  which  to  sing  my  sweet  a  lilting  rhyme. 
To  love  I  know  a  surer  fate  belongs 
Than  Spring's  still  unkept  promise;  be  it  fair. 
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Silken  Love 


E 


Betty  Lee 

J<  VER  SINCE  I  first  chanced  upon  her  twenty  years  ago  in 
the  little  Chinese  garden,  I  have  been  disturbed  to  see  her 
sitting  upon  the  delicate  porcelain  stool  and  gazing  with 
such  ardent  yearning  up  into  the  green  clouds  of  the  bamboo  tree 
above.  Her  almond-shaped  eye  has  grown  somewhat  fixed,  as 
the  years  have  rolled  over  her  sleek,  dark  head,  but  her  heart 
burns,  they  tell  me,  as  passionately  as  ever  it  did  in  the  bright  days 
of  her  resplendent  youth. 

It  brought  sadness  to  my  heart  to  see  her  sitting  there  always, 
amid  surroundings  of  so  romantic  a  nature,  her  tiny  tea-rose  hands 
folded  upon  her  brocade-gowned  lap,  and  her  soft  ej'es  upturned 
to  the  feathery  bamboo,  while  from  the  garden  the  whispering 
weeping-willows,  the  cool  dark  shadows  of  the  rockeries,  and  the 
clear  jade  pool  in  whose  depths  was  mirrored  the  carved  pavUion 
in  which  she  sat,  besought  her  to  leave  her  musing  and  run  once 
more  amid  the  placid  joys  of  the  garden. 

I  could  not  rest  for  thinking  of  the  lovely  girl  alone  there  in 
the  tiny  summer-house,  till  finally  one  da)',  I  ventured  to  ask  of 
the  lazy  vendor  on  the  street  without  what  there  was  in  the  cool 
branches  of  the  bamboo  so  wholly  to  absorb  her,  and  how  a  crea- 
ture of  so  rare  and  delicate  a  beauty  had  come  to  be  in  such  an 
obscure  nook  as  was  this  garden. 

"Oh,"  he  droned  sleepily,  "you  mean  that  silk  scroll  in  the 
middle  tea-house?"  And  then,  in  his  drows}^  drawl,  he  began  to 
recount  a  tale  for  whose  sweetness  and  tragedy  even  the  grief  on 
the  girl's  face  had  not  prepared  me. 

Hundreds  of  years  ago,  it  seemed,  this  maiden  had  loved  and 
been  loved  by  one  on  whom  the  eye  of  a  cruel  empress  had  lighted 
with  favor.  No  commands  or  threats  the  empress  could  make 
would  induce  the  lover  to  be  inconstant,  till  finally  in  an  agony 
of  jealous  rage,  she  had  resolved  that  rather  than  relinquish  to  her 
rival  the  man  whom  she  could  not  have  herself,  she  would  doom 
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the  two  of  them  to  eternal  torture.  Accordingly,  she  called  to  her 
imperial  artist  and  bade  him  execute  a  piece  of  work  which  has 
never  been  equalled  either  for  beauty  or  for  wanton  cruelty. 
Being  versed,  also,  in  the  occult  arts,  this  man  spirited  away  the 
bodies  of  the  two  lovers,  while  their  souls  he  painted  into  the  silk 
scroll.  That  of  the  young  man  was  embodied  in  the  graceful  tree, 
but  the  girl's  was  imprisoned  in  the  likeness  of  her  own  fragile 
form.  To  make  the  mockery  yet  more  complete,  the  empress  or- 
dered that  "the  living  scroll"  be  put  in  the  little  pavilion  in  the 
midst  of  the  very  hauntingly-beautiful  garden  where  the  pair  had 
loved  most  to  wander  together.  Thus  through  all  eternity  the  two 
lovers  are  doomed  to  gaze  at  one  another  across  an  expanse  of 
soul-less  silk,  unable  to  speak  to  one  another,  unable  to  flit  to- 
gether through  the  air,  unable  to  walk  together  through  the 
charmed  walks  of  their  beloved  garden,  able  only  to  augment  the 
fire  of  their  futile  passion  by  forever  looking  into  one  another's 
fettered  souls. 


roem 

Lucy  Taliaferro 

Yellow  warmth  of  sunlight, 

Greenness  of  the  grass, 

Shifting  patterns  all  the  day 

As  the  shadows  pass ; 

Through  an  April  blue  sky 

Drift  in  endless  streams 

Clouds  piled  high  in  whiteness. 

Fleeting  as  my  dreams. 

Around  me  all  is  quiet, 

Yet  I  can  find  no  peace — 

Across   the    brightness   of   my   thoughts 

The  shadows  will  not  cease. 
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He  Who  Would 
Valiant  Be 

Margaret  Della  Meade 

CHARITY  WAS  palely  sixty-five  and  quite  subdued.  Her 
eyes  were  pale  blue,  and  her  hair  was  pale  gray,  and  her 
skin  was  palely  yellowed.  Her  hands,  too,  were  pale — 
her  one  vanity,  and  as  delicate  now  as  a  pale  life  with  no  high 
lights  of  work  or  emotion  could  leave  them.  Charity  lived  with 
her  brother  and  his  capable  wife  and  their  noisy  children.  Charity, 
who  was  palely  sixty-five.  Charity  who  was  going  to  die  of 
angina  pectoris  in  just  about  a  month. 

When  she  was  eighteen  Charity  had  expected  a  great  adven- 
ture in  which  she  would  participate  to  such  an  extent  that  after- 
ward people  would  say  of  her,  "Wasn't  she  magnificent!"  This 
was  the  one  dream  of  her  colorless  life. 

It  hadn't  been  fulfilled  when  she  was  twenty,  nor  even  when 
she  was  thirty,  so  she  folded  her  beautiful,  pale  hands  to  wait  for 
it  in  middle  age.  The  war  came,  and  Charity  knitted  sweaters  for 
the  soldiers.  When  her  friends — she  had  friends,  who  were  used 
to  her  as  to  a  piece  of  furniture,  or  anything  harmless  which  exists 
without  initiative — went  overseas  as  nurses,  she  bought  more 
wool,  in  order  to  knit  as  many  sweaters  as  she  conveniently  could 
before  the  war  should  be  over.  By  this  time,  Charity  was  ap- 
proaching forty,  and  still  the  great  adventure  with  her  magnifi- 
cent role  had  not  come.  But  she  was  sure  that  it  would  eventually 
drop  into  her  passive  hands,  and  so  she  lived  contentedly  on,  un- 
disturbed by  the  passage  of  the  years. 

When  she  was  forty  her  father  died  and  left  her  a  good  deal 
of  money.  She  put  part  of  it  in  a  safe  bank,  and  part  of  it  she 
gave  to  such  charities  as  she  felt  expected  it  of  her.  Then  she 
went  to  live  with  her  brother  who  was  bluff  and  hearty,  and 
very  kind  to  her,  although  quite  uninterested  by  her. 

So  she  went  on  with  her  pale  existence,  sometimes  knitting, 
sometimes  taking  walks,  sometimes  reading  biographies  such  as 
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Jeanne  d'  Arc,  or  any  of  those  which  dealt  with  the  women  of 
history  who  had  achieved  magnificence.  Her  one  dissipation,  if 
such  it  could  be  called,  was  the  care  of  her  hands,  which  grew 
paler,  like  the  rest  of  her,  and  unlike  the  rest  of  her,  more  lovely. 
And  so  Charity  became  fifty,  and  fifty-five,  and  sixty,  accepted 
and  cared  for,  but  paid  no  more  attention  to  than  the  valuable 
Chippendale  chair  in  her  brother's  living-room.  So  she  waited 
for  the  great  adventure,  in  which  she  would  move  dramatically 
and  romantically,  so  that  people  would  say  of  her,  "Wasn't  she 
magnificent!"  It  was  the  yearning  of  Charity's  little  soul  to  hear 
those  words  which  kept  her  living. 

It  was  when  she  was  sixty-five  that  she  went  one  day  to  a 
doctor  to  inquire  about  the  sharp  pains  in  her  chest.  When  he 
had  told  her  that  she  was  very  ill,  in  a  queer,  translucent  moment 
she  had  known  the  truth.  And  when  he  had  told  her  that  she  had 
probably  a  month  to  live,  she  had  bound  him  with  sudden  inten- 
sity to  silence,  and  had  left.  She  walked  slowly  home,  reflecting 
that  it  would  be  well  not  to  have  her  brother  and  his  family  fussing 
around  her,  because — here  the  beautiful,  useless  hands  fluttered 
nervously — there  was  only  a  month  left  in  which  to  meet  the 
great  adventure.  With  such  a  shortage  of  time,  it  might  be  neces- 
sary for  her  to  go  out  to  find  it — in  a  small  way,  of  course — and 
this  could  not  be  done  if  she  were  bedridden  and  attended  every 
moment. 

She  may  have  wondered  what  adventure  it  could  be,  but  that 
there  would  be  one  she  never  doubted,  as  she  had  never  doubted 
when  she  was  twenty  and  thirty  and  fifty-five.  She  coveted  with 
all  the  strength  of  her  small  soul  that  phrase,  "Wasn't  she  mag- 
nificent!" And  she  felt  that  it  would  not  be  denied  her.  So  she 
must  have  her  month  unhampered.  Having  reasoned  this  out. 
Charity  bought  a  paper  for  her  brother  and  went  home  as  she 
always  had,  to  await  the  adventure. 

Two  weeks  had  passed,  and  Charity  felt  no  worse  than  usual, 
though  the  dizzy  spells  came  rather  oftener.  When  they  did 
come,  she  took  the  medicine  the  doctor  had  given  her,  and  waited 
quietly  till  they  passed.  The  only  concession  Charity  made  to 
death  was  taking  her  breakfast  in  bed.  She  told  her  sister-in-law 
that  the  children's  noise  at  the  breakfast  table  so  early  in  the 
morning  made  her  head  ache.  So  the  pangs  of  death  were  not 
for  Charity. 
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On  the  second  day  of  the  third  week,  Charity  looked  at  the 
calendar,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  pale  life,  she  had  a  colorful 
thought,  and  made  a  decisive  move.  She  told  herself  that  time  was 
getting  short,  and  that  it  was  only  fair  that  she  should  have  a  few 
days  in  which  to  enjoy  her  adventure  before  she  died.  So  she  went 
out  to  find  it,  leaving  her  umbrella  in  the  face  of  a  spring  shower, 
as  a  gesture. 

Out  of  the  house  walked  Charity,  and  half-way  across  the 
street.  It  was  then  that  the  bus  blew  its  vociferous  warning,  caus- 
ing Charity  to  discover  it  for  the  first  time,  within  a  foot  of  her. 
The  bus  passed  safely  by  her,  but  Charity  lay  crumpled  in  the 
street  where  she  had  fainted  dead  away. 

They  carried  her  in  and  summoned  the  family  doctor.  He 
came,  and  broke  his  confidence;  "I  told  her  three  weeks  ago  .  .  . 
angina  pectoris     .     .     .     This  hurried  it  by  a  few  days.     .     .     ." 

And  the  capable  sister-in-law:  "She  knew?  And  never  said 
a  word?     .    .    ." 

And  the  hearty  brother:  "Didn't  want  to  bother  us  after 
what  we've  done  for  her.     .     .     ." 

And  the  doctor:  "A  remarkable  woman.  .  .  .  Most  people 
with  only  a  month  left  would  have.    .    .    ." 

And  more. 

Charity  came  back  for  a  moment  from  the  dark,  far  vistas, 
and  saw  them  about  the  bed — her  brother  and  his  wife  and  the 
doctor,  and  many  more.  Friends  (she  had  never  had  enemies) 
long  gone,  her  father.  .  .  .  She  recalled  weakly  that  she  had 
started  out  to  find  the  great  adventure,  and  something  had  hap- 
pened. .  .  .  And  then  she  heard  someone  .  .  .  she  thought 
it  was  her  sister-in-law,  saying,  "Poor  dear!  To  think,  we  never 
guessed!  It  was  so  fine  of  her,  and  so  reckless.  Who  would  have 
thought  it  of  her?"  And  her  brother:  "Most  unselfish  thing  I 
ever  heard  of!" 

Languidly  Charity  wondered  what  it  was  she  had  done,  but 
she  reflected  that  things  were  going  as  they  should.  .  .  .  Evi- 
dently she  had.  .  .  .  And  then  the  mists  began  to  close  in  again. 
But  not  before  she  had  dimly  heard  the  words  she  had  known 
were  coming:  "Wasn't  she  viagnificeiit!"  And  she  knew  that 
she  had  met  the  great  adventure,  though  it  was  too  dark  for  her 
to  look  back  and  see  what  it  had  been. 

Charity  sighed  once  in  joy  of  fulfillment,  and  died. 
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Query  In  Confusion 

Anne  Burr 

They  said:  "When  you  have  found  your  love,  give  all  and  count 

no  cost; 
In  giving  such  as  this  the  world  and  all  are  gladly  lost." 
And  I,  so  young  and  keen  to  live, 
Thought  long  of  all  I  had  to  give 
And  knew  this  was  my  love. 

I  had  forgot  how  many  times  love's  wings  had  touched  my  hair, 
Forgotten  all  the  many  men  I  late  had  thought  so  fair, 

And  that  each  time  love  passed  my  way, 

With  that  same  ache  both  sad  and  gay 
Had  thought,  "This  is  my  love." 

And  so  I  gave  my  futile  gifts,  my  shining  precious  hoard; 
All  that  I  had  to  give,  I  gave  to  him  whom  I  adored. 

And  now  with  all  my  dreamworld  lost 

Lie  long  and  count  the  bitter  cost 
And  know  it  was  not  love. 

So  tell  me,  you  who  are  so  wise,  who  told  me  what  to  do. 

How  can  one  tell  when  one  is  young  which  love  is  really  true? 

And  if  I  thought  love  found  too  soon 

Can  I  unplay  the  piper's  tune 
For  him  I  really  love? 
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Regeneration 

Margaret  Roper 

I  watched  the  stars  at  early  dawn  descend 

From  out  their  lofty  stronghold  in  the  sky, 

And,  midst  the  pale  gray  clouds,  their  glowing  die 

Where  sunbeams  wreathed  their  dying  breath  attend. 

I  saw  the  sun  its  flaming  glory  spend 

Upon  the  fields  of  buttercups  and  high 

Within  the  golden  light  of  morning  vie 

The  splendors  of  all  nature  to  transcend. 

So  death  takes  one  by  one  the  men  of  earth 

As  nature  gently  calls  the  paling  stars; 

And  man  discards  an  earthly  garment  worn 

For  glory  splendid  as  the  sun's  new  birth; 

And  death  the  golden  door  of  heaven  unbars 

And  man  to  immortality  is  born. 


To  A.  F.  W. 


M.  J.  Welles 

No  time  nor  space  may  keep  me,  dear,  from  thee, 
Nor  death  the  voice  of  love  with  sorrow  kill. 
The  gentle  dauntless  spirit  that  is  thine 
Is  yet  alive,  still  watching  over  me. 
Thou  cam'st  today  when,  lonely  and  distraught, 
I  called,  and  didst  my  heart  with  courage  fill, 
My  soul  with  peace  victorious  and  sublime. 
Now  nearer  art  thou  than  in  life,  for  naught 
Can  violate  eternal  harmonv. 
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As  We  Pass  By 

Live  with  the  gods. 

Marcus  AureUus. 

Oh,  the  tragedy 
Of  pruning  souls 
To  a  common  height 
That  the  fruit 
May  be  reached 
Without  straining. 

From  A  Modern  Orchard,  by  David  O'Neil. 

We  cannot  have  too  much  temptation  in  the  world.  With- 
out contact  with  temptation,  virtue  is  worthless,  and  even  mean- 
ingless. To  face  temptation  and  reject  it  may  be  to  fortify  life; 
to  face  and  accept  temptation  may  be  to  enrich  life.  But  he  who 
cannot  even  face  it  is  not  fit  to  live,  for  temptation  is  an  essential 
form  of  that  conflict  which  is  the  essence  of  life. 

Havelock  Ellis. 

The  world  turns  softly 

Not  to  spill  its  lakes  and  rivers. 

Hilda  Conkling. 

Once  when  Phocion  had  delivered  an  opinion  which  pleased 
the  people  ...  he  turned  to  his  friend  and  said,  "Have  I  not 
unawares  spoken  some  mischievous  thing  or  other?" 

Plutarch. 

There  is  no  frigate  like  a  book 
To  take  us  lands  away. 
Nor  any  courser  like  a  page 
Of  prancing  poetry. 

Emily  Dickinson. 
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Out  of  the  scabbard  of  the  night 
By  God's  hand  drawn, 
Flashes  his  shining  sword  of  hght, 
And  lo — the  dawn! 

Frank  D.  Sherman. 

I  have  asked  to  be  left  a  few  tears  and  some  laughter. 

Carl  Sandburg. 

A  precious  place  is  Paradise  and  none  may  know  its  worth, 
But  Eden  ever  longeth  for  the  knick-knacks  of  the  earth. 
The  angels  grow  quite  wistful  over  worldly  things  below; 
They  hear  the  hurdy-gurdies  in  the  Candle-Makers  Row. 

Nathaha  Crane. 

They  say  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales 

Except  old  tales  that  burn  away 

The  stifling  tapestries  of  day; 

Old  tales  of  life,  of  love  and  hate, 

Of  time,  and  space,  and  will,  and  fate. 

Haniel  Long. 
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Editorial 


The  staff  is  pleased  to  announce  the  winners  of  the  September 
prize  contest: 

To  Clara  MacRae,  the  upperclass  prize  for  prose  for  her  essay, 
"Farewell  to  China." 

To  Elizabeth  Bowley,  the  upperclass  prize  for  poetry  for 
"Poem." 

To  Frances  Baldwin,  the  freshman  prize  for  poetry  for  "A 
Wish." 

No  prize  was  given  for  freshman  prose  because  there  were 
not  enough  entries. 

Honorable  mention  is  given  to  Margaret  Roper  for  her  story 
"Solution,"  and  for  her  poem  "Regeneration;"  to  Betty  Lee  for 
her  story  "Silken  Love;"  and  to  Anne  Burr  for  her  poem  "Query 
in  Confusion." 
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Book  Reviews 


For  out  of  olde  feldes,  as  men  seith, 
Cometh  all  this  newe  corn  fro 

Year  to  yere; 
And  out  of  olde  bookes,  in  good  feith, 
Cometh  all  this  newe  science  that 

Men  lere. 
— The  Parlement  of  Foules,  Chaucer. 


Old  Books 

Crime  and  Punishment — If  you  enjoy  a  book  for  its  fast- 
moving,  colorful  plot;  if  you  admire  a  certain  presence  of  fast 
tempo  that  makes  your  novel  live  like  a  drawing  room  comedy — 
do  not  read  Crime  and  Punishment.  If  you  feel  that  it  is  within 
your  scope  of  planned  leisure  time  to  obtain  a  fine  insight  into  a 
mian's  life,  suffer  his  moods,  understand  the  philosophy  which  pic- 
tures his  race,  Dostoevsky's  brilliant,  intense,  psychological  study 
of  the  student  Raskolnikov  will  more  than  interest  you — it  will 
dominate  you  until  its  ending. 

Dostoevsky,  in  this  study,  seeks  to  create  a  man's  life  which 
will  depict  the  theory  that  fear  is  the  ruling  passion  of  life — no 
brilliance,  no  super-intelligence  can  cope  with  it.  He  seeks  to 
prove  that  one  successful  move,  made  at  the  right  psychological 
moment  will  change  a  life  of  failure  into  a  life  of  success  because 
for  once,  in  his  success,  the  subject  has  conquered  fear.  He  proves 
his  theory  in  the  plot  construction  of  the  story,  by  the  picture 
of  a  brilliant  but  impoverished  student,  whose  shabby  appearance 
and  whose  innate  fear  of  authority,  born  of  his  environment,  hcis 
kept  him  from  giving  his  thoughts  to  the  world.  One  successful 
crime  into  which  the  student  has  been  driven  by  outside  forces 
and  by  the  repulsion  in  his  very  soul,  so  completely  changes  his 
life  into  a  successful  one  that  the  reader  feels  that  Dostoevsky's 
purpose  is  accomplished — the  crime  of  murder  which  he  commits, 
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although  a  "crime  against  society"  is  completely  forgiven  in  the 
reader's  mind  because  of  the  sordid,  grasping  character  of  the 
victim. 

However,  as  in  most  Slavic  stories,  a  logical  tragedy  is  ever 
present.  The  fact  that  the  student  Raskolnikov  has  committed 
an  excusable  crime  explains  itself.  The  fact  that  it  has  given  him 
the  sureness  which  he  lacked  is  proven,  but  the  underlying  tragedy 
is  that,  though  perhaps  retribution  may  be  unjust  in  many  cases, 
the  man  has  taken  a  human  life,  and  seeks  vainly  to  defy  society. 
Natural  sequence  leads  finally  to  his  punishment,  his  own  con- 
science, his  mental  readjustment,  and  his  ultimate  imprisonment. 

Raskolnikov  is  a  man  made  soul;  he  is  the  personification  of 
an  idea,  a  symbol  of  Dostoevsky's  genius  in  creating  character. 
But  above  all  this,  Raskolnikov  is  as  undeniably  human  and  true 
of  his  race  as  our  Anglo-Saxon's  minds  are  unable  to  comprehend. 

Read  Crime  and  Punishfnent — not  to  enjoy,  not  to  pass  time, 
but  to  understand. 

M.  L.  S.,  '40. 


New  Books 


El  Indio,  Gregario  Lopez  y  Fuenfes. 

No  book  review,  no  matter  how  interesting  or  complete  could 
possibly  do  justice  to  this  new  Mexican  novel.  El  Indio,  by  Grega- 
rio Lopez  y  Feuntes.  To  get  from  it  its  intrinsic  value,  an  under- 
standing of  and  sympathy  for  native  Mexican  life,  one  must  read 
it  for  himself  with  an  open  heart  and  mind,  willing  to  receive  all 
the  splendor  of  a  truly  beautiful  story.  The  book  is  a  translation 
from  the  Spanish  language  yet  loses  none  of  its  splendor  in  the 
English  version.  The  author  gives  a  representation  of  that  section 
of  America  which  is  too  far  away  from  active  civilization  to  take 
part  in  the  ever  changing  trend  of  customs.  The  picture  is  his 
first  impression  of  a  native  life  in  which  Lopez  y  Fuentes  now 
resides  and,  therefore,  we  can  rely  on  it  as  one  which  we  ourselves 
would  probably  find  if  we  looked  for  it.    He  lives  again  his  youth. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  novel  is  the 
lack  of  mention  of  any  names.  Characters  and  places  alike  are 
referred  to  impersonally  leaving  almost  the  entire  atmosphere  to 
be  formiulated  by  description  and  conversation.     The  author's 
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strong  sensitiveness  to  the  conditions  of  the  people  is  combined 
with  the  rich,  warm  color  which  he  lends  to  the  tropics  to  give 
perfection  in  atmosphere  to  the  entire  story. 

Throughout  the  novel  is  shown  the  dread  distrust  of  the  whites 
by  the  natives.  Living  as  peaceful  citizens  in  their  own  remote 
"rancheria"  for  years  past,  they  are  soon  interfered  with  by  the 
white  men  who  from  the  very  beginning  cheat  and  overrun  them 
to  their  own  advantage.  The  central  figure  is  a  boy,  who  had 
been  crippled  for  life  while  attempting  revenge  on  some  of  the 
neighbouring  whites.  Oft'  and  on,  temporary  agreements  are 
made  between  the  two  races,  but  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  illit- 
eracy of  the  natives  the  outsiders  always  triumph.  Community 
improvements  are  continually  being  forced  upon  the  unsuspecting 
Mexicans.  Finally  after  putting  all  their  trust  in  one  of  the  more 
educated  of  their  group,  who  deserts  them  and  their  cause,  their 
hopes  and  aspiration  tumble  for  the  last  time.  Privileges  are  first 
given,  then  retracted  until  these  unfortunate  subjects  of  ridicule 
have  declined  to  a  lower  level  than  that  on  which  they  had  been 
originally. 

Through  it  all  the  cripple  gazes  from  behind  scenes,  as  it  were, 
upon  destruction  and  despair,  and  realizes  how  futile  is  the  case 
of  his  people.  His  is  a  good  example  of  the  fate  of  his  tribe, 
in  that  the  strong  took  from  the  weak  all  hope  for  future  con- 
tentment that  they  might  have  had.  In  his  case,  his  promised 
wife,  his  one  desire  above  all  else,  was  snatched  from  beneath  his 
very  eyes  and  he  remained  an  outsider,  alone  and  helpless.  The 
book  comes  to  its  end  with  this  dependent  individual  an  example 
of  the  stoic  dignity  of  his  class,  silently  voicing  their  utter  weak- 
ness in  the  face  of  the  distrusted  white  men  and  entire  civilization. 

One  of  the  outstanding,  realistic  parts  of  the  book  comes  as 
the  author  recounts  minutely  his  vivid  impressions  of  the  annual 
Mexican  fiesta  in  the  vicinity.  The  renowned  "El  Volador"  act  is 
magnificently  portrayed.  Natives  after  climbing  to  the  highest 
point  of  a  giant  tree,  jump  oft  into  space  and,  secured  by  spools 
and  cables,  wing  their  hideous  way  back  to  earth,  to  land  amid  a 
throng  of  shouting  comrades  who  perhaps  are  preparing  for  the 
next  daring  leap  downward.  It  Is  the  true-to-llfe  pictures  such 
as  this  which  tend  to  add  Individuality  of  style,  description,  and 
subject  matter.     In  clever  contrast  to  the  somewhat  serious  tone 
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of  the  book,  fascinating  illustrations  are  scattered  throughout  and 
tend  further  to  interest  the  reader. 

Entirely  different  from  any  of  the  works  of  our  American 
writers,  this  Mexican  Prize  Novel  deserves  a  high  ranking  on  our 
reading  list  for  today.  As  reliable  source  material,  yet  remark- 
ably interesting  fiction,  this  novel  of  Lopez  y  Fuentes  may  be 
placed  high  among  modern  writings. 

M.  M.  J.,  '41. 


The  Miracle  of  England,  Andre  Maurois. 

Working  with  the  logical  assumption  that  a  nation's  history 
is  the  story  of  the  lives  of  the  people  of  that  nation,  Andre  Maurois 
has  written  a  book  suitable  for  both  the  initiated  and  the  unini- 
tiated into  the  charms  of  English  history.  In  this  one  volume  is 
contained  a  sketch,  brief  but  thoroughly  satisfying,  of  the  rise 
of  a  tiny,  barbaric  island  to  the  position  of  the  most  powerful 
empire  of  today.  The  Miracle  of  England,  the  author  calls  it, 
and  when  one  reads  of  how  this  nation  has  struggled  through  the 
centuries  to  increase  gradually  its  unity  and  integrity,  while  many 
another  nation  has  had  its  meteoric  rise  and  fall,  he  understands 
that  the  author  means  a  cumulative,  but  nonetheless  amazing, 
miracle. 

England  took  centuries  to  evolve  a  satisfactory  form  of  gov- 
ernment; there  were  constant  struggles  between  the  nobles  and 
the  king,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant. 
Civil  war  was  waged;  a  dictator  had  his  day,  but  all  this  contri- 
buted to  the  formation  of  the  successful  government  which  is 
England's  today. 

The  country  needed  no  army  to  defend  its  seabound  frontiers; 
she  could  concentrate  her  energies  on  her  fleet,  and  because  of 
this  fleet  she  became  mistress  of  the  seas  and  a  great  colonial  power. 

With  superb  characterizations  and  descriptions  Maurois  de- 
picts both  kings  and  commoners.  The  culture  and  literature  of 
various  ages  is  not  forgotten.  All  is  welded  together  into  a  tale 
which  whets  the  appetite  of  the  beginner  and  synthesizes  the 
knowledge  of  the  student  of  English  history. 

C.  MacR.,  '40. 
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Of  Mice  and  Men,  ]ohn  Steinbeck. 

It  is  just  a  short  book,  just  a  little  book,  filled  with  people  who 
are  lonely.  It  is  not  a  sin  to  be  lonely.  Sometimes  maybe  God  is. 
But  when  a  man  is  working  on  a  ranch  to  be  able  to  call  his  name 
his  own,  he  hasn't  much  time  for  companionship — or  laughter. 

It  was  not  so  exciting  at  first.  "Evening  of  a  hot  summer  day 
started  the  little  wind  to  move  among  the  trees.  The  shade 
climbed  the  hills  toward  the  top."  That  shade  might  be  Fate, 
slowly  overcoming  the  two  principal  characters  and  culminating 
in  death. 

Then  one  finds  one's  self  surrounded  by  men,  normal  in  their 
abnormality.  The  story  revolves  around  George,  in  that  he  un- 
ravels the  problems  innocently  caused  by  Lennie.  George  is  small 
and  alert  and  lean,  Lennie  a  mastodon  of  a  fellow  with  great, 
latent,  gorrilla-like  strength.  His  poor,  simple  brain  is  even  less 
than  that  of  a  moron  child.  His  instincts  like  his  strength  are 
latent.  Perhaps  it  is  a  certain,  vague,  undeveloped  sex  urge  which 
underlies  his  passion  for  the  feel  of  soft  things,  be  it  a  tiny  mouse 
which  he  has  unwittingly  killed  with  fondling,  the  lush  softness 
of  a  girl's  red  gown,  or  the  softness  of  a  woman's  hair.  Utterly 
unlike  except  for  their  need  of  each  other,  George  and  Lennie 
wander  from  job  to  job,  in  the  hope  that  some  day  they  may  work 
for  themselves,  yet  invariably  losing  through  some  fumbling  in- 
nocent action  of  Lennie's.  George  is  Lennie's  master.  Had  the 
latter  had  less  physical  strength,  or  more  mental  strength  all  would 
have  been  well,  but  these  forces  seemed  to  unite  in  causing  his 
downfall. 

"As  happens  sometimes,  a  moment  settled  and  hovered  and 
remained  for  much  more  than  a  moment.  And  sound  stopped, 
and  movement  stopped  for  much,  much  more  than  a  moment." 
That's  how  it  is  when  something  great  or  away  from  the  natural 
order  of  things  happens.  Time  stops  and  pays  respect,  then  is 
slowly  awakened,  and  moves  sluggishly  on  with  the  existence  of 
other  men. 

Yes,  it  is  a  small  book.  There  is  tragedy  and  deep  pathos  there- 
in, and  it  lives  and  forces  the  reader  to  think  a  bit  beyond  his  own 
sphere.  Just  a  small  book,  but  in  its  exactness  a  mirror  of  life, 
unpleasant  perhaps  but  pitiful  rather  than  repellent.     And  be- 
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cause  one  is  able  to  pity  Lennie,  one  comes  near  to  being  able  to 
understand  him.    Therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  book. 

B.  C,  '39. 


One  Life  One  Kopeck,  Walter  Dtiranty. 

Dizizu  Kipeika  is  a  common  Russian  saying  and  means  liter- 
ally: "Life  is  a  little  Kopeck,"  or  in  American  vernacular  "not 
worth  a  rap."  It  was  this  attitude  of  the  Russians  that  contri- 
buted most  to  the  fearlessness  of  the  Revolution  and  which  in  the 
end  was  probably  responsible  for  its  success.  Mr.  Duranty,  I  be- 
lieve, illustrates  this  attitude  with  the  life  of  Ivan,  the  hero  of  his 
book.  One  Life,  One  Kopeck,  by  showing  first  in  his  childhood 
the  conditions  under  which  the  peasant  and  worker  had  to  survive. 
Next  Ivan  discovers  in  early  manhood  that  justice  is  meted  out 
according  to  station;  and  for  a  petty  crime  he  is  exiled  to  Siberia. 
He  eventually  escapes  and  finds  himself  in  a  far  part  of  Siberia 
amidst  a  colony  of  exiles  like  himself.  Here  he  merely  exists  and 
it  is  in  this  part  of  the  book  where  the  illustration  of  the  Russian 
attitude  in  Ivan  is  strongest.  Hardship  has  made  him  passive  to 
cruelty  and  personal  suffering;  maltreatment  has  made  him  swift 
to  follow  one  who  poses  as  a  redeemer;  and  injustice  has  left  in  his 
mind  a  chaotic  sense  of  values,  easy  to  mold  as  the  redeemer  see  fit. 

The  redeemer  appears  to  Ivan — a  tall  man  with  steel  gray"  eyes. 
He  molds  Ivan's  mind  and  shapes  his  desires,  and  from  then  on  he 
is  a  confirmed  Red.  That  which  follows  is  a  story  of  the  Revolu- 
tion taken  through  certain  important  events.  It  is  a  story  with 
sweep,  colour  and  sting.  Mr.  Duranty  does  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain or  to  justify  the  movement;  he  merely  gives  to  us  a  clear, 
concise  picture  of  it  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  Red. 

The  book  has  good  story  interest,  the  characters  are  distinctly 
drawn  and  the  plot  moves  swiftly.  Although  it  is  not  perfect  in 
every  detail  I  think  it  is  well  worth  reading  because  of  the  insight 
it  gives  into  Russian  character. 

C.  C,  '40. 
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Word  Pictures 


L.  Taliaferro 


Christmas- 


Snow,  white  snow,  gKstening  beneath  a  cold  winter  moon. 
Frosty  stillness  broken  by  the  dry  crvxnching  of  footsteps 
along  the  street.  Sudden  staccato  hoofbeats  mingling  with 
the  wild  ringing  of  tiny  bells — sleigh  bells — and  gay  shouts 
of  laughter  rising  through  the  night. 


Christmas- 


Long  stockings  hung  before  a  fireplace  where  thick  red 
embers  are  smoldering;  stockings  crowded  with  striped  can- 
dies, whistles,  and  a  tiny  doll  peeping  forth.  Square  white 
packages  tied  with  gay  ribbon,  piled  high  around  the  soft 
green  of  a  pine  tree  lifting  its  branches  proudly  upward. 
Dark  green  of  the  tree,  glittering  with  its  tinsel  and  bright 
balls,  its  strings  of  colored  lights.  And  one  small  face  pressed 
against  the  outer  windowpane,  staring  into  the  warm  lighted 
room. 


Christmas — 


Quick  pungent  smell  of  Christmas  greens.  Crowded  warmth 
of  a  tiny  church.  Tall  white  candles  sending  their  flames 
upward,  ever  upward.  Soft  slow  tones  of  a  voice  reading, 
"And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in 
the  fields,  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night."  Quiet 
peace  of  a  tired  heart.  And,  suddenly,  many  voices  bursting 
forth  in  a  joyous  song  to  the  newborn  King. 
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Regret 

Jean  McKenney 

And  so 
the  long  and 
sunless  days 
are  here  again 
and  the 

wild  geese 
are  flying 

under  the  heavy 
moon  .  .  . 

And  so 
the  sweet  and 
carefree  days 
have  left  again 
and  with  them 

went  my  heart 

sailing  on  a  star  .  .  . 
and  the  crying 
echoes 

of  a  lost  love 
haunt  me  with 
merciless  memories 
that  entwine 
my  soul 

pregnant  with 

all  regret  .  .  .  and  so 
the  cold  and  cloudy 
nights 

are  here  again 
and  the  torment 
of  the  wailing  wind 
plays  into  my 
speechless  tears  .  .  . 
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El  Bandido  De  La 
Navidad 

A  FARCE 

Frances  L.  Watkins 

Characters 

Felipe  Gonzalez Owner  of  a  cantina 

Maria   Gonzalez Felipe's  wife 

Adela  Gonzalez Felipe's  daughter 

Diablo  Sanches  Mexican  citizen  of  high  birth 

Carlos  Fernandez       A  vaquero  in  love  with  Adela 

The  Stranger 

Julia Cigarette  girl 

Rosita      A  singer 

Humberto      The    guitarist 

Entertainers,  waitresses,  vaqueros,  women,  soldiers 

Time:    Summer,  about  11:00  P.  M. 

Place:    A  cantina  in  a  small  Mexican  Village. 

As  the  curtain  rises  the  guests  are  seen  enjoying  themselves. 
Felipe:  (extending  his  arm  with  a  grand  gesture)  .  .  .  and  now, 
Senores  y  Senoritas,  permit  me  to  present  those  famous  dancers, 
Carmen  Calderon  and  Eduardo  Valdes. 

(The  dancers  enter  and  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
guitar.  While  the  dance  is  in  progress,  Diablo  enters  and  strolls 
over  to  the  bar.  Felipe  looks  startled  and  gets  hurried!}'  to  his  feet. 
The  cigarette  girl  enters  selling  her  cigarettes  and  trinkets.) 

Diablo:  (smiling  patronizingly  at  Felipe)  :  Ah!  Buenos  noches, 
mi  amigo!  You  are  still  running  the  cantina,  I  see.  (Meaningly) 
You  have,  perhaps,  some  dinero  for  3'our  old  compadre,  Don  Dia- 
blo?    You  have  one  thousand  pesos  for  me,  no? 
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FELIPE 
(In  a  frightened  voice)    But,  Don  Diablo,  I 

DIABLO 

(Laying  his  left  hand  on  Felipe's  right  shoulder  and  smiling 
patronizingly.)  Now!  Now!  Felipe.  There  is  no  hurry!  You 
have  until  midnight  to  pay  me.  No?  (Looks  at  the  clock.) 
Why,  mi  amigo,  do  not  hurry  yourself  at  all!  You  have  almost 
an  hour  before  you  must  pay  me.  (He  slaps  Felipe  on  the  back 
and  laughs  unpleasantly.) 

FELIPE 

(Still  frightened.)    Don  Diablo,  I — I  am  unable  to  pay  you! 

You — you  know  that  my  wife  Maria  has  been  sick.  (Looking  up 
pleadingly  at  Diablo.)  Will  you  not  give  me  another  month?  I 
can  surely  pay  you  then.  If  you  turn  us  out  now, — my  wife 
Maria  and  my  daughter  Adela  and  I — we  will  have  no  roof  over 
our  heads!  (Almost  tearfully.)  Please,  Don  Diablo,  you  will 
give  me  another  month,  no?  I  know  I  can  pay  you  then.  (Tak- 
ing out  some  money  from  a  cigar  box  which  he  has  taken  from  the 
bar. )  Look !  I  will  pay  you  five  hundred  pesos  now,  and  the  rest 
next  month,  no? 

DIABLO 

(Contemptuously.)  Do  I  look  as  loco  as  that,  Felipe?  Do 
you  think  that  I  will  give  you  a  chance  of  keeping  the  cantina 
when  I  might  make  mucho  dinero  by  running  it  myself?  Car- 
amba!  (Sternly.)  You  knew  the  terms  when  you  started:  I  was 
to  lend  you  the  money  to  open  the  cantina;  if  you  were  able  to  pay 
me  back  within  ten  years,  that  is,  by  midnight  tonight,  you  were 
to  pay  me  one  thousand  pesos  and  keep  the  cantina;  if  you  were 
unable  to  pay  me,  I  was  to  take  the  cantina  instead  of  the  dinero. 
Last  year,  though,  I  tried  to  make  a  bargain  with  you,  no?  You 
refused  me  then  but  perhaps  now  you  changed  your  mind.  Eh? 
I  will  repeat  my  bargain  now,  in  case  you  forget.  (Slowly  and 
distinctly.)  If  your  daughter,  Dona  Adela,  will  marry  me  you 
may  keep  the  cantina  without  giving  me  my  one  thousand  pesos, 
as  one  should  always  be  good  to  his  father-in-law,  no?  (Laughs 
harshly.) 
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FELIPE 


But  she  does  not  love  you,  Don  Diablo.  It  is  Carlos  Fernandez, 
Don  Pedro's  young  vaquero,  whom  Adela  loves. 

DIABLO 

(Sneeringly.)  Love!  The  little  fool!  Marrying  a  poor  va- 
quero because  she  loves  him;  when  she  can  marry  me!  Me,  Diablo 
Roberto  Miguel  Alphonso  Sanches,  who  have  money  and  influ- 
ence! (Disgustedly.)  Love!  (Looks  contemptuously  around  the 
room. ) 

JULIA 

(Who  has  by  this  time  approached  Diablo.)  Senor  will  buy 
some  cigarettes?     (Smiles.) 

(Diablo  reaches  in  his  pocket  and  hands  her  some  money.  Fie 
takes  a  package  and  smiling  familiarly,  pinches  her  cheek.) 

JULIA 

(Smiling  and  curtsying.)     Gracias,  Senor! 

DIABLO 

I  have  other  things  to  do,  Felipe.  Remember!  A  la  media 
noche!  (He  starts  toward  the  down  stage  door,  stops  at  the  door, 
turns  to  look  mockingly  at  Felipe,  but  sees  Maria  and  Adela,  who 
have  just  entered  the  upstage  door,  and  bows  sweepingly  to  them 
instead.  The  two  women  curtsey.)  Hasta  luego,  mi  amigo!  (He 
goes  out.) 

FIRST  VAQUERO 
(To  Tomas.)      I  think,  Tomas,  that  Don  Diablo  was  well 
named.    No,  mi  compadre? 

SECOND  VAQUERO 

Si,  compadre,  he  is  truly  un  diablo!  (He  and  Pancho  go  over 
and  chat  with  the  guitar  player.) 

MARIA 
(Severely.)      Felipe,  what  was  that  cucaracho,  Don  Diablo, 
doing  here?    Tell  me!     (Felipe  doesn't  answer.)      (Sucking  in  her 
breath  as  a  thought  strikes  her.)     Oh!     Was  it  about  the  money 
that  we  must  pay  him  tonight? 
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FELIPE 

(Wearily.)  Si,  I  told  him  I  could  not  pay  him.  I  asked  himi 
to  let  me  pay  him  next  month,  but  he  just  laughed  and  said  I 
knew  the  terms  and  the  bargain  (looking  at  Adela)  he  tried  to 
make  with  me  last  year. 


jlVi/\lVii-». 

(Angrily.)  The  coyote!  I  will  let  him  put  me  out  on  the 
street  rather  than  have  him  for  a  son-in-law!     Madre  de  Dios! 

ADELA 

(Sadly.)  Pero  Mama,  you  have  been  sick.  You  would  not  be 
strong  enough  to  live  without  a  roof  over  your  head!  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  have  to —  (covering  her  face  with  her  hands.)  Oh-h-h! 
Dios  mio!      (Her  shoulders  shake  with  sobs.) 

(Enter  Carlos.  He  takes  a  few  strides  into  the  room,  sees 
Adela,  stops,  looks  inquiringly  at  Maria  and  Felipe,  who  are  look- 
ing unhappily  at  Adela,  and  then  goes  forward  again  to  the  end 
of  the  bar.    He  bows  to  Maria.) 

CARLOS 

Buenos  noches,  Senora  Gonzalez.  Buenos  noches,  Senor  Gon- 
zalez. 

FELIPE 
Buenos  noches,  Carlos. 

ADELA 

(Looking  up  quickly.)  Oh,  Carlos!  (She  turns  away  sud- 
denly and  rushes  from  the  room.  Maria  follows  her.  Carlos  looks 
inquiringly  at  Felipe.) 

FELIPE 
(In  a  low  voice.)     It  is  that  Don  Diablo  again! 

CARLOS 
Oh,  I  see.     (Hesitantly.)     And  he  wants  Adela  to  marry  him? 

FELIPE 
(Nodding  his  head  slowly  and  sighing.)     Si. 
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CARLOS 


(Unhappily.)  If  I  only  earned  enough  dinero  as  a  vaquero,  I 
would  lend  it  to  you,  Senor  Gonzalez.  You  know  that,  no?  (He 
puts  his  left  hand  on  Felipe's  right  shoulder.) 

(Felipe  looks  up  and  smiles  wanly  at  Carlos.  He  puts  his  left 
hand  over  Carlos'.) 

(Enter  soldiers.  They  nod  to  their  pals  and  motion  to  them 
to  come  to  the  bar  and  drink  with  them.  They  accept.  Felipe 
smiles  and  hands  them  a  bottle  of  Tequila  and  five  glasses.  He 
looks  up  as  Rosita  enters  and  he  motions  to  Humberto,  who  rises 
and  brings  his  guitar.  Felipe  crosses  to  Rosita,  takes  her  hand,  and 
leads  her  to  where  Humberto  is  standing.) 

FELIPE 

Ahora,  Senores  y  Senoritas,  you  shall  be  entertained  by  Senorita 
Rosita  Murietta  and  her  accompanist,  Humberto  Estrada!  Senor- 
ita Murietta  will  sing  that  beloved  song  of  the  boarder.  El  Raucho 
Grande.     (He  goes  back  to  his  stool  behind  the  bar.) 

"Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay!    Canta  y  no  llores; 
Porque  cantando  se  alegran, 
Cielito  Lindo,  los  Corasones! 

Y  si  tu  mama  te  dice, 

'Cielito  Lindo,  cierra  la  puerta; 

Di  le  que  si  y  entonces 

Lo  deja  abierta!  (Everyone  laughs.) 

ALL 

Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay!     Canta  y  no  llores; 
Porque  cantando  se  alegran, 
Cielito  Lindo,  los  corasones!" 

(There  is  much  applause.) 

FIRST  SOLDIER 

(To  other  soldiers.)  What,  compadres  mios,  brings  you  here? 
You  are  on  watch  tonight,  no? 
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SECOND  SOLDIER 

Si,  amigo.  (In  a  confidential  tone.)  But  it  is  said  that  El 
Bandido  de  la  Navidad  is  not  far  away!  We  are  here  in  case  he 
conies  into  the  cantina. 

ALL  AT  THE  BAR 

(Echoing  it  along  the  hne.)  El  Bandido  de  la  Navidad! 
Madre  de  Dios! 

MAN 

(Leaning  toward  the  bar.)  Amigo!  (The  men  at  the  bar 
turn.)     "What  is  it  that  you  said  about  El  Bandido  de  la  Navidad? 

FIRST  VAQUERO 

It  is  said  that  he  is  near  here  and  that  he  may  come  to  the  can- 
tina! 

WOMAN 

Dios  mio!  (Shouts  to  people  at  table  3.)  Oid!  El  Bandido 
de  la  Navidad  is  coming  here  tonight! 

GIRL 

El  Bandido  de  la  Navidad?  Madre  de  Dios!  (She  crosses  her- 
self and  says  tearfully.)  Our  throats  shall  be  slashed!  That  man 
has  ten  thousand  pesos  on  his  head! 

WOMAN 

Si!  I  heard  that  he  held  up  a  bank  last  month  and  murdered 
everybody  in  the  building! 

GIRL 

(Shaking  her  head.)  Teh!  Teh!  Teh!  And  I  heard  he  was 
angry  one  day  and  shot  everyone  in  sight!  He  shot  even  women 
and  children! 

(Everyone  looks  shocked.) 

GIRL 

But  why  is  it  that  he  is  called  El  Bandido  de  la  Navidad?  The 
Bandit  of  Christmas.     That  does  not  make  sense! 
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FIRST  SOLDIER 

His  real  name  is  Rodrigo  Morelos;  but  always  just  before  he 
goes  away  after  robbing  or  killing  someone,  he  says,  "Hasta  la 
Navidad,  compadres!  That  has  given  him  his  name  of  El  Bandido 
de  la  Navidad.  No  one  has  ever  seen  his  face — he  always  wears 
a  mask — so  when  he  says  "Hasta  la  Navidad!"  That  is  the  only 
way  that  they  know  that  it  is  El  Bandido  de  la  Navidad. 

WOMAN 
What  shall  we  do  if  he  comes  into  the  cantina? 
(They  all  look  at  each  other  blankly.) 

MANUEL 
I  know,  compadres!     We  shall  put  the  women  in  the  back 
room  and  we  men  shall  fight  with  El  Bandido!     No? 

ALL  THE  MEN 

Bueno!  Bueno!  We  shall  put  the  women  in  the  back  and 
we  will  do  the  fighting! 

(Enter  The  Stranger.  He  looks  about  the  room  and  then 
strides  over  to  the  bar.     Everyone  becomes  silent.) 

GIRL 

(Whispering  to  her  companions.)  Is  that  El  Bandido  de  la 
Navidad? 

VAQUERO 

No!  Of  course  not!  You  never  saw  a  bandido  without  guns, 
did  you?  We  have  talked  too  much  of  this  bandit.  Every  hombre 
who  comes  in  we  are  — afraid  of! 

(They  all  laugh  nervously  and  normal  conversation  is  re- 
sumed.) 

FELIPE 

(Smiling  and  handing  the  stranger  a  small  glass  of  Tequila, 
which  he  has  just  poured  for  him.)  Ah!  Mi  amigo,  j-^ou  are  a 
stranger  in  town,  I  see.     You  have  traveled  far,  no? 

STRANGER 
Si,  amigo  mio.    You  are  right.    Can  you  tell  me  where  I  will 
find  a  bed  for  the  night? 
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FELIPE 

Si,  mi  amigo;  there  is  a  hotel  across  the  road.  The  owner  is  a 
friend  of  mine.  Would  you  Uke  me  to  tell  him  that  you  want  a 
room? 

STRANGER 

Gracias!  That  is  kind  of  you,  but  I  will  tell  him  when  I  go 
there.  Er — tell  me,  who  is  El  Bandido  de  la  Navidad?  I  have 
heard  nothing  but  talk  of  him  since  I  entered  this  town. 

SECOND  VAQUERO 

(Looking  incredulously  at  the  stranger.)  Que?  You  have 
never  heard  of  El  Bandido  de  la  Navidad,  compadre?  He  is  the 
most  dangerous  bandit  in  this  section.  There  is  a  reward  of  ten 
thousand  pesos  on  his  head!  They  say  that  he  is  a  murderer,  also. 
They  say  he  is  coming  here.  We  were  deciding  what  to  do  if  he 
should  come. 

FIRST  VAQUERO 

Si,  compadre.  We  will  put  the  women  in  the  back  room  and 
we  men  will  fight  El  Bandido  in  here,  if  he  will  fight  so  many  of  us. 

STRANGER 

(Dryly.)  A  good  idea!  But  why  is  it  that  everyone  is  afraid 
of  him?    Why  do  you  say  that  he  is  a  murderer? 

WOMAN 
(In  surprise.)     Why,  everyone  says  so! 

STRANGER 

Oh,  I  see.  (To  Felipe.)  I  think  I  will  now  go  to  the  hotel, 
Senor — Senor — 

FELIPE 

(Smiling.)      Gonzalez,  amigo,  Felipe  Gonzalez  is  my  name. 

STRANGER 

(Surprised.)  Gonzalez!  Are  you  a  brother  of  Juan  Gonzalez 
in  Sabinal? 
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FELIPE 

(In  astonishment.)  SI!  He  is  my  brother.  Do  you  know 
him? 

STRANGER 

Si!     He  is  my  brother-in-law.     He  married  my  half-sister. 

FELIPE 

(Beaming.)  Ah!  I  did  not  know  that  Maria  had  a  brother, 
but  as  she  has,  that  brother  is  most  welcome.  You  must  not  think 
of  going  to  a  hotel.     You  must  come  and  stay  with  Felipe! 

STRANGER 

(Looking  around  the  room.)  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Juan's 
brother  is  prosperous.     This  is  una  bonita  cantina,  Felipe. 

FELIPE 
Gracias,  compadre.      (Sadly.)      Alas!     I  lose  it  at  midnight. 

STRANGER 
Lose  it?     How? 

FELIPE 

Ten  years  ago,  when  I  wanted  to  open  a  cantina,  I  did  not  have 
the  dinero;  so  I  went  to  a  man  named  Diablo  Sanches.  He  agreed 
to  lend  me  the  money  if  I  would  pay  him  a  certain  amount  of 
money  each  year  and,  in  addition,  one  thousand  pesos  by  tonight 
at  midnight.  He  lived  up  to  his  name,  however,  and  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  make  me  lose  the  place.  He  has  a  great  deal 
of  influence  here,  and  he  has  had  many  taxes  put  upon  me,  hoping 
that  I  would  not  be  able  to  pay  him  so  that  he  could  take  the  can- 
tina away  from  me.  I  would  have  been  able  to  pay  him  tonight 
if  my  wife,  Maria,  had  not  been  muy  enfermo  this  last  winter. 

STRANGER 

That  is  too  bad,  amigo;  and  he  will  not  give  you  more  time? 

FELIPE 

No.  He  tried  to  make  a  bargain  with  me  but  I  would  not 
listen  to  him.    That  bargain  was  for  my  daughter,  Adela,  to  marr}- 
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him.  He  said  that  if  she  would  do  that,  he  would  let  me  keep  the 
cantina.  But  she  is  not  in  love  with  him.  (Laying  his  right  hand 
on  Carlos'  left  shoulder. )     This  young  vaquero  is  the  one  she  loves. 

STRANGER 
Oh!     (To  Carlos.)     And  you,  amigo,  do  you  love  her? 

CARLOS 

(Embarrassed.)     Si,  Senor. 

(The  three  soldiers  go  back  to  their  seats.) 

(Enter  Maria  and  Adela  through  the  up  stage  door.) 

FELIPE 

Ah!     Here  are  my  wife,  Maria  and  my  daughter,  Adela. 

STRANGER 

(Bowing  to  the  two  women.)     Buenos  noches,  Senora  y  Seno- 
rita. 

(They  both  curtsey.) 

MARIA 


Buenos  noches,  Senor. 

Buenos  noches,  Senor. 
(Enter  Diablo.) 


ADELA 


STRANGER 

(Looking  over  his  shoulder  he  sees  Diablo.  He  bends  over  and 
speaks  in  a  low  voice  to  those  at  the  bar.)  If  we  are  to  fight  El 
Bandido  de  la  Navidad  I  think  that  we  had  better  prepare  our- 
selves; for  the  hombre  who  has  just  come  into  the  cantina  looks 
as  though  he  might  be  El  Bandido! 

(All  look  shocked  and  peer  over  their  shoulder  to  see  if  Diablo 
has  heard  the  stranger.) 

FELIPE 

(In  a  shocked  tone.)  Sh-h!  Not  so  loud,  mi  amigo!  That 
is  Senor  Diablo  Sanches  of  whom  I  was  just  speaking,  not  El  Ban- 
dido. 
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STRANGER 

(Looking  curiously  at  Diablo.)     Ah? 

DIABLO 

(Looking  about  him.)  Ah!  Mi  amigo,  Felipe,  I  see  that  you 
have  all  the  family  out  to  receive  me.  (Bowing  and  smiling 
mockingly  at  Maria  and  Adela.)  You  honor  me!  (Holding  up 
some  papers.)  Mire!  I  have  brought  the  papers  with  me.  I 
thought  that  I  would  see  if  Felipe  wanted  to  pay  me  now,  instead 
of  waiting  until  la  media  noche;  Or,  Dona  Adele,  do  you  have 
something  to  tell  me,  no?  (He  lays  the  papers  on  the  bar  and 
looks  gloatingly  at  Adela.) 

ADELA 

(With  downcast  eyes.)  Si,  Don  Diablo.  If  you  will  promise 
to  let  my  father  keep  the  cantina,  I  will  promise  to  marry  you. 

CARLOS 

(Desperately.)     Adela! 

(Diablo  starts  to  walk  toward  her  unconsciously,  leaving  the 
papers  on  the  bar.  The  stranger  picks  them  up  unbeknownst  to 
everyone. ) 

DIABLO 

(Beaming.)     Ah!     That  is  more  sensible,  bonita  mia! 

ADELA 

(Shrinking  back  from  Diablo  in  disgust  and  saying  insistent- 
ly.)    You  promise,  Don  Diablo? 

DIABLO 

( Inipatiently. )     I  promise. 

ADELA 
(In  a  frightened  voice.)     Then  I — 

STRANGER 

Don  Diablo,  would  you  mind  letting  me  see  those  papers  for 
a  moment?  I  am  a  stranger  in  this  section  and  I  would  like  to  see 
how  one  handles  such  matters  in  this  part  of  our  country. 
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DIABLO 


Certainly,  compadre.  (He  starts  to  look  through  his  pockets. 
As  he  does  this,  the  stranger  reaches  into  his  own  pocket  and  pulls 
out  a  roll  of  bills,  some  of  which  he  lays  on  the  bar  in  payment  for 
his  drink.) 

STRANGER 

What  is  the  matter,  Don  Diablo,  can  you  not  find  them? 

DIABLO 

(Puzzled.)  I  had  them  in  my  hand  a  minute  ago.  (Suspi- 
ciously to  the  people  at  the  bar.)  None  of  you  hombres  took 
them,  did  you? 

STRANGER 

(He  laughs  and  starts  for  the  door.  By  this  time,  the  room  is 
in  an  uproar.  As  he  reaches  the  door,  he  turns,  waves  the  papers 
in  the  air,  and  shouts.)  Compadres!  (Everyone  becomes  silent.) 
Hasta  la  Navidad,  compadres!     (He  turns  quickly  and  goes  out.) 

DIABLO 

(Angrily.)      Caramba!      (He  dashes  after  the  stranger.) 
(The  room  is  again  in  an  uproar.) 

MARIA 

(Shouting  to  be  heard  above  the  noise.)  Mira!  He  has  left 
two  thousand  pesos!  That  is  twice  as  much  as  we  needed  to  pay 
Don  Diablo! 

ADELA 

(Wonderingly.)  So  that  is  El  Bandido  de  la  Navidad — a 
murderer ! 

(Everyone  laughs.) 

(Enter  Diablo.    He  is  much  out  of  breath.) 

DIABLO 

(Sarcastically.)  A  fine  bunch  of  coyotes  you  are!  Letting  a 
notorious  bandit  like  El  Bandido  de  la  Navidad  get  away  from  you 
without  your  even  trying  to  stop  him!     Well,  he  got  away  with 
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the  papers,  but  (shaking  his  finger  at  FeKpe)  that  makes  no  diflfer- 
ence!  I  will  draw  up  new  papers!  And  (turning  to  Adela)  these 
will  be  without  a  bargain! 

ADELA 

(Smiling  sweetly.)  No,  Don  Diablo,  you  will  not.  (Pointing 
to  the  clock.)  Mireusted!  It  is  not  yet  la  media  noche.  (Hand- 
ing him  some  of  the  money. )  Here  are  your  one  thousand  pesos. 
And  now,  Don  Diablo,  you  get  out  and  stay  out! 

DIABLO 

(Furiously.)  Que?  Oh!  Perros  del  lugar  cahente!  Viberos 
en  el  campo! 

(Everybody  laughs  at  him.  He  wheels  and  stalks  out  of  the 
room  through  the  down  stage  door.) 

ADELA 

(Raising  her  hand  for  silence.)     A  toast!     I  propose  a  toast  to 
El  Bandido  de  la  Navidad.    May  he  never  be  captured! 
(All  raise  their  glasses  and  drink — servants  included.) 

ADELA 
Let  us  sing!     Everybody  sing!     Humberto,  play  something! 
(Humberto  comes  to  the  center  of  the  stage  and  begins  to 
play  his  guitar.) 

ALL 

(Felipe  has  his  arm  around  Maria.  They  are  standing  on  the 
right  of  Humberto.  Carlos  has  his  arm  around  Adela.  They  are 
standing  on  the  left  of  Humberto.) 

Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay!     Canta  y  no  llores; 
Porque  cantando,  se  alegran, 
Cielito  Lindo,  los  corasones! 

(Curtain.) 
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Five  Cinquains 

Anna  Shinn 

Oh  Lord, 

My  only  prayer 

Is  tKat  through  Hfe  I  may 

Go  joyfully,  regretting  not 

My  deeds. 

+  + 

Who  knows 

Where  yesterday 

Has  hidden  all  her  shame? 

And  what  tomorrow's  vanity 

Will  claim? 

+  + 

My  faith 

You  say,  is  blind. 

Yet  love,  and  hope,  are  blind 

And  faith  is  necessary  for 

Mankind. 

+  + 

You  doubt 

My  words,  and  you 

Have  right  to  doubt  them  now. 

But  time  will  tell.     Truth  will  come  out 

In  time. 

+  + 

Bring  forth 

Your  mad  array 

Of  life!     I  shall  not  laugh 

At  your  vain  joy,  until  it  ooze 

Away! 
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Dawn  On  Lake  Superior 

Anne  Burr 

Gray  sea,  gray  sky — two  silent  worlds; 
Slow  in  the  East  the  sky  unfurls 
A  quiet  dawn  whose  pewter  light 
Dissolves  the  calm  translucent  night. 

A  floating  mist  drifts  soft  and  still — 
Pale — tenuous — trying  to  fill 
The  fields  left  vacant  by  the  night 
In  its  reluctant  lingering  flight. 

An  early  gull  screams,  wheels  high; 
A  star  dies  in  the  hostile  sky; 
And  gentle  morning,  placid  nun, 
Smiles  wanly  at  the  ruddy  sun. 
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The  Coming  of  Dennis 
O'Reiley 


F 


Margaret  Roper 

■^ROM  COUNTY  KERRY  to  Qucenstown,  from  the  steerage  to 
Ellis  Island,  from  an  employment  bureau  to  situations  in 
the  same  house,  and  thence  to  matrimony  with  the  iceman 
and  the  butcher  had  Katie  Dennis  and  Annie  Keegan  traveled  side 
by  side,  and  when  they  became  respectively  Mrs.  O'Reiley  and  Mrs. 
Taylor  they  still  clung  together  and  only  the  width  of  East  Fifty- 
second  Street  separated  them.  That  they  consented  to  live  in  diff- 
erent tenements  was  explained  by  them  on  the  ground  that  if  they 
lived  together  they  would  have  nothing  at  all  to  talk  about  and 
no  place  to  go  visiting  when  they  felt  the  need  of  social  distraction. 
Year  after  year  went  by  and  the  roses  of  County  Kerry  faded  from 
their  cheeks  and  the  lightness  went  out  of  the  weary  feet  that 
toiled  daily  up  five  flights  of  tenement  steps,  but  still  the  two  con- 
tinued to  be  firm  friends,  sharing  their  joys  and  sorrows  and  rele- 
gating even  their  husbands  to  a  second  place  in  their  affections. 

As  the  years  elapsed  a  curious  fact  became  evident  to  all  who 
knew  of  the  life-long  friendship.  Nature  herself  seemed  to  en- 
courage the  similarity  of  their  lives,  for  no  sooner  did  a  son  and 
heir  appear  in  the  O'Reiley  household  than  Mrs.  Taylor  presented 
her  husband  with  a  lusty  boy,  and  when,  the  next  year,  Mrs. 
O'Reiley  added  a  girl  to  her  family,  Mrs.  Taylor  did  the  same. 
As  time  went  on  the  sexes  varied  somewhat  but  the  numbers  con- 
tinued to  remain  even  with  a  singular  persistency.  The  broods 
ran  in  and  out  of  either  tenement  with  indifference  and  as  long 
as  each  mother  could  count  the  right  number  of  heads  at  night  it 
mattered  little  what  their  name  was.  Nor  were  the  children  dis- 
posed to  break  up  the  old  alliance;  they  went  through  public 
school  together;  they  made  their  first  communions  side  by  side 
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and  even  the  youngest  pair  toddled  off  hand  in  hand  every  morn- 
ing to  attend  the  kindergarten  at  the  Settlement  House. 

To  the  parish  church  which  both  attended  Mrs.  Taylor 
brought  her  twelfth  offspring  one  bright  May  morning  to  be 
baptised.  Mrs.  O'Reiley,  as  usual,  was  in  attendance  to  hold  the 
infant  and  keep  the  other  twenty-three  sons  and  daughters  in 
proper  submission.  The  young  priest,  a  recently  ordained  person 
of  genial  manners  and  small  experience  of  life,  performed  the 
ceremony  dexterously,  handling  the  baby  in  a  way  which  elicited 
the  approval  of  the  bystanders,  and,  the  service  being  over  and 
the  party  having  repaired  to  the  anteroom  for  their  outer  gar- 
ments, he  turned  to  Mrs.  Taylor  with  a  beaming  smile. 

"One  of  the  best  babies  I  ever  saw,"  he  remarked  kindly. 
"You  must  be  mighty  proud  of  yourself,  Mrs.  Taylor,  to  have 
such  a  fine  family." 

Fifteen  years  of  matrimony  had  taken  most  of  the  pride  out 
of  Mrs.  Taylor  but  she  acknowledged  the  compliment  gratefully 
and,  taking  the  baby  from  Mrs.  O'Reiley,  prepared  to  depart. 

"Ah,  Mrs.  O'Reiley,"  continued  the  young  priest  cheerfully. 
"You  must  feel  badly  when  you  look  at  your  small  family.  Only 
eleven?     Tut,  tut,  Mrs.  Taylor  has  beaten  you  after  all." 

Nothing  but  the  forcible  intervention  of  one  of  the  Sisters 
who  stood  by  prevented  the  retort  which  trembled  on  the  lips  of 
Mrs.  O'Reiley,  and  the  minute  they  had  left  the  door  she  exploded 
with  it. 

"Sure,  and  it  won't  be  long  ye  have  me  beat,  Annie  me  girl," 
she  cried.  "And  it's  the  same  I'd  have  tould  the  dear  father  wid 
no  more  eyes  in  his  head  than  if  he'd  been  one  of  the  blessed  saints 
that's  dead  these  many  years,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Sister  Angelica 
shakin'  her  head  at  me,  glory  be!" 

To  which  Mrs.  Taylor  responded  heartily  that  that  was  as  it 
should  be.  For  her  part  she  hoped  the  Lord  would  let  them  stop 
even  as  she'd  never  rest  in  her  grave  if  she  thought  there  were 
thirteen  O'Reileys  and  only  twelve  Taylors  to  be  running  over  her 
and  putting  flowers  on  her,  come  holidays.  After  which  the 
ladies  went  home  and  Mrs.  O'Reiley  came  over  to  put  the  three- 
weeks  old  infant  to  bed  and  make  Mrs.  Taylor  a  restorative  cup 
of  tea. 
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So  far  all  was  well,  but  when  the  May  baby  was  two  months 
old  a  thing  occurred  which  shattered  like  a  charge  of  dynamite 
the  rocklike  friendship  that  had  endured  through  so  many  years 
of  good  and  ill-fortune.  Mrs.  O'Reiley  surprised  the  world  with 
twins — worse  still — twin  boys.  In  all  the  years  that  a  friendly 
rivalry  had  endured  between  the  mothers  neither  had  gone  ahead 
by  such  wholesale  methods  and  Mrs.  Taylor  could  not  but  feel 
aggrieved  by  such  an  innovation.  It  may  be  that  the  great  heat 
which  was  then  hanging  like  a  pall  over  the  city  had  something  to 
do  with  Mrs.  Taylor's  annoyance,  but  it  is  certain  that  Mrs. 
O'Reiley's  open  triumph  added  gall  to  the  wound. 

"Poor  Annie,"  she  remarked  as  soon  as  the  event  was  an- 
nounced to  her.     "It's  her  that  will  be  feelin'  disgraced." 

When  this  speech  came  to  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Taylor  she  was  un- 
derstood to  say  that  she  thanked  Heaven  it  was  babies  she  had  been 
blessed  with  and  not  puppy-dogs  that  came  in  batches;  for  her 
part  she'd  be  mortified  to  do  things  that  ostentatious.  Whereupon 
Mrs.  O'Reiley  declared  that  never  again  should  a  Taylor,  great  or 
small,  set  foot  within  her  house,  but  later,  urged  by  her  husband, 
she  relented  and  even  asked  Mrs.  Taylor  to  take  the  usual  part  in 
the  christening.  Mrs.  Taylor  felt  her  wrath  melting  and  was 
ready  to  forgive  the  rashness  of  her  friend  had  not  a  sudden 
thought  struck  her. 

"An'  is  it  Jerry  or  Dinnis  ye  were  asking  me  to  hould?"  she 
inquired  suspiciously. 

"Sure,  we  thought  Dinnis  would  come  more  natural  to  ye," 
faltered  Mrs.  Taylor,  quailing  under  her  friend's  eye.  "Seein' 
how  ye  knowed  my  people  these  many  years  and  Jerry  named 
after  me  husband's  family  that  ye  never  took  to  at  all." 

"An'  who  would  be  holdin'  him?" 

"We  was  after  asking  Mrs.  Jerry." 

Now  if  there  was  one  person  in  the  world  whom  Mrs.  Taylor 
loathed  it  was  Mrs.  Jerry  O'Reiley.  Not  only  did  that  lady  look 
down  from  the  heights  of  a  milliner's  shop  upon  the  butcher-trade, 
but  she  made  a  decided  pet  of  Mrs.  O'Reiley,  who  was  some  years 
her  junior,  and  was  wont  to  ask  her  to  sundry  festivals  from  which 
Mrs.  Taylor  was  rigidly  excluded.  That  these  occasions  had  the 
zest  of  forbidden  fruit  for  Mrs.  O'Reiley  cannot  be  denied  and 
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she  experienced  an  awful  joy  in  going  to  them,  well  knowing  that 
for  the  next  few  days  Mrs.  Taylor's  manner  would  be  reserved  and 
her  conversation  acid.  And  now  she  was  planning  to  give  Mrs. 
Taylor's  enemy  precedence  and  she  was  relegating  Mrs.  Tajdor 
herself  to  an  obscure  second  place  with  the  youngest  and  the  small- 
est of  the  twins.    Human  nature  could  endure  no  more! 

"Sivinteen  years,"  said  Mrs.  Taylor,  pausing  at  the  door  to 
deliver  her  parting  shot,  "sivinteen  years  have  I  known  ye  here  an' 
as  many  more  in  the  ould  country,  Katie  Dinnis.  Well  or  ill  ye've 
been  my  friend  and  I've  been  yours.  Mannys  the  time  Taylor  has 
said  to  me,  'What  ye  see  in  her  passes  me,  Annie  me  girl.'  Mannys 
the  time,  Katie  Dinnis.  But  I  says,  'She  may  be  homely  an'  she 
may  be  ill  to  live  with  but  friends  we  have  been  an'  friends  we'll 
remain.'  Them  has  been  my  words  till  ye  put  the  black  shame  on 
me  that  has  stud  by  ye  all  these  years.  Think  shame  to  yeself  that 
ye  would  ask  me  to  stand  second  to  that  cratur  whom  well  }^e 
know  I  despise  an'  hate  for  a  black-hearted  an'  ill-natured  piece 
as  ever  breathed.  Ye  wotild  do  this  thing  to  me  that  have  trusted 
ye  an'  spoke  well  of  ye  whin  yer  own  man  was  drove  to  come  into 
me  house  for  a  bit  of  peace  an'  quiet  an'  ye  in  yer  torments  an' 
tantrums,  more  shame  to  ye.  But  I'll  have  no  more  of  it  for  all 
I've  endured  so  much,  an'  I'll  be  leavin'  ye  now,  Mrs.  O'Reiley, 
an'  I'll  cross  water  an'  burn  wood  but  niver  agin  will  I  darken  yer 
door  an'  ye'll  oblige  me  by  doing  the  same." 

The  door  slammed.  Very  slowly  Mrs.  O'Reiley  awoke  from 
her  trance,  drew  a  long  breath  and  gazed  at  the  placid  disturber 
of  the  peace  who  was  sucking  his  thumb  in  the  empty  wood-box 
which  served  as  a  cradle. 

"An'  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  said  Mrs.  O'Reiley. 

Then  after  a  long  pause  she  added,  "I'll  be  after  askin'  Mrs. 
Jerry's  sister  as  well  as  herself." 

The  heat  wave  continued  and  so  did  the  feud.  East  Fifty- 
second  Street  became  a  battlefield  where  the  dwellers  of  the  close- 
packed  tenements  took  sides  and  fought  out  the  bitter  question 
as  hotly  as  if  each  combattant  had  had  a  personal  interest.  The 
Taylor  children  and  the  O'Reileys  fought  and  forgot  the  ancient 
friendship  and  passed  by  with  averted  faces.  Even  Mr.  Taylor 
and  Mr.  O'Reiley  met  no  more  of  an  evening  to  smoke  a  friendly 
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pipe  and  discuss  the  prospects  of  the  coming  election.  Strict  or- 
ders had  been  issued  from  headquarters  on  both  sides  that  no  com- 
munication was  to  be  held  with  the  enemy  and  the  men,  loath  to 
break  up  the  old  companionship,  eyed  each  other  sheepishly  when 
they  met  and  passed  by  with  a  shame-faced  nod.  Better  to  bow 
to  the  storm  and  let  it  blow  past  than  to  be  met  with  reproaches 
and  a  cold  supper  at  home. 

So  matters  stood  one  September  morning  when  Mrs.  O'Reiley, 
passing  by  the  meat  shop  where  she  had  dealt  for  sixteen  years, 
received  full  in  her  face  the  end  of  a  bone  which  Mr.  Taylor  was 
severing  at  his  front  counter.  To  do  the  latter  justice  it  must  be 
said  that  the  insult  was  unintentional  as  he  had  not  seen  Mrs. 
O'Reiley's  approach.  Having  looked  up  in  surprise,  he  was  struck 
dumb  by  seeing  who  stood  before  him  and,  before  he  could  re- 
cover his  faculties,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of  Mrs. 
O'Reiley's  denunciations. 

"Is  it  after  throwin'  yer  dirty  meat  in  me  face  ye'U  be?"  she 
shrilled.  "Indade,  an'  I  don't  wonder  ye're  anxious  to  be  shut  of 
it  afore  the  Inspector  fines  ye  for  sellin'  the  stuff  that's  not  fit  for 
pigs  to  be  eatin'  lave  alone  Christians.  'Tis  a  wonder  to  me  they'd 
be  any  left  alive  after  eatin'  yer  sweepings.  Glory  be  not  a  taste 
of  it  has  passed  me  lips  this  month  now,  though  well  I  know  ye'd 
poison  us  all  if  ye  could.  An'  I'll  thank  ye,  Mr.  Taylor,  not  to  be 
insultin'  a  dacent  woman  by  flingin'  things  in  her  face  when  she's 
goin'  by  to  get  a  scrap  of  meat  that  won't  be  after  killin'  her 
childen.     Will  ye  stop  yer  dirty  trade  while  I  get  by?" 

"I  will  not,"  retorted  the  butcher.  "  'Tis  no  truth  ye  say, 
ma'm,  an'  well  ye  know  it  that  have  ate  of  the  meat  these  many 
years.  Is  it  likely  I'd  be  throwin'  it  away  by  tossin'  it  at  you? 
Well  ye  know  it  was  an  accident,  an'  now  I'll  go  on  with  me 
business  and  ye  can  go  after  yours." 

With  that  he  returned  to  the  counter  and  chopped  so  violently 
that  Mrs.  O'Reiley  hesitated  to  pass  as  she  watched  the  gleaming 
knife  pass  up  and  down.  Supposin'  that  cratur  should  take  it 
into  his  head  to  throw  it  at  her?  An'  she  the  mother  of  thirteen 
and  two  of  them  twins  at  that!  As  she  paused,  a  sympathetic 
crowd  giving  her  advice  and  the  butcher  plying  his  trade  with  an 
energy  born  of  rage,  around  the  corner  came  an  ice-cart  driven 
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by  none  other  than  Mr.  O'Reiley,  who  halted  his  team  at  the  sight 
of  the  crowd  and  sprang  down  in  hopes  of  a  pleasing  spectacle. 

"Is  it  a  fight?"  he  inquired,  pushing  his  way  to  the  front. 
"  'Tis  in  luck  I  am  to  be  here!" 

"Glory  be,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  O'Reiley,  seizing  upon  her  aston- 
ished spouse.  "Mike,  ye'll  go  in  an'  kill  that  man  if  ye've  the  pluck 
of  a  mouse.  It's  insulted  me  he  has  this  day  an'  ye're  no  man  of 
mine  if  ye  let  him  go." 

"Whisht  now,  woman,"  responded  Mr.  O'Reiley  softly,  eyeing 
the  butcher's  frame  with  respect.  "  'Tis  aisy  sayin'  but  what 
would  I  be  after  killin'  him  for?  Would  ye  have  me  jailed?  An' 
him  a  neighbor  an'  all?  Go  home  now  an'  think  no  more  about 
it." 

"An  ye  call  yerself  a  man!"  shrilled  Mrs.  O'Reiley.  "Och, 
the  saints  be  merciful  to  me  that's  tied  to  sich  a  man!  I'm  tellin' 
ye  he  struck  me  in  the  face  an'  ye'll  not  kill  him!" 

"  'Tis  a  lie,"  interposed  Mr.  Taylor,  goaded  beyond  endurance. 
"I  was  choppin'  up  the  meat  an'  it  may  be  that  a  bit  flew  up  an' 
hit  her  as  she  was  runnin'  round  the  corner.  'Twas  not  my  fault 
she  was  not  at  home  mindin'  the  kids." 

"He  hit  me!"  wailed  Mrs.  O'Reiley.  "Och,  Mike,  ye'll  not  be 
lettin'  that  pass?" 

Mr.  O'Reiley  wavered.  Peace,  he  knew  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion until  the  insult  had  been  avenged.  After  all,  better  fight  now 
than  cause  endless  troubles  at  home.  Besides,  he'd  have  no  man 
throwing  meat  in  his  wife's  face,  not  he! 

"Will  ye  ask  her  pardon  an'  say  ye  was  wrong?" 

"I  will  not!"  roared  the  exasperated  man.  "I  was  mindin'  me 
own  business  an'  she  came  round  the  corner,  runnin'  into  me  way 
an'  screamin'  at  me  afore  I  see  what  happened.  Take  her  away 
and  kape  her  quiet  for  the  love  of  Hivin.  There's  no  peace  to  be 
had  at  all  while  she's  runnin'  the  streets  like  an  ould  hin  that's  lost 
the  rooster." 

"Thin  take  that,"  growled  the  ice-man,  planting  his  fist  in  the 
butcher's  eye.  In  a  second  a  ring  had  formed,  the  eager  loafers 
were  urging  the  combattants  on,  and  Mrs.  O'Reiley  was  screaming 
at  them  not  to  let  her  man  be  murdered  before  her  eyes,  but  to 
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take  him  away  from  that  brute,  even  as  a  heavy  tread  approached 
and  a  burly,  blue-coated  form  thrust  its  way  into  the  ring. 

"Come  along  with  me,"  said  the  officer,  laying  a  firm  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  each  man.  "And  you  ma'm,  go  home  and  stay 
there  or  I'll  take  you  along  to  learn  you  better  than  to  be  driving 
the  men  to  fighting.    Get  along  now." 

As  he  spoke  he  shoved  the  men  in  front  of  him,  and  they  went 
with  suspicious  alacrity  until  they  were  around  the  corner  and  out 
of  sight  and  sound  of  Mrs.  O'Reiley's  lamentations.  Here  they 
stopped  and  O'Reiley  inquired  of  the  policeman  what  he  meant 
to  do  with  them. 

"I'm  taking  you  to  the  station  for  disturbing  the  peace. 
Assault  and  battery  it  will  be  for  you,  my  lad,  for  I  seen  you 
strike  him,  and  if  he  wants  to  press  it  it's  thirty  days  you'll  be 
getting  for  that  black  eye  you  give  him." 

"Who's  pressing  it?"  growled  the  butcher.  "I  give  him  as 
good  as  he  did.  Look  at  that  lump  on  his  jaw  now.  How  does 
it  feel,  Mike  me  lad?" 

"About  as  aisy  as  yer  eye,  I'm  thinkin',"  responded  Mr. 
O'Reiley  with  a  grin.  "Will  ye  stand  up  wid  me,  ould  boy? 
Here's  Flannigan's  now." 

"I  will  that,"  responded  Mr.  Taylor  heartily.  "Come  along, 
man,  an'  we'll  have  a  drink  and  git  back  to  work." 

"You'll  not  charge  him?"  asked  the  officer. 

"I  will  not,  an'  ye  can't  arrest  us  for  'twas  assault  and  battery 
as  ye  said,  an'  if  I  don't  charge  him  there's  nothin'  to  it.  Come  on 
wid  us  an'  have  a  drink." 

A  minute  later: 

"Here's  to  ye,  Mike  me  boy,"  remarked  Mr.  Taylor  heartily. 
"Good  luck  with  the  ould  woman." 

"Here's  your  health,"  responded  the  other.  "Sure  an'  it's  a 
gintleman  ye  are  this  day." 

And  the  couple  returned  to  their  work  and  to  the  preparation 
of  the  stories  they  were  to  submit  to  their  wives  that  evening. 

Summer  faded  into  autumn  and  autumn  turned  to  winter  and 
still  the  feud  raged.    At  the  opening  of  the  Kindergarten  Patsy 
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O'Reiley  and  Maggie  Taylor,  hitherto  inseparable,  made  faces  at 
each  other  across  the  work  table  to  such  an  extent  that  they  had 
to  be  placed  in  separate  rooms.  Matters  were  not  improved  by 
Patsy's  winning  the  orderly  prize  at  the  end  of  the  month  when 
it  was  obvious  to  Mrs.  Taylor  that  Maggie  deserved  it.  Nor  did 
Mrs.  O'Reiley  feel  particularly  aimable  when  a  youthful  Taylor 
secured  a  place  in  the  annual  show  at  the  Settlement  House.  The 
quarrel  at  last  assumed  such  proportions  that  Miss  Gray,  Head  of 
the  House  and  Arbiter-in-Chief  to  the  neighborhood,  undertook 
to  straighten  matters  out  for  the  sake  of  the  common  good,  but 
after  an  exhausting  morning  spent  with  the  principals  she  retired, 
utterly  routed,  and  confessed  to  her  fellow- workers  that  she  could 
not  see  how  anything  but  a  thirteenth  baby  in  the  Taylor  house- 
hold would  end  the  strife. 

"Goodness  knows  I  never  expected  to  see  the  day  when  I  should 
desire  a  thirteenth  baby,"  she  said  plaintively.  "But  for  the  sake 
of  universal  peace  I  should  welcome  even  that.  But  Mrs.  Taylor 
assures  me  that  bad  luck  falls  with  the  thirteenth  and  she'll  not 
risk  the  rest  of  the  family  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  O'Reileys 
that  they  are  no  better  than  she  is.  I  think  myself  that  it  is  mere 
bravado  and  that ." 

But  what  she  thought  was  never  to  be  known,  for  the  door 
was  thrown  open  and  an  agitated  messenger  dashed  in,  bearing  ill 
news,  and  with  her  coming  the  comedy  turned  to  tragedy  with 
East  Side  suddenness. 

"Oh,  Miss  Gray,"  she  screamed,  "Will  you  go  to  Mrs. 
O'Reiley 's,  please?  One  of  the  twins  has  been  killed  falling  down- 
stairs and  she's  distracted  entirely  and  screeching  something 
awful!" 

Miss  Gray  made  her  way  hurriedly  and  climbed  the  fateful 
stairs  with  a  heart  heavy  for  the  bereaved  mother.  The  sounds 
of  lamentations  floated  down  to  her,  but  before  she  could  reach 
the  landing  a  panting  figure  toiled  after  her  and  pushed  by  with 
scant  ceremony.  The  door  was  flung  open,  and  to  the  grief- 
stricken  mother  inside  hastened  another  weeping  woman. 

"Och,  Katie  me  girl,  'tis  after  hearing  of  it  now  I  am.  'Sure 
it's  bruk  entirely  me  heart  is  for  the  darlint,  an'  him  the  finest  iver 
I  see.    Och,  bad  cess  to  thim  cruel  stairs  that  kills  the  babies  on  us. 
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Lave  me  hould  him  while  ye  cry  yer  full.     Och,  but  'tis  the  sor- 
rowful world  for  the  miothers,  Katie  me  girl." 

Upon  the  broad  bosom  of  Mrs.  Taylor  sank  the  head  of  Mrs. 
O'Reiley  and  four  toil-hardened  hands  knotted  themselves  to- 
gether as  the  mothers  mingled  their  tears  over  the  quiet  form  of 
Dennis  O'Reiley,  disturber  of  the  peace,  whose  death  alone  atoned 
for  his  existence. 


Again 

Alice  Eaton  McBee 

You 

Have  seen  dew,  momentarily 

Resting 

On  some  emerald  blade, 

While  the  sunlight  of  early 

Morning 

Transformed  it  into  a 

Crystal  ball. 

You 

Have  seen  rain  rush 

Savagely 

Across  dry  prairies,  bending 

The  proud  grass  before  it 

In 

Swift,  trembling  waves  of 

Silver  pain. 

Will 

You  never  learn 

Friendship 

Is  like  that? 
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"Good  Tidings  of 
Great  Joy'' 

Marion  Brown 

ONE  WOULD  NOT  have  thought  so  much  misery  could  be 
contained  in  the  body  of  a  boy  of  ten,  especially  so  small 
a  boy  of  ten,  and  most  especially  on  Christmas  eve.  He 
stumbled  along  the  lonely,  slushy  road,  his  thin  face  w^et  with  tears 
and  his  shoulders  sagging,  too  weighted  down  with  sorrow  even  to 
hunch  themselves  up  and  keep  the  December  wind  from  whistling 
down  the  neck  of  his  threadbare  sweater.  Before  his  eyes  a  single 
picture  seemed  to  swim:  a  little  group  of  Tennessee  mountain  folk 
huddled  in  a  churchyard  where  a  rough  wood  coflSn  was  being 
lowered  into  the  ground.  In  that  coffin  was  Ma,  the  only  woman 
the  boy  had  ever  really  known,  ever  wanted  to  know,  because  in 
her  were  combined  all  the  good  qualities  of  all  the  women  on  the 
earth.  Besides  that.  Ma  was  the  only  person  the  boy  had  ever 
loved.  And  he  had  loved  her  with  all  the  unselfish,  unquestioning 
love  of  which  a  small  boy  is  capable — which  is  a  great  deal  indeed. 

The  boy  was  going  home  now,  not  because  he  wanted  to  go 
home,  but  because  it  was  the  only  place  he  had  to  go  to:  an  un- 
painted,  sparsely  furnished,  one-room  shack  five  miles  up  the 
mountain.  It  would  be  cold  and  dark  when  he  got  there,  and 
empty.  No  worn,  wrinkled — though  less  than  thirty-year-old — 
loving  face  to  meet  him  at  the  door  and  kiss  him  and  ask  him 
whether  he  had  had  a  good  time  playing  ball  down  in  the  village. 

What  he  would  do  when  he  did  get  home  the  hoy  had  not  the 
least  idea.  Until  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  he  would  sit  alone  and 
try  to  keep  himself  warm  beside  the  wood  stove.  Then  Pa  would 
come,  and  that  would  be  worse  still,  because  Pa  would  be  drunk, 
uproariously  drunk,  or  else  sullenly  drunk.  Whichever  it  was,  he 
would  shout  vile  words  and  throw  at  the  boy  whatever  he  could 
find  in  the  bare  room  to  throw,  either  to  laugh  at  his  trying  to 
dodge  the  missiles,  or  just  to  hurt  him  because  he  hated  him. 
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Pa  had  not  even  gone  to  the  funeral — after  he  had  killed  Ma. 
Yes,  killed  her.  A  fresh  flood  of  tears  washed  the  boy's  face  as  he 
thought  of  this.  Pa  had  come  home  one  night  about  a  week  ago, 
drunk  as  usual.  Only  he  had  gotten  drunk  earlier  than  usual,  and 
so  had  come  home  in  time  to  catch  Ma  writing  the  school  across 
the  mountain  about  taking  in  her  boy  next  year.  He  had  gotten 
furious  at  that,  because  of  course  the  school  cost  money,  and  had 
thrown  things  at  Ma  as  well  as  the  boy.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  thrown  anything  at  Ma.  Usually  he  only  cursed  at  her  when 
she  protested  about  his  throwing  things  at  the  boy.  But  the  first 
time  was  the  last  time  too,  because  when  he  threw  the  broom  at 
her  the  handle  had  hit  Ma  directly  on  the  temple.  For  four  days 
she  had  lain  on  her  hard  bed  with  a  fever,  sometimes  conscious 
and  sometimes  not.  On  the  fourth  day,  when  Pa  had  gone  down 
to  the  village  to  buy  liquor,  the  boy  had  walked  nine  miles  to  beg 
Dr.  O'Shea  to  come  and  look  at  Ma.  But  when  the  doctor  came 
he  had  only  shaken  his  head.  And  early  the  next  morning  she  had 
died. 

It  was  getting  dark  now.  As  the  boy  dashed  the  tears  from  his 
eyes  with  a  cold,  bony  little  hand  in  order  to  see  the  road  more 
clearly,  he  saw  a  light.  It  came  from  the  window  of  Everybody's 
Church,  a  whitewashed  structure  which  served  all  the  Protestants 
on  Dooley's  and  Hightop  Mountains.  The  boy  was  a  Catholic. 
His  mother  had  been  strict  about  making  him  go  to  Mass  with  her 
every  Sunday  since  he  was  large  enough  to  walk  the  three  miles  to 
the  church.  But  the  light,  and  then  the  sight  of  people  inside, 
attracted  the  boy's  attention,  and  he  moved  toward  the  church 
doorway.  As  he  reached  it  he  felt  the  warm  air  from  within,  and 
simultaneously,  the  congregation  began  to  sing.  This  was  much 
more  pleasant  than  the  chill  outdoors  or  the  lonely  mountain  hut 
called  home.  He  moved  inside  and  slipped  into  a  seat  in  the  back 
row. 

After  the  hymn  was  finished  and  the  minister  began  to  talk 
he  still  sat  there.  The  smell  of  the  pine  boughs  which  served  to 
decorate  the  church,  and  the  warm  air  gave  him  a  feeling  of 
peace,  and  the  ache  in  his  heart  seemed  a  little  less  acute.  Even- 
tually he  began  to  listen  to  bits  of  the  minister's  words.  They 
were  pleasant,  familiar  words,  just  like  those  Ma  had  taught  him — 
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all  about  the  birth  of  the  baby  Jesus.  That  was  right.  It  was 
Christmas  eve.  But  now  the  man  was  reading  from  the  Bible: 
"...  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  people  ..."  Familiar  words,  but  the  boy  seemed 
to  be  thinking  about  them  for  the  first  time.  He  sat  up  very 
straight,  his  eyes  wide,  and  listened.  "...  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

He  got  up  with  his  hands  clapped  over  his  ears  and  ran  out  of 
the  church.  Far  up  the  road  he  ran,  splashing  puddles  of  melted 
snow  all  over  his  ragged  trousers.  As  he  ran  he  spoke  aloud,  the 
first  words  he  had  spoken  since  Ma's  death:  "Good  tidings  of  great 
joy!  I  ain't  got  nothin'  but  bad  tidings — of  great  sorrow.  Peace 
on  earth — when  Ma's  dead!"  Then  over  and  over  he  repeated 
this  last  brief,  but  terribly  final  sentence:  "Ma's  dead!  Ma's 
dead!"  And  when  he  had  stopped  running  because  he  was  com- 
pletely out  of  breath,  and  began  to  stumble  slowly  homeward  once 
more,  the  boy  arrived  at  and  pronounced  aloud  a  very  definite 
decision.  "There  ain't  no  God,"  he  said;  and,  sobbing,  "Ma's 
dead!" 

The  snow  was  deeper  up  on  the  mountain,  so  it  was  another 
hour  before  the  boy  reached  home.  When  he  finally  reached  it, 
however,  he  received  a  shock.  There  was  a  candle  burning  inside. 
So  Pa  wasn't  drinking  in  the  village  after  all!  He  was  home. 
That  meant  the  boy  would  have  things  thrown  at  him  again,  and 
perhaps  be  beaten.  For  ten  minutes  he  stood  still  and  mentally 
debated  going  back  down  the  mountain.  But  there  was  no  place 
to  go  if  he  did  go  back,  and  he  would  freeze  to  death.  Inside  at 
least  there  would  be,  eventually,  a  bed,  hard  though  it  was,  and  a 
blanket.  So  the  boy  crept  to  the  door  and  opened  it  slowly,  cauti- 
ously. Perhaps  Pa  would  be  too  drunk  to  hear  him  before  he  got 
in  bed.     He  stepped  inside.     What  he  saw  held  him  spellbound. 

Pa  was  seated  at  the  table  by  the  window.  Beside  him  the 
candle  burned,  and  in  front  of  him  was  the  only  picture  Ma  had 
ever  had  taken.  It  was  taken  on  her  wedding  day,  in  a  long,  scal- 
loped dress  of  grey  satin.  She  hadn't  any  wrinkles  then,  and  she 
was  beautiful.  The  boy  had  spent  many  hours  looking  at  that 
picture  adoringly.  Now  Pa  was  looking  at  it  exactl}^  the  same 
way  as  he  had.    Through  the  window  pane  shone  a  star,  a  solitary, 
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bright  star.  And  all  at  once  the  boy  had  a  feeling  as  if  he  were  in 
church.  He  had  never  felt  anything  like  this  before  when  Pa  was 
around. 

Instinctively  he  looked  for  the  liquor  bottle.  But  there  wasn't 
any,  and  there  wasn't  any  smell  of  liquor  in  the  shack.  So  quickly 
that  he  hardly  knew  how  it  happened  the  boy  found  himself  beside 
Pa's  chair,  kneeling.  Shivering,  afraid  to  look  around,  he  stared 
straight  ahead  at  the  bright  star,  and  softly  he  said,  "Fear  not: 
for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy  .  .  .  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  that,  while  the  boy  continued 
to  look  straight  ahead  at  the  star.  At  last  a  voice  he  had  never 
heard  before,  a  hoarse  but  infinitely  gentle  voice,  said,  "Merry 
Christmas,  son."  And  then  the  boy  found  himself  in  Pa's  lap, 
sobbing  on  his  shoulder. 
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As  We  Pass  By 

If  I  am  happy  and  you 
And  there  are  things  to  do 
It  seems  to  be  the  reason 
Of  this  world. 

Envoy,  Hilda  Conkling. 

People  there  are  like  birds  that  come  down  in  flocks,  hop  about 
chattering,  gobble  up  their  seed,  then  fly  away,  forgetting  what 
they  have  swallowed. 

The  Piebald,  W.  H.  Hudson. 

I  am  not  sure  if  I  knew  the  truth 
What  his  case  or  crime  might  be 
I  only  know  that  he  pleaded  youth, 
A  beautiful  golden  plea! 

India's  Love  Lyrics,  Lawrence  Hope. 

Swans  must  have  stately  dreams,  I  think. 

A  November  Nigbf,  Sara  Teasdale. 

Oh,  there  are  so  many  things  betwixt  heaven  and  earth  of 
which  only  the  poets  have  dreamed. 

Thus  Spake  Xarathustra,  Nietzsche. 

A  man  keeps,  like  his  love,  his  courage  dark. 

Quinton. 

Three  mysteries  there  will  always  be; 
The  changeless  soul  of  the  changing  sea. 
The  riddle  of  God  in  flower  and  thorn. 
And  the  mind  of  a  child  that  is  newly  born. 

The  Mysteries,  Louis  Untermeyer. 
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Sabien  the  pilot  bringing  the  Patagonia  air-mail  from  far 
south  to  Buenos  Aires,  could  mark  night  coming  on  by  certain 
signs  that  called  to  mind  the  waters  of  a  harbor — a  calm  expanse 
beneath,  faintly  rippled  by  the  lazy  clouds — and  he  seemed  to  be 
entering  a  vast  anchorage,  an  immensity  of  blessedness. 

Night  Flight,  Antoine  de  St.  Exupery. 

The  sun  be  warm  and  kind 

To  you, 

The  darkest  night  some  star 

Shine  through. 

The  dullest  morn 

A  radiance  brew. 

And  when  dusk  comes — 

God's  hand 

To  you. 

Benediction,  Eleanor  Powers. 
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Book  Review 

John  Cornelius:  His  Life  and  Adventures,  Hugh  Sey- 
mour Walpole. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  newest  books  arousing  most  interest  in  the 
confirmed  readers  of  the  author  is  John  Cornelius,  by  Hugh  Wal- 
pole. For  months  his  latest  work  has  been  awaited  with  great  ex- 
pectancy and  now  with  its  publication  the  whole  literary  world  is 
on  its  feet  ready  to  comment,  whether  in  praise  or  denunciation. 

In  the  typical  Walpole  setting  of  southern  England  the  scene 
is  laid  for  the  life  of  John  Cornelius,  until  his  untimely  death  at 
the  age  of  37.  As  a  child  his  truly  ugly  physical  features  were  a 
cause  for  much  unrestrained  comment;  a  peaked  face  with  an 
unruly  forelock;  a  height  and  thinness  extraordinary  in  a  lad 
of  his  age.  These  placed  him  in  a  sphere  of  constant  ridicule 
and  he  retained  his  somewhat  hideous  appearance  throughout  the 
years,  placed  at  a  decided  disadvantage  everywhere  at  all  times. 
John  was,  like  similar  characters  by  this  author,  dominated  by  fear 
and  violent  hatreds,  rising  passion  and  a  sensitive  nature.  From 
early  childhood  his  interests  lay  in  the  fields  of  drama,  song,  and 
dance,  marking  him  all  the  more  an  unusual  individual. 

He  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  telling  lies,  not  always  white 
ones  either,  yet  he  was  really  sincere  and  straightforward  to  the 
extent  of  embarrassing  others.  His  youth  was  entirely  absorbed 
in  care  for  his  parents,  and  his  mental  attitude  toward  them  was 
as  encouraging  a  factor  as  any  physical  one  might  have  been. 
With  many  decided  disadvantages  John  forever  strove  onward 
toward  a  marvelous  ending,  his  already  foreseen  "Destiny."  He 
wanted  to  write,  and  with  little  outside  encouragement  he  did, 
receiving  not  much  of  value  in  return.  Living  among  a  dis- 
united group  of  friends  who  faithfully  stand  by  him  through 
hardship  and  success,  John  Cornelius  finally  achieved  unexpected 
triumphs,  yet  his  life  ended  when  he  was  seemingly  on  the  brink 
of  a  fresh  career.  A  most  remarkable  incident  of  the  story  took 
place  when  "Lady  Rex,"  cruel,  haughty,  disdainful,  who  had  prac- 
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tically  killed  the  elder  John  Cornelius  by  disappointment,  took  the 
youngster  under  her  wing  in  London,  and  started  him  on  his  career 
in  the  wide  world. 

As  far  as  the  style  of  the  book  is  concerned  it  follows  the  old 
pattern  yet  a  little  less  remarkably.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  charac- 
ter sketch,  and  the  author  analyzes  his  subject  with  such  precision 
that  one  almost  lives  with  John  Cornelius  himself.  The  novel  is 
extremely  true  to  the  lively  English  standards  of  living,  social  and 
literary,  and  Walpole,  as  ever,  gives  a  certain  personal  touch  which 
adds  to  the  interest  of  the  reader.  Preciseness  of  color  in  descrip- 
tive passages  is  a  definite  asset  to  all  the  author's  works. 

Arguments  seem  to  be  pro  and  con  on  the  novel,  and  rightly 
so.  Some  parts  of  it  can  certainly  be  branded  as  unequal  in  great- 
ness to  his  previous  works.  The  author  several  times  turns  to 
immoral  sides  of  a  situation  which  might  have  been  omitted  with- 
out detracting  from  the  beauty  of  the  novel.  His  may  be  a 
purely  natural  decline  which  may  come  in  all  authors.  At  any 
rate  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  fire  and  spirit  of  youth 
which  so  typified  his  earlier  works. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  he  still  has  the  wit  and 
personality  to  transform  actual  everyday  life  into  a  novel  of  bril- 
liance in  detail  and  form,  color  and  analysis  of  character,  and 
therefore  great  homage  is  due  to  Hugh  Walpole,  as  a  novelist  of 
whom  England  may  be  proud. 

M.  M.  J.,  '41. 
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What  We  Are  Getting 
Out  of  College 

Marion  Brown 

IS  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  really  worth  while?  What  are  we 
actually  getting  out  of  college?  How  many  times  all  of 
us  college  students  ask  ourselves  these  questions  and  then 
leave  them  unanswered,  because  we  are  afraid  to  answer  them, 
because  we  dare  not  believe  that  our  four  years  at  college  could 
possibly  be  profitless,  because  we  want  to  believe  it  is  worth  while 
— and  therefore  go  no  further  than  the  questioning! 

Not  long  ago,  after  a  discussion  with  a  young  man  who  did 
not  go  to  college  and  who  now  holds  a  good  position  in  business 
with  excellent  opportunities  for  advancement,  I  came  home  de- 
termined to  evade  the  question  no  longer.  I  am  a  senior  now  and 
I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  the  past  three  and  a  half  years  of 
my  life  have  been,  and  the  half  year  yet  to  come  will  be  utterly 
futile.  I  made  a  list  of  all  the  things  that  the  word  "college", 
or,  more  specifically,  "Sweet  Briar  College",  stands  for.  Listed 
arbitrarily  it  was:  Classes,  Faculty,  Library,  Rules,  Student  Gov- 
ernment, Honor  Sj'stem,  The  Dell,  Boxwood  Inn,  Bull  Sessions, 
Week-ends,  Sports,  Dormitories,  Room-mates,  Lectures  and  Con- 
certs, Campus. 

Now  suppose  we  consider  separately  each  item  on  this  list 
which  conjointly  makes  up  Sweet  Briar  College,  and  see  whether 
or  not  we  are  really  getting  anything  out  of  them. 

Classes.  This  is  the  part  of  college  most  usually  considered 
in  any  argument  about  the  value  of  a  college  education.  If  what 
we  are  able  to  remember  of  the  actual  courses  in  classrooms  ten, 
or  fifty,  years  after  graduation  is  all  that  is  taken  into  account, 
it  is  doubtful  that  four  years  at  college  can  be  called  worth  while. 
Think  back  about  some  course  you  took  a  year  ago  and  see  how 
much  of  it  vou  remember.     From  this,  estimate  how  much  of  it 
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you  will  remember  ten,  or  fifty,  years  from  now.  The  prospect 
isn't  very  bright,  is  it? 

This  very  fact,  however,  may  be  one  of  the  benefits  of  our 
college  education.  We  have  discovered  how  little  we  actually 
know.  After  college,  will  this  awareness  of  our  ignorance  not 
be  worth  while  to  our  characters,  if  not  to  our  actual  knowledge? 
And,  furthermore,  will  not  this  awareness  of  our  lack  of  knowl- 
edge inspire  a  desire  to  know  more?  With  the  desire  for  knowl- 
edge we  cannot  help  reaching  for  it.  All  our  lives  we  will  want 
to  learn,  and  so  all  our  lives  we  will  learn. 

Closely  associated  with  this  benefit  from  classes  at  college  is 
another  one.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  courses  we  have  taken  at 
college  have  held  no  interest  for  us.  We  took  them  because  they 
were  required  or  because  we  did  not  realize  until  after  we  were 
already  enrolled  in  them  that  they  weren't  interesting  to  us. 
But  most  probably,  too,  there  were  other  courses  which  we  did 
not  expect  to  like  but  were  surprised  to  find  we  did  like;  and  still 
others  we  expected  to  like  and,  as  we  learned  more  about  them, 
liked  yet  more.  So  when  we  graduate  from  college  we  may  retain 
the  same  major  interest  that  we  had  when  we  entered,  but  that 
interest  will  be  more  profound,  and  in  addition  we  will  have  a 
number  of  added  interests.  With  many  interests  in  our  lives  we 
will  never  be  really  bored.  Is  it  worth  while  never  to  be  bored 
with  Hving? 

Now  for  the  second  item:  Faculty.  Professors  are  peculiar 
creatures,  most  of  them.  One  of  the  favorite  topics  of  conversa- 
tion among  students  is  that  of  professors  and  their  peculiarities. 
Why?  Perhaps  it's  because  they  know  so  much  more  than  we 
that  we  can  never  quite  understand  them.  Ph.  D.  and  LL.  D.  and 
all  those  other  letters  placed  after  their  names  seem  somehow  to 
spell  "peculiar"  to  us.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  them 
don't  always  seem  so  terrifically  intelligent!  That  is  probably 
because  we  are  beginning  to  find,  as  we  have  already  noted,  how 
little,  really,  anyone  knows.  And  I  wonder  if  the  real  reason  for 
their  peculiarities  isn't  simply  that  we  get  to  know  our  professors 
so  thoroughly?  Doesn't  everyone,  after  all,  have  some  pecu- 
liarities which  we  only  come  to  recognize  when  we  know  them 
intimately?     Professors  are  constantly  on  the  stage  for  us,  con- 
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stantly  under  our  relentless  scrutiny.  While  they  are  expounding 
great  truths  in  the  classroom  our  minds  tend  to  wander  to  the 
less  taxing  and  often  more  interesting  study  of  their  personalities. 
I  wonder  if  this  isn't  a  benefit,  this  opportunity  to  study  human 
nature?  Human  nature  is  a  thing  with  which  we  can  never  avoid 
dealing  in  college  or  in  any  other  time  or  place.  If  it  interests  us 
and  we  become  adept  at  understanding  it  and  dealing  with  it,  will 
this  not  be  another  way  of  avoiding  boredom  with  life,  as  well  as 
helping  ourselves  through  friendships  and  others  through  under- 
standing and  sympathy? 

There  is  another  thing  about  professors.  Those  of  them  who 
really  deserve  their  positions  do  know  a  great  deal,  and  it  is  inevi- 
table that  we  come  to  admire  them.  This,  too,  is  something  to 
be  desired.  If  we  admire  another  person  for  his  knowledge  will 
we  not  strive  to  obtain  knowledge  ourselves? 

Library.  This  feature  of  college  is  closely  connected  with 
classes.  Probably  more,  in  fact,  is  actually  learned  in  the  library, 
or  at  least  in  the  reading  of  books  from  the  library,  than  in  class- 
rooms. As  we  have  already  remarked  in  regard  to  classes,  then, 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  from  the  many  hours  spent  here  all 
the  knowledge  gained  could  ever  be  forgotten,  though  a  verj' 
great  deal  of  it  certainly  is.  But  this  is  not,  I  believe,  the  primary 
benefit  of  the  library.  The  library's  main  function  is  to  teach  us 
where  and  how  to  find  the  things  we  do  not  know  or  cannot  re- 
member. No  matter  how  little  we  may  know,  so  long  as  we  have 
books  and  make  use  of  their  limitless  stores  of  knowledge  we  will 
not  have  to  remain  ignorant. 

Rules.  However  and  wherever  we  live  we  will  always  have 
rules  to  comply  with.  Every  college  has  certain  rules,  some  more 
than  others,  but  either  for  our  own  good  or  that  of  others  we  must 
obey  them.  If  we  learn  how  to  obey  cheerfully  and  intelligently, 
it  may  save  us  many  hard-learned  experiences  later  in  life. 

Student  Government.  In  a  Student  Government  operated 
college  we  are  our  own  masters.  Our  government  at  college,  as  in 
the  country  in  which  we  are  privileged  to  live,  is  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people.  It  is  here  that  by  studying  all  sides  of 
every  question  of  government  we  learn  that  certain  rules  must 
always  exist.     And  we  ourselves  make  these  rules  for  our  own 
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good — rules  which,  because  we  reaUze  they  are  for  our  own  good, 
we  obey.  Is  not  this  lesson  in  personal  responsibility  worth  while? 
Honor  System.  Does  the  honor  system  work?  No,  not  per- 
fectly, even  at  Sweet  Briar.  Let  us  remember,  however,  that 
everyone  must  at  sometime  establish  for  himself  some  sort  of  per- 
sonal code  of  honor,  high  or  low.  There  is  even  honor,  of  a  sort, 
among  thieves.  If,  then,  at  college  we  are  constantly  living  in  the 
atmosphere  of  an  ideal  code  of  honor,  is  it  not  probable  that  we 
will  establish  our  personal  codes  on  a  high  basis?  For  your  answer 
consider  how  remarkably  well  the  honor  system  at  Sweet  Briar 
does  work.     This,  surely  is  worth  while. 

The  Dell.  Why  do  we  go  to  the  Dell?  We  go  there  either 
alone  or  with  friends  for  relaxation,  and  we  go  there  for  relaxa- 
tion because  we  need  it.  True,  some  of  us  may  go  there  more 
often  than  we  need,  but  a  certain  amount  of  relaxation  is  a  basic 
necessity  of  our  lives,  so  basic  that  we  know  this  by  instinct,  as 
we  know  to  eat  and  to  sleep.  The  Dell,  then,  provides  an  outlet 
for  this  fundamental  physical  and  mental  need.  But  by  relaxa- 
tion I  don't  mean  necessarily  a  state  of  tabula  rasa.  Relaxation  is 
anything  that  gives  us  a  moment's  respite  from  whatever  we  have 
just  been  doing  and  gives  us  rest  when  our  minds  have  grown  so 
weary  that  they  have  closed  up  shop  and  refused  to  work  for  us 
any  longer.  If  we  go  to  the  Dell  alone  we  are  able  to  think  over 
our  problems  and  thus  erase  difficulties  and  refreshen  our  minds. 
If  we  go  there  in  the  company  of  friends,  we  may  discuss  our 
plans  or  problems,  obtain  from  them  new  ideas  or  "slants",  broad- 
mindedness,  scope.  This  is  profitable  relaxation — another  name 
for  worthwhileness. 

The  Inn.  A  great  part  of  everyone's  life  is  social  contact — 
that  is,  meeting  people  at  luncheons,  receptions,  dinners,  dances, 
and  other  functions.  If  at  college  we  were  utterly  isolated  from 
this  aspect  of  life,  I  might  almost  venture  to  state  outright  that 
college  is  not  worth  while.  For  it  would  mean  a  long  period  of 
readjustment  to  these  circumstances  after  college.  Fortunately, 
the  Inn  (or  Mrs.  Wills',  or  Ma  Jordan's,  or  the  White  House — 
but  I  say  "the  Inn"  because  it  is  actually  part  of  Sweet  Briar) 
provides  this  need  for  us.  Is  anything  that  involves  so  large  < 
portion  of  our  lives  worth  while? 
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Bull  Sessions.  Yes,  they  are  educational,  decidedly.  Psy- 
chologists and  most  students — if  they  have  bothered  to  think 
about  it — say  that  every  college  bull  session  terminates  eventually 
in  a  discussion  of  at  least  one  of  four  subjects:  personalities,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  politics.  Now  what  phases  of  life  are  more  im- 
portant than  these?  None,  I  believe.  Is  it  worth  while  to  hash 
over  different  people's  ideas  about  four  of  the  most  important 
things  in  life,  to  gain  a  broader  and  less  biased  viewpoint  of  them? 

Week-ends.  Week-ends  are  probably  the  largest  contribu- 
tion toward  keeping  the  relationship  of  a  college  student,  par- 
ticularly of  one  at  a  woman's  college  like  Sweet  Briar,  with  others, 
with  men  in  particular,  normal  and  easy.  No  girl's  life  after  col- 
lege will  be  isolated  from  all  association  with  men.  It  would  be 
absurd  for  her  to  spend  four  of  the  most  formative  years  of  her 
life — for  our  discussion  even  thus  far  must  certainly  have  proved 
that  these  college  years  are  formative — without  this  association. 
Moreover,  week-ends,  like  the  Dell,  give  us  needed  relaxation. 
Dances,  football  games,  fraternity^  houses,  if  not  taken  in  too 
large  doses,  are  profitable  things  and  things  that  we  college  stu- 
dents have  far  more  opportunity  to  profit  by  than  non-college 
students. 

Sports.  Life  is  not  purely  a  business  of  the  intellect.  In  fact, 
to  keep  our  minds  as  fresh  and  alert  as  possible  everyone  knows 
that  it  is  essential  that  our  physical  makeup  be  in  Grade  A  con- 
dition. College  sports,  in  many  of  which  we  would  never  par- 
ticipate outside  of  college,  give  us  this.  The  sports  themselves, 
also,  require  mental  exercise.  Besides  coordinating  our  minds  and 
bodies  we  must  think  quickly  and  clearly  and  learn  to  cooperate 
with  our  fellow-players.  In  sports,  wherein  we  are  compelled  to 
depend  upon  others  as  they  must  depend  on  us,  we  learn  the  value 
of  responsibility,  cooperation,  dependability,  fair  play.  Are  these 
worth  while  lessons? 

Dormitories.  These  teach  us  the  same  lesson,  more  specifi- 
cally, that  we  noted  under  the  topic  of  Rules.  In  our  college 
dormitories  we  are  throv/n  into  constant  contact  with  fifty  or 
more  girls,  each  of  whom  possesses  individual  habits,  likes  and 
dislikes,  attitudes,  ideas — personalities,  in  brief.  To  be  able  to 
adjust  our  own  personalities  so  as  to  live  in  a  congenial  atmosphere 
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with  these  fifty  or  more  entirely  different  personaUties  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  for  months  on  end,  is  no  small  task  for  our 
character.  We  can  do  it  only  by  acknowledging  equal  rights  for 
everyone.  If  we  can  survive  this  test  of  character  we  will  have 
little  to  fear  in  our  lives  of  human  association.     Worth  while? 

Room-mates.  These  may  be  considered  a  subdivision  of  the 
subject  we  have  just  discussed.  Is  it  worth  while  to  learn  to  adapt 
our  personalities  to  those  of  other  persons  with  whom  we  must 
live  in  the  most  intimate  contact  for  nine  months  out  of  a  year, 
and  sometimes  four  times  nine  months? 

Lectures  and  Concerts.  The  value  of  these  is  almost  too 
obvious  to  discuss.  Some  of  the  best  speakers,  leaders  of  every 
field  of  modern  thought,  and  some  of  the  world's  greatest  dancers, 
musicians,  symphony  orchestras,  are  brought  to  Sweet  Briar  every 
year.  Elsewhere  we  might  or  might  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  some  of  these  artists  and  speakers,  but  most  probably  not  all 
of  them,  and  certainly  not  all  free  of  charge.  Is  the  opportunity 
to  see  and  hear  such  people  worth  while? 

Last  on  my  list  is  Campus.  Here  I  shall  turn  a  bit  symbolic. 
In  the  first  place,  rather  than  the  full  connotation  of  the  word 
"campus",  which  includes  buildings  and  all  that  belongs  to  the 
college,  I  shall  consider  only  the  grounds,  and  on  the  other  hand 
I  may  widen  the  meaning  to  take  in  all  the  view  from  the  im- 
mediate campus — perhaps  a  mountain  or  two  which  does  not 
actually  belong  to  Sweet  Briar's  three  thousand  acres. 

The  campus,  in  this  sense  then,  has  probably  meant  more  to 
me  than  to  the  majority  of  Sweet  Briarites  for,  being  from  Florida, 
it  introduced  me  to  the  changing  seasons — a  really  noticeable 
change,  which  one  does  not  find  in  Florida — to  all  sorts  of  new 
plants  and  flowers,  to  snow  and  ice,  to  rolling  hills  and  blue  moun- 
tains in  the  distance.  Certainly,  though,  it  can  be  denied  by  no 
one  that  Sweet  Briar's  is  a  beautiful  location.  In  our  four  years 
here  there  are  times  when  we  have  a  moment  or  two  to  pause  in 
the  midst  of  our  campus  and  take  note  of  the  beauty  about  us. 
Does  it  not  give  us  a  comfortable  feeling  of  intimacy  with  Nature 
(which  I  symbolize  with  "the  Campus"),  an  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion?   We  are  seeing  and  appreciating  beauty,  and  if  in  our  later 
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lives  we  find  we  have  become  more  sensitive  to  natural  beauty  will 
it  not  be  something  worth  while? 

This  completes  my  list — not,  undoubtedly,  a  list  of  all  the 
values  of  a  college  education,  but  my  arbitrary  list  of  the  most 
obvious  things  which  the  name  "Sweet  Briar  College"  means  to  us. 
Have  I  shown  that  we  are  getting  something  worth  while  out  of 
it?  Whether  or  not  our  scholastic  knowledge  has  been  perma- 
nently increased,  and  for  a  material  good,  will  probably  ever  be 
a  moot  point.  But  is  character  worth  while?  Is  the  ability  to 
understand  life  more  fully,  to  cope  with  its  problems,  to  make 
the  most  of  its  opportunities,  to  enjoy  it,  worth  while?  I  believe 
so.     And  if  it  is  so,  we  are  getting  something  out  of  college. 


Silence 

Frances  Baldwin 

Silence — not  a  leaf  trembled. 
Not  a  cloud  floated  by; 
The  lake  was  clear  and  still. 
And  the  wood,  a  magic  cave. 
A  rustle  and  a  step, 
A  swift  movement  in  the  wood, 
And  to  the  lake's  edge 
Stepped  a  hunter — gun  poised. 

Above  was  a  streak  of  white, 
A  yellow  bill  and  shining  eyes, 
A  thing  of  beauty  and  of  life. 
Poised  for  a  moment  in  the  air. 
A  deafening  crash,  a  gun  lowered; 
The  sound  of  splashing  water; 
And  then  again — silence. 
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The  Day  Before  Spring 

Anne  Preston  Warriner 

I  WANT  TO  BE  a  flower  vendor  on  the  day  before  Spring,  the 
day  that  gives  a  promise  of  what  Spring  will  be.  It  seems 
such  a  carefree  life,  pushing  a  cart  along,  though  the  old 
woman  on  the  corner  says  not.  Still  it  seems  that  way,  so  that 
is  the  way  it  is  for  me. 

Anyway,  on  the  day  before  Spring  it  would  be  nice  to  push 
a  cart  down  dirty  city  streets.  City  streets  are  dirty.  I  hate 
them,  but  on  the  day  before  Spring  nothing  matters.  The  next 
day  is  Spring  and  in  Spring  everything  is  clean.  Spring  means 
that — cleanness  and  freshness  and  softness  and  greenness.  In 
Autumn  everything  is  getting  clean  and  crisp  and  what  is  dirty 
the  snow  will  soon  cover.  In  Autumn  everything  is  getting  ready 
to  rest  before  Spring,  but  in  Spring  everything  is  clean,  new 
growth  and  clean,  golden  sunshine.  So  the  day  before  Spring  the 
city  streets  will  be  clean  tomorrow. 

Pushing  a  cartful  of  flowers  along  is  nice.  All  the  flowers 
smell  sweet  or  they  smell  fresh  and  alive.  The  cart  can  have  so 
many  different  kinds  in  it,  sweet  peas  and  roses  and  pansies  and 
geraniums  in  pots  and  a  million  others.  On  the  day  before  Spring 
which  is  just  before  Easter  there  are  hyacinths  and  tuUps  and  lilies 
and  narcissi  that  all  smell  sweet.     And  the  air  smells  sweet,  too. 

But  every  time  anyone  bought  a  flower  a  piece  of  me  would  be 
sold  and  there  would  be  people  to  crush  them  in  hot  hands.  Some 
people  say  they  love  flowers  when  they  only  think  they  do.  So 
there  would  be  times  when  I  would  hate  selling  them  from  my 
cart  by  the  curbstone. 

Someone  told  me  about  girls  who  stand  on  street  corners. 
What  does  it  matter?  Nothing  matters  on  the  day  before  Spring 
when  tomorrow  will  be  clean  and  fresh  and  soft  and  green. 
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Our  Friends  the  Ghosts 

Margaret  Roper 

WE  WERE  MOTORING  over  to  L —  v/hich  you  will  find 
described  in  every  guide-book  of  the  Lakes  district  in 
the  north  of  England.  Therein  you  may  read  of  its 
great  antiquity,  its  historical  relics,  and  the  famous  yew  garden. 
But  there  are  other  points  of  interest  connected  with  L —  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  guide-books,  and  these  I  was  to  discover 
that  sunny  afternoon  when  I  was  taken  there  to  tea  as  one  of  a 
house-party  at  a  neighboring  estate.  As  the  motor  slid  through 
the  lovely  English  lanes,  the  talk  turned  upon  the  beautiful 
Countess  of  L —  and  her  twelve-year  old  son. 

"Now  that,"  said  the  Scotch  lady,  "is  the  sort  of  thing  you 
Americans  don't  believe  in." 

I  pleaded  an  ignorance  which  was  speedily  enlightened. 

"L — ,"  said  my  host,  "was  founded  as  a  border  patrol  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Later  William's  soldiers  fortified 
it  and  it  was  a  Roundhouse  for  centuries.  About  1400  the  main 
part  was  added  and  the  garden  was  laid  out  under  Queen  EKza- 
beth.  Since  then  there  has  been  very  little  change,  except  for  a 
wing  at  the  back  and  a  drawing  room  off  one  side,  which  were 
added  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  Up  to  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  most  of  the  adjoining  land  was  held  by  a  monastery,  but 
this  was  confiscated  by  that  very  upsetting  monarch  and  was  given 
as  a  hunting  park  to  the  owner  of  L — .  Since  he  was  not  a  sports- 
man he  made  away  with  the  game  and  put  the  land  under  culti- 
vation. The  monks  were  extremely  angry  at  losing  their  rights 
and  left  one  of  their  usual  curses  behind  them  when  they  left. 
It  ran  as  follows:  no  son  should  inherit  L —  from  his  father  until 
the  white  deer  were  again  seen  in  the  park  and  the  river  at  the 
end  of  the  dell  ceased  to  flow.  This  is  a  turbulent  little  stream 
which  even  in  the  depths  of  winter  is  free  from  ice,  so  there  didn't 
seem  to  be  much  hope  for  an  heir.  The  curse  held.  You  can 
search  the  records  of  L —  and  you  will  see  that  the  estate  passed 
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to  nephews  and  cousins,  but  never  from  a  father  to  a  son.  Some 
accident  always  robbed  him  of  his  heritage.  Well,  the  present 
owner,  the  husband  of  this  same  beautiful  lady  with  whom  you 
are  going  to  have  tea,  had  three  daughters,  one  right  after  the 
other.  The  discouraging  part  of  it  was  that  there  was  no  male 
heir  anywhere  nearer  that  four  of  five  degrees  of  cousinship  away, 
and  he  was  awfully  upset  about  the  place  going  so  far  out  of  the 
original  line.  When  the  youngest  girl  was  about  twelve  years  old 
a  travelUng  menagerie  went  through  the  village  in  the  autumn, 
a  cage  upset  and  was  broken,  and  a  white  doe  escaped  and  was 
seen  in  the  park  by  the  Countess.  That  very  winter  there  came 
a  spell  of  cold,  such  as  had  not  occurred  in  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant,  and  the  stream  froze  solid  for  a  week.  That 
summer  a  boy  was  born  at  L — ,  and  when  his  father  died  a  few 
years  ago  he  inherited  the  estate." 

I  was  silent  while  they  looked  at  me. 

"But  it  isn't  true,"  I  said  feebly,  at  last.     "It  can't  be  true!" 

"But  it  is,"  said  my  host. 

"Are  you  sure  about  the  records?" 

He  smiled  and  I  realized  that  this  was  no  vague  historical 
legend  but  the  chronicles  of  a  neighbor. 

"Then  it  is  a  coincidence,"  I  said,  without  conviction. 

My  host  was  smiling  as  he  said,  "Perhaps  you  will  have  more 
faith  when  you  have  seen  the  place.    Here  we  are  now." 

I  looked.  It  was  a  lovely  park  with  a  turbulent  stream  run- 
ning through  it,  and  I  began  to  feel  creepy  at  the  thought  of 
meeting  the  Countess  of  L —  and  her  son.  However,  as  we  drew 
up  at  the  door  a  young  girl  came  out  to  meet  us. 

"Mother  was  so  sorry,"  she  said.  "She  had  a  message  from  the 
Bailiff  and  had  to  meet  him  this  afternoon.  Noel  went  along  to 
see  about  the  horses  and  as  Marjorie  and  Ethel  are  spending  the 
week  in  town,  I  am  the  only  one  left  to  greet  you.  Mother  told 
me  to  tell  you  how  vexed  she  was." 

I  was  disappointed  not  to  see  the  principal  actors  in  a  con- 
temporary ghost  story,  but  our  young  hostess  was  kindness  itself 
and  took  the  greatest  trouble  to  show  me  all  the  glories  of  the  old 
house. 
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The  hall,  low  and  dark  and  not  very  large,  was  filled  v/ith  the 
heads  of  strange  beasts  gathered  in  many  lands,  with  magnificent 
skins  and  antique  weapons  hanging  from  the  walls  as  if  their 
owners  had  just  left  them  a  moment  ago.  There  was  no  stiff 
attempt  at  arrangement.  A  coat  of  mail,  which  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  would  have  classified  as  a  priceless  specimen  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First,  was  crossed  by  a  blunderbuss  from  the 
French  wars.  A  mighty  bow  and  quiver  hung  by  a  breast-plate 
worn  by  a  Cavalier  of  Cromwell's  time.  An  expert  would  have 
lingered  there  for  a  year,  but  we  passed  on  with  scarcely  a  glance, 
to  things  a  bit  more  within  our  comprehension.  Through  a  lov/ 
door  we  went,  and  down  a  winding  stairway  of  ancient  hollowed 
steps,  hewed  out  from  the  stone  foundation.  The  air  grew  chill 
and  musty  and  our  footsteps  were  muffled  in  the  narrow  space. 
I  was  alone  with  my  hostess  for  the  others  had  been  here  often 
before,  and  it  was  an  ancient  tale  to  them.  "We  came  to  a  small, 
round  room,  bare  except  for  blocks  of  stone  set  under  arrow  slits 
which  admitted  what  little  light  there  was  in  the  place. 

"This  was  the  original  keep,"  I  was  told.  "The  soldiers  used 
it  as  a  guardhouse  and  fortress  and  the  living  quarters,  which  were 
destroj^ed  long  ago,  were  above.  Later  I  expect  that  this  was  the 
dungeon;  you  see,  there  are  places  in  the  walls  for  shackles. 
Rather  gloomy,  isn't  it?" 

Had  I  been  allowed  I  should  have  sat  down  there  and  given 
myself  up  to  two  or  three  hours  contemplations  of  the  crudities 
of  our  ancestors,  but  my  guide  took  me  quickly  up  the  hollow 
steps  and  into  the  freer  air  of  the  hall. 

"You  will  like  the  dining-room,"  she  said.  "I  believe  the 
stamped  leather  here  came  from  Flanders  at  the  time  that  Edward 
the  Fourth  was  opening  up  our  trade  there.  The  upstairs  room 
is  done  in  Spanish  leather  which  is  much  finer,  but  I  do  love  these 
scenes!     Mind  the  steps  going  up." 

Two  wooden  steps  led  up  to  a  cheerful  room  which  overlooked 
the  front  lawn  with  the  wooded  park  beyond.  The  long  millioned 
windows  and  walls  were  hung  in  stamped  leather  made  in  stiff 
squares  about  eighteen  inches  large,  representing  homely,  hunting 
scenes  v/ith  hounds  and  hwarks  and  stiff  knights  on  proud-headed 
horses.     The  arabesques  were  rather  dim,  and  here  and  there  a 
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square  curled  stiffly  outward,  but  the  general  effect  was  cheerful 
and  a  comfortable  contrast  to  the  dungeon  below. 

Next  we  wandered  upstairs,  guided  by  a  carved  oak  balustrade, 
and  into  a  dim  little  chamber,  dingy  and  secretive  I  thought,  as  I 
realized  with  a  tinge  of  disappointment  that  this  was  the  famous 
Spanish  room.  But  as  I  gazed,  the  faded  colors  on  the  walls  began 
to  glow  softly  and  take  on  a  meaning  that  had  been  hidden  to  me 
at  first.  Here  and  there  a  point  of  deep  gold  or  soft  crimson 
flickered  in  the  eastern  sun.  Minute  by  minute  the  magic  deep- 
ened, until  I  felt  myself  in  the  heart  of  a  dim,  mysterious  jewel, 
and  I  had  the  feeling  that  the  light  of  untold  centuries  was  falling 
upon  me.  Bewildered,  I  turned  to  my  young  hostess  who  stood 
in  the  doorway. 

"It  IS  strange,  isn't  it?"  she  said.  "One  always  feels  disap- 
pointed at  first  and  then,  if  one  waits,  the  color  begins  to  live. 
I  used  to  think  when  I  was  quite  small  that  they  only  came  alive 
when  someone  was  in  here." 

I  was  looking  closely  at  the  walls  now  and  marvelling  at  the 
soft,  close-grained  leather  hangings,  stamped  in  strange  Oriental 
patterns. 

"My  father  told  me,"  my  companion  said,  "that  the  Spaniards 
got  their  patterns  from  the  Moors  and  the  Oriental  rug  weavers 
before  they  were  expelled  from  Spain,  and  I  believe  that  you  can 
find  those  same  designs  in  rare  Oriental  rugs  today.  They're  all 
symbolical,  you  know.  Now  I'll  show  you  sornething  more  extra- 
ordinary still." 

Ruthlessly  I  was  swept  from  the  mystic  chamber  where  I  could 
have  spent  years  dreaming  among  the  enchanted  colors,  and  after 
going  up  and  down  more  little  hollowed  steps,  we  entered  into  a 
fair-sized  room,  beautifully  panelled  in  carved  oak.  The  color  of 
the  wood  and  the  workmanship  were  rich  and  rare,  but  I  saw  noth- 
ing in  it  more  wonderful  than  the  marvels  that  had  already  been 
shown  to  me. 

"A  few  years  ago,"  the  girl  said,  "a  fire  broke  out  in  this  room 
and  half  of  the  left  wall  was  completely  destroyed.  Of  course  we 
felt  dreadfully,  because  while  it  is  only  a  few  centuries  old,  still  it 
couldn't  be  replaced.  We  have  an  old  man  here  who  attends  to 
the  hedges,  I  think  he  must  be  nearly  a  hundred  years  old  for  no- 
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body  can  remember  when  he  wasn't  here.  Well,  he  went  poking 
around  in  one  of  the  old  buildings  and  brought  us  these  four  panels 
which  just  fitted  into  the  burnt  space.  You  see,  you  can't  tell 
which  is  old  and  which  is  new. 

I  had  once  thought  that  it  was  miraculous  that  I  had  found 
enough  silk  to  put  a  piece  in  an  old  dress,  and  here  I  was  looking 
at  a  panelled  wall  which  had  been  made  with  enough  left  over  to 
repair  the  damage  of  a  fire! 

"Is  there  any  more?"  I  asked  dazedly. 

"We  don't  know.  We  were  frightfully  keen  to  go  in  and 
explore  after  that  but  Michael  keeps  the  key  and  won't  let  any- 
one near  the  place.  We  don't  even  know  if  he  knew  that  it  was 
there  at  the  time  or  not.     He  is  a  tiresome  old  thing  anyway." 

The  situation  was  beyond  me.  I  followed  her  downstairs  and 
into  the  modern  wing  with  its  charming,  long  drawing-room, 
which  opens,  through  French  windows,  into  the  yew  gardens. 
Those  who  have  read  "Helbeck  of  Bannisdale"  will  remember  the 
yews  mentioned  in  it.  It  was  at  L —  that  Mrs.  Ward  planned  her 
tragical  tale,  and  it  was  in  the  garden  of  L —  that  she  first  saw  the 
yew  trees.  Four  mighty  hedges,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  tall 
and  thick  enough  to  allow  a  wide  passage  to  be  cut  inside  of  them, 
met  at  a  square  of  velvety  turf.  Between  the  hedges  the  turf  runs 
smooth  and  green  and  in  the  center  stands  an  ancient  gray  stone 
sun-dial.  Behind  each  wall  of  yew  are  flower  beds,  and  every- 
where are  dotted,  fantastic  shapes  of  bushes.  Dragons,  boats  and 
peacocks  can  be  recognized  from  the  cuts  of  the  bushes. 

Indoors,  my  eyes  wandered  to  the  cabinet  full  of  curious  relics 
but  my  hostess  dismissed  them  with  a  shrug. 

"Those  aren't  very  interesting.  We  call  them  the  "junk." 
Some  are  rather  nice.  That's  the  sash,  for  instance,  of  the  young 
officer  who  asked  to  be  sent  back  to  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Penninsula  War  with  the  news  of  a  great  victory.  He  was  mor- 
tally wounded  and  wanted  to  see  his  sweetheart  before  he  died,  so 
he  concealed  his  wound  and  sailed  for  England  with  the  papei^s 
inside  that  sash,  which  was  bound  tightly  across  his  breast.  When 
he  got  to  the  Court  he  drew  them  out,  presented  them  to  the  King, 
and  turned  to  the  lady-in-waiting  for  whose  sake  he  had  come. 
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But  the  moving  of  the  packet  had  opened  the  wound,  and  the 
blood  burst  forth  and  he  fell  dead  at  her  feet." 

I  gazed  at  the  dark,  rusty  stain  on  the  sash  and  wondered  what 
other  tales  were  hidden  among  the  "junk." 

As  I  sat  down  to  my  tea  I  found  myself  opposite  two  full- 
length  portraits;  one  of  a  beautiful,  slender  woman,  and  the  other 
of  a  boy  about  twelve,  dressed  in  riding  clothes  and  standing  by 
his  horse.  He  was  a  handsome  child,  with  fearless  brown  eyes, 
and  a  sturdy  figure,  and  I  felt  glad  that  it  had  been  reserved  for 
him  to  break  through  the  four-hundred  year  old  curse  and  set  the 
rightful  master  of  L —  in  place  again. 

As  we  motored  home  the  talk  turned  upon  such  curses  and 
their  extraordinary  fulfillments.  Extraordinary,  that  is,  to  the 
three  of  us  to  whom  ghosts  are  a  somewhat  worn-out  parlor  game 
or  the  instruments  of  various  mysterious  societies.  But  to  these 
men  and  women,  intelligent,  well-educated,  modern  people,  it  is 
a  matter  of  course  that  there  should  be  such  manifestations  in  their 
daily  lives. 

"It's  all  very  well,"  said  the  Scotch  woman,  "for  you  Ameri- 
cans and  for  some  of  the  Southern  English  to  wonder  if  there  are 
spirits  or  not.  But  for  we  of  the  North,  it  is  a  reality  about  which 
we  do  not  even  speculate.  Why,  my  little  cousin,  who  is  only 
seven,  went  to  stay  with  my  aunts  at  Balnougar  and  she  used  to 
play  a  good  deal  in  the  old  turret  where  the  library  was.  They'd 
never  told  her  of  the  family  ghost  because  she  was  rather  a  nervous 
child  anyway,  so  they  were  surprised  one  day  when  she  asked  at 
lunch  why  the  librarian  wore  such  funny  clothes.  Whey  they 
questioned  her  she  said  that  nearly  every  day  she  saw  him  come 
into  the  tower  room  and  worked  among  the  books  for  an  hour  or 
two.  He  had  never  spoken  to  her,  but  he  had  smiled  and  nodded 
when  she  asked  him  if  she  might  take  various  ones  to  play  with. 
Apparently  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  he  wasn't  real.  She 
described  his  costume  which  was  that  of  an  ancestor  who  had  been 
killed  in  that  very  room  during  the  forty-fives,  an  old  book-worm 
who  had  gotten  mixed  up  in  the  Rising.  Now,  of  course  you  can 
say  that  some  servants  had  talked  to  her  and  it  isn't  easy  to  dis- 
prove it  here  and  now,  but  you  can  take  my  word  for  it  that  she 
had  heard  absolutely  nothing  and  that  she  was  much  older  before 
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she  knew  that  it  had  been  the  Ghost.  She  used  to  say  vaguely  that 
he  went  away  when  she  wasn't  looking.  It  all  seemed  perfectly 
natural  to  her  then.     She  even  told  us  that  he  took  snuff." 

"I  know  a  man  named  Wright,"  said  my  host,  "who  roomed 
with  another  chap  in  Russell  Square  before  the  Boer  War.  This 
fellow  went  off  to  South  Africa  and  about  a  year  later  Wright  was 
walking  home  one  evening  when  a  hansom  passed  him  as  he  turned 
into  the  Square.  He  happened  to  glance  up  and,  looking  out  of 
the  little  window  at  the  side,  was  his  friend.  Of  course  Wright 
set  up  a  shout  and  started  after  him  but  the  horse  was  going  along 
so  quickly  that  he  was  soon  left  behind.  However  he  had  a  good 
view  of  the  cab  as  it  drew  up  at  the  house  where  he  roomed,  at  the 
far  end  of  the  square.  He  saw  his  friend  get  out,  go  to  the  door, 
pull  out  a  key  and  enter.  He  says  that  he  distinctly  recognized 
him  both  times.  He  hurried  on  and  when  he  entered  the  house 
he  met  the  landlady  who  was  about  to  light  the  gas  in  the  hall. 
He  cried  out  to  know  if  she  had  seen  Bramwell  and  she  stared  at 
him  in  amazement.  It  seems  that  she'd  been  right  by  the  door  for 
the  last  half  hour,  cleaning  a  mirror  on  the  wall,  and  no  one  had 
come  in.  She  persisted  that  he  must  be  mistaken  but  he  stuck  to 
his  story.  Later  the  newspapers  announced  this  fellow's  death  in 
battle  at  the  very  hour  when  Wright  says  he  saw  him  in  Russell 
Square.  After  the  war  he  had  the  curiosity  to  look  up  some  of 
the  men  who  had  been  with  Bramwell  and  one  of  them  told  him 
that  he  had  died  almost  instantaneously,  and  that  as  he  fell  this 
chap  caught  him  and  heard  him  say,  "If  I  could  only  get  the 
papers."  These  turned  out  to  be  some  very  important  papers  for 
his  brother  which  he  had  left  in  his  room  in  Russell  Square." 

I  was  silent  but  still  unconvinced. 

"The  dusk,  a  man  going  into  a  house,  a  coincidence,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"Then  what  about  this?"  the  Scotch  lady  said.  "First  how- 
ever, remember  that  you  are  accustomed  to  hear  about  "spooks," 
things  that  come  without  rhyme  or  reason,  and  play  silly,  childish 
tricks  to  frighten  people.  There  is  good  reason  for  disbelieving 
that  spirits  return  from  another  world  for  those  purposes.  But 
our  ghosts  are  either  seeking  to  return  for  some  urgent  reason,  as 
the  man  killed  in  battle  did,  or  else  they  are  familiar,  family  figures 
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who  come  and  go  among  their  old  surroundings  as  you  might  re- 
visit the  scenes  of  your  childhood  just  for  love  of  them,  and  not 
from  any  desire  to  annoy  the  new  tenants.  And  remember  too, 
that  to  be  a  link  in  a  family  chain  of  several  hundred  years  is  a 
tremendous  "pull";  I  don't  believe  that  you  can  discard  the  earth- 
ly shackles  so  easily!  Perhaps  some  don't  want  to  and  so  are  al- 
lowed to  stay  where  they  are  happiest;  and  why  not?  They  do  no 
real  harm,  poor  things! 

"Now  these  friends  of  mine,  a  Mrs.  Gray  and  her  friend  Miss 
Leland  went  to  stay  with  a  Mrs.  Wellington  last  summer.  They 
didn't  know  much  about  her  past  history,  simply  that  she  was 
childless  and  a  very  charming  person  who  had  been  at  Cannes  one 
winter  with  a  mutual  acquaintance.  They  arrived  late  one  after- 
noon and  were  taken  straight  to  their  rooms  and  had  tea  there, 
their  hostess  just  coming  in  to  tell  them  to  take  a  good  rest  before 
dinner.  They  got  down  to  the  drawing-room  a  little  early  and, 
as  you  know,  in  July  it  is  still  light  before  dinner-time.  Through 
the  long  French  windows  they  were  able  to  see  quite  clearly  into 
the  garden.  They  saw  a  child  come  running  across  the  lawn  and 
into  the  room.  Without  seeing  them  she  went  over  to  a  desk, 
which  stood  in  a  recess,  and  scribbled  on  a  piece  of  paper  for  a 
few  minutes  as  children  will  do.  Then  she  wandered  about  a  bit, 
still  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  so  that  they  were  partly  hidden 
from  her,  but  they  could  see  distinctly  that  she  was  a  pretty  little 
girl  about  eight  years  old,  with  long,  fair  hair,  dressed  in  a  pale 
blue  linen  smock  and  black  strapped  shoes  and  white  socks.  Pretty 
soon  she  ran  out  through  the  house,  and  a  minute  or  so  later  the 
hostess  entered.  Of  course  they  said  that  they  hadn't  known  that 
she  had  a  little  girl.  Well,  my  dear,  this  Mrs.  Wellington's  only 
child  had  died  the  year  before  and  a  picture  of  her,  which  she 
later  showed  them,  exactly  corresponded  to  the  child  that  they 
had  seen.  Moreover  there  was  no  other  child  on  the  place  or  any- 
where around  except  some  babies  in  the  village  which  was  a  mile 
off.  Of  course  everyone  was  terribly  upset  and  finally  they  went 
to  the  desk  and  there  they  found  a  scrap  of  paper,  taken  from  a 
pad  that  lay  there,  scrawled  all  over  with  hyroglyphics  such  as  a 
child  would  make.  They  were  done  in  a  queer  color,  evidently 
not  ordinary  ink,  and  so  they  sent  the  paper  to  an  expert  chemist 
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in  London  and  he  reported  that  the  writing  fluid  was  partly  human 
blood  and  partly  some  thing  he  couldn't  analyze — utterly  un- 
known." 

Before  I  could  get  over  my  involuntary  shudder  my  host  spoke. 

"Here  we  are  at  home,  my  dear.  Come  in  and  restore  your 
tottering  nerves  and  some  day  soon  if  you  wish  I  shall  tell  you  the 
story  of  Glams." 

"Glams,"  I  said.  "Now  I  have  always  wanted  to  know  the 
truth  about  that.    What  is  it?" 

"Not  now,"  said  my  hostess  firmly.  "You  have  had  enough 
for  today  and  anyway  I  am  sure  that  you  don't  believe  a  word 
we  tell  you!" 

I  was  silent  but  I  wanted  to  refute  her  last  statement. 


To  Nike 

Jean  Gray  Scott 

Where  would  you  fly  to 

Once  freed  from  your  cold  stone? 

You  struggle  and  cry  out  for  help; 

The  richness  of  your  body 

Uplifts  to  the  unheeding  sky 

As  your  inner  self  beats — 

Beats  against  the  hard  hour  for  release, 

And  your  feet  remain  on  earth. 

You  exquisite  mass  of  living  stone, 

With  feet  scarce  on  your  pedestal  of  rock. 

Your  broken  arms  were  they  but  here 

Would  stretch  out  in  agony  for  help. 

The  richness  of  your  form,  one  flame  of  motion, 

Sobbing,  cries  out  to  an  unknown  friend. 

Suddenly,  upward  from  your  cautious  clay  will  soar 
Your  soul  freed  from  a  dying  body — freed! 
With  one  great  cry  for  that  glorious  freedom, 
Leaving  behind  the  cold,  hard  shell  of  rock. 
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Interest 

Betty  Cheney 

AS  I  DROVE  DOWN  the  long,  white  road,  lined  with  friendly 
whispering  locusts,  I  felt  a  moment's  envy  that  this  beau- 
tiful old  white  house  and  lovely  grounds  did  not  belong 
to  me.  But  as  soon  as  I  saw  Mary  my  envy  disappeared.  Dear 
Mary,  my  best  friend,  she  deserved  her  lovely  home.  Though  I 
had  not  seen  her  for  five  years  she  was  scarcely  changed  at  all. 
She  had  the  same  jolly  twinkle  in  her  eyes  and  her  laugh  rang 
out  as  sweetly  as  I  remembered  it. 

"Darling",  she  greeted  me,  "how  wonderful  to  have  you  here 
at  last.     "Lee",  she  called,  "here's  Emily". 

Her  tall  husband  came  running  around  the  corner  of  the  house 
pursued  by  a  little  girl  of  about  nine.  "How  nice  to  see  you  again, 
Emily.  You  remember  Marigold,  don't  you?  She  and  I  have  been 
hunting  fairies  in  the  spruce  wood." 

Marigold  raised  large  eyes  to  mine.  "Daddy's  too  old,"  she 
said  seriously.  "He  can't  see  them.  They're  so  tiny  and  so  quick, 
you  know,  that  you  can  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  them.  They 
don't  like  grown-ups  anyway." 

I  liked  Marigold  immediately.  She  was  an  odd  little  girl  not 
in  the  least  like  Mary.  Since  she  had  lived  in  the  country  all  her 
life,  she  had  seldom  had  any  playmates  of  her  own  age  and  per- 
haps that  was  why  she  peopled  the  woods  with  fairies.  When  she 
took  me  walking  through  the  woods  she  would  suddenly  stop. 
"There,"  she  would  say,  "there's  one,  under  that  primrose."  But 
I  always  looked  a  second  too  late.  Marigold  would  shake  her 
golden  head  sadly.  "You  just  have  to  be  quick  as  lightning,"  she 
would  say,  "because  they're  really  most  awfully  shy  until  you 
know  them."  She  frequently  said,  "Interest  says"  in  the  same 
tone  that  some  people  reserve  for  references  to  the  Bible.  I  had 
supposed  that  Interest  was  another  little  girl  probably  older  than 
Marigold.  One  day  I  asked  Mary  about  her.  Mary  looked  rather 
embarrassed.  "Interest  isn't  really  a  little  girl  at  all.  At  least  I 
don't  know  what  she  is.    Marigold  invented  her.    I  used  to  worry 
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about  it,  but  Lee  says  all  lonely  children  invent  playmates  and  that 
she  will  outgrow  her  all  too  soon  anyway.  I  sometimes  almost 
believe  in  Interest  myself.  Marigold  will  go  off  for  a  picnic  with 
Interest  and  stay  all  day  and  come  home  full  of  the  most  amazing 
tales  of  things  she  has  done  and  things  Interest  has  told  her.  Do 
you  remember  the  lovely  rainbow  we  saw  the  other  day?  Mari- 
gold said  that  Interest  told  her  it  was  angels'  wings  hung  out  to 
dry." 

The  next  day  Marigold  announced  at  breakfast  that  it  was 
Interest's  birthday  and  would  Mary  please  make  a  cake  for  her. 
Mary  agreed.  "A  chocolate  one,  Marigold?"  Chocolate  was 
Marigold's  favorite.  "No,"  said  Marigold  firmly.  "Angel  food. 
Interest  loves  angel  food." 

I  became  quite  fond  of  Interest  and  indeed  often  forgot  she 
did  not  exist  except  in  Marigold's  imagination. 

One  night  I  could  not  sleep.  The  wind  was  wailing  around 
the  house  with  the  voice  of  a  lost  soul.  I  was  restless  and  could 
not  sleep  so  I  went  to  the  window.  The  moon  shone  with  silver 
splendour  and  made  strange  patterns  on  the  ground  below.  The 
huge  tree  that  tapped  my  window  rocked  violently  as  if  it  were 
being  shaken  by  some  invisible  giant.  Little  clouds  raced  through 
the  wind-swept  sky  and  now  and  again  obscured  the  face  of  the 
moon.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  had  been  standing  there  when 
I  noticed  some  one  in  the  garden.  At  first  I  thought  the  moon- 
light was  deceiving  me,  but  no,  unmistakably  a  small  figure  beck- 
oned to  me  insistently.  "It  must  be  Marigold.  What  is  the  child 
doing  out  on  such  a  night?"  I  thought  with  some  annoyance. 
Stopping  only  to  draw  on  a  coat,  I  rushed  downstairs  and  out  to 
the  garden.  No  one  was  there!  I  was  suddenly  afraid.  I  turned 
back  to  the  house  in  time  to  see  the  huge  tree  crush  in  the  roof  of 
my  room  as  if  it  were  an  empty  matchbox.  I  hurried  to  reassure 
the  family,  but  I  did  not  tell  them  how  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
garden.  I  did  not  tell  them  Interest  had  saved  me.  They,  like 
you,  would  say,  "A  dream — a  trick  of  moonlight" — Well,  perhaps. 
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Why? 

Martha  Fuller 

Not  long  ago  black  guns  breathed  fire, 

Stark  corpses  lay  in  gory  mire, 

Machine  guns  coughed;  then  men  sought  peace. 

The  sages  said  that  "wars  must  cease" 

Fools  should  not  die  for  nations'  ire. 

Gone  are  they  now  who  heard  the  call, 
Who  marched  beneath  the  banners  tall 
And  followed  drums;  In  whisper  chill 
We  hear  their  ghostly  warning  still: 
''Beware  the  wormwood  and  the  gall." 

Yet  once  again  the  proud  flags  fly. 

We  hear  the  trumpet's  clarion  cry 

Urge  men  to  arms;  We  have  forgot 

The  dead,  where  in  strange  graves  they  rot. 

Almighty  God,  why  did  they  die? 
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Father's  Study 

Margaret  Roper 

IT  WAS  father's  idea  that  we  have  a  study  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  that  it  was  his  idea  that  he  have  a  study;  for  the  plan  was 

to  find  him  some  place  where  he  could  retire  and  read  the 
paper  and  smoke  in  peace.  Mother  was  violently  opposed  to  it 
from  the  beginning  because  she  has  a  horror  of  old  furniture  and 
because  she  likes  for  each  room  to  have  a  definite  color  scheme  so 
that  she  can  refer  to  "the  blue  room"  and  "the  gold  room"  and 
"the  green  room."  I  think  that  she  was  really  very  hurt  when  she 
suggested  to  Father  that  we  "do"  his  study  in  brown  and  he  re- 
plied that  he  would  put  anything  in  the  room  he  pleased  regard- 
less of  its  color. 

The  room  that  was  chosen  was  a  long  narrow  room  at  the 
back  of  the  third  floor.  I  think  that  Mother  had  more  than  one 
reason  for  suggesting  this  room  though  she  said  that  she  thought 
it  ideal  because  it  was  away  from  the  noise  of  the  house.  But 
Father  was  very  patient  about  it  all  and  did  not  want  to  bother 
anyone  with  helping  him  to  furnish  it  though  Mother  did  have 
brown  curtains  made  for  the  windows  because  she  said  that  she 
did  not  want  to  ruin  the  appearance  of  the  house  from  the  out- 
side. Father  combed  the  antique  shops  and  the  second-hand  stores 
for  furniture  and  for  two  weeks  or  more  heavy  couches  and  chairs 
and  a  much  scarred  flat-top  desk  were  carried  upstairs.  A  car- 
penter came  and  built  bookcases  around  the  walls  and  for  five  or 
six  nights  Father  carried  great  armfuls  of  books  upstairs  and  ar- 
ranged them  on  the  shelves.  He  seemed  happier  than  I  had  ever 
seen  him  before  and  Mother  was  really  very  patient  about  the  dirt 
he  trailed  over  the  house.  Late  at  night  we  could  hear  him  mov- 
ing about  and  exclaiming  joyously  over  some  book  as  if  he  had 
found  a  long-lost  friend.  One  afternoon  a  trunk  arrived  and  as 
we  were  puzzling  over  it  Father  came  in  and  said  that  it  contained 
a  lot  of  his  old  guns  and  fishing  rods  and  some  other  things  which 
he  had  had  when  he  was  a  boy  and  meant  to  put  in  his  study. 
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He  had  stored  the  trunk  at  a  warehouse  and  we  knew  better  than 
to  ask  him  why  he  had  not  kept  it  at  home. 

The  following  week  the  room  was  finished  and  Father  bought 
a  cord  of  wood  as  he  meant  to  keep  a  fire  going  in  the  fireplace. 
Mother  did  not  say  anything  but  I  knew  that  she  was  wondering 
which  maid  she  had  better  tell  to  clean  up  the  ashes  every  morning. 

At  breakfast  on  Saturday  morning  Father  announced,  with 
something  of  the  air  of  a  boy  playing  hookey  from  school,  that 
he  was  not  going  to  the  office  that  morning,  that  he  was  going  to 
spend  the  day  in  his  "study".  He  was  up  there  almost  all  the  time 
that  week-end  and  on  Monday  when  he  went  to  the  office  he 
seemed  to  do  so  with  reluctance.  After  dinner  every  night  he 
would  go  up  there  and  none  of  us  would  see  him  again  until  he 
came  down  to  go  to  bed.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  he  was 
rude  to  us  or  that  he  was  deserting  his  family  but  the  room  meant 
so  much  to  him  that  he  could  not  help  himself. 

One  morning,  when  the  study  was  about  a  month  old,  I  came 
home  and  found  Mother  up  there  writing  letters.  She  seemed 
rather  embarrassed  but  said  that  she  had  gone  up  there  so  that  she 
would  not  be  disturbed.  Anne,  my  married  sister,  came  home  for 
a  week  and  she  said  that  the  room  was  just  the  place  for  the  baby 
to  play  because  there  was  nothing  in  it  he  could  harm.  Then  one 
afternoon,  Mary,  (she's  the  youngest  and  is  almost  fourteen) ,  and 
her  girl  scout  troop  met  up  there.  The  leader  of  the  troop  seemed 
to  think  it  an  excellent  place  for  them  to  meet  every  week.  The 
fireplace  was  perfect  for  marshmallow  roasts,  she  said.  I  used  to 
go  up  there  once  in  a  while  and  sew  and  listen  to  the  radio,  but  I 
thought  that  it  was  all  right  because  we  were  only  using  the  room 
during  the  day  when  Father  was  at  the  office. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  about  a  month  and  Father 
seemed  well  and  unusually  cheerful.  Then  one  night  Bill  (he  is 
seventeen)  was  studying  civics  and  he  went  up  to  the  study  to 
look  up  something  in  Father's  encyclopedia.  Father  did  not  seem 
to  mind  and  so  Mother  came  up  with  her  book  and  gradually  we 
got  in  the  habit  of  going  up  there  every  night  and  just  sitting 
around.  The  couches  were  deep  and  very  comfortable  and  there 
were  convenient  lamps  and  tables  all  around.  Father  never  ob- 
jected to  our  being  there  and  so  we  more  or  less  took  the  room 
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over.  I  did  notice  that  he  seemed  to  grow  quieter  and  the  en- 
thusiastic gleam  went  out  of  his  eyes  but  I  thought  that  perhaps 
things  were  going  badly  at  the  office. 

We  still  sit  up  there  though  Father  does  not  seem  to  enjoy  it 
as  much  as  he  used  to.  Mother  says  that  it  is  just  like  a  man  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  a  thing  as  soon  as  he  has  gotten  it.  Somehow 
we  never  call  it  "Father's  study"  any  more;  we  just  speak  of  "the 
den".  Father  never  calls  it  anything.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  he 
wishes  that  we  would  not  come  up  there  and  sit  around  night  after 
night.  I  don't  think  that  he  objects  but  perhaps  he  does.  None 
of  us  have  ever  thought  to  ask  him! 


Hands 

Carolyn  Custer 

The  most  beautiful  hands — 

Not  lovely  in  texture  and  form, 

But  beautiful  in  the  character  they  display — 

Are  those  of  a  woman 

Whose  fingers,  chapped  and  gnarled, 

Hold  a  history  of  labor  and  sacrifice  within  their  grasp. 
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First  Night 

Mary  Lee  Settle 


T 


"^HE  speedometer  climbed  to  sixty — sixty-five.    She  wasn't 

afraid.    It  was  just  the  excitement,  the  newness  of  the  idea. 

They  must  get  away — Get  there  in  time! 

The  tires  screamed  as  the  car  careened  around  a  sharp  curve. 

It  swayed  from  side  to  side.     She  clung  to  the  strap  beside  her  as 

it  steadied  itself.     A  straight  stretch  of  road — seventy  miles  an 

hour — seventy-five— eighty — ninety 


She  ran  into  her  dressing  room — seconds  to  spare.  (Oh  Lord, 
please  give  me  strength.)  Her  maid  (my  own  personal  maid — 
could  I  dare  dream!)  dressed  her  and  she  finished  her  make-up 
just  as  the  call  boy  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Three  minutes.  Miss  Lane." 

(Miss  Lane — star — star — is  this  torture  that  goes  on  inside  me 
worth  it — strength — strength.) 

She  walked  out  through  the  prop  boys  and  the  stage  crew — 
through  the  veteran  actors  who  whispered  calming  words  as  she 
stepped  to  a  few  feet  away  from  the  door  to  await  her  entrance 
cue.  (I  can't — I  want  to  run  and  hide.  My  first  line — what  is 
it — please  God — don't  let  me  go  cold  on  my  lines.  My  head  hurts. 
My  knees — if  only  I  appear  calm — ) 

At  last  after  a  minute  that  seemed  hours  to  the  actress  in  her 
and  an  Infinitesmal  amount  of  time  to  the  frightened  little  girl, 
she  heard  her  cue. 

There  was  no  applause  when  Marcia  Lane  walked  onto  the 
stage.  On  her  first  few  lines,  the  audience  began  to  realize  they 
were  taking  a  new  star  into  their  hearts. 

(This  must  be  like  dying — happy — glowing.  They  told  me 
once — It  will  come  to  me  every  time  I  walk  onto  this  stage — I'm 
flying — It  isn't  me  that  Is  saying  these  lines.  It's  an  actress  I  never 
dreamed  I  could  be — I  feel  warm — cherished — I  want  to  take  my 
whole  audience  to  my  heart  and  make  them  love  me — I  feel  now 
as  if  I  had  just  seen  my  dearest  love  walk  into  the  room.) 
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The  second  act,  her  biggest  scene,  Marcia  Lane  tore  out  her 
heart  and  gave  it  to  the  tenth  row-center.  Her  tears  mingled 
with  the  gallery.  Her  exit  called  a  thunderous  roar  of  applause. 
(All  that  is  for  me — me — and  yet  I  feel  nothing  of  the  pride  I 
should.  I  want  to  cry  and  cry  and  walk  out  on  that  stage  and 
beg  them  to  forgive  me  for  the  unknown  self  I  have  created  to- 
night for  them.) 

The  third  act  curtain  rang  down.  She  stood,  rooted  to  her 
place.  Up  again — flashes  of  white  gloves — pounding  together  in 
thunderous  applause. 

(They  are  standing — they  are  being  so  kind.  I  must  bow  and 
smile — and  yet — something  seems  gone  inside  me.  I  have  given 
my  first  real  performance.    I  want  to  die  now.) 

She  felt  herself  being  pushed  toward  the  footlights  and  the 
great  curtains  closed  behind  her.  A  single  great  yellow  light 
stared  at  her  in  the  darkness — Spotlight. 

(What  can  I  say — could  there  be  a  more  supreme  moment 
than  this?  Happiness  wells  inside  of  me — God — thank  you — 
thank  you  for  a  perfect  moment.) 

She  stood  there — a  solitary  figure  on  the  great  stage.  Her 
black  dress  against  the  black  curtains  made  her  face  glow  like  an 
angel's  in  the  midst  of  the  round  light.     Her  eyes  were  closed. 

Finally  she  lifted  one  hand  and  stretched  it  toward  her  au- 
dience as  if  to  offer  them  her  damp  eyes — her  hair — her  very  life. 
She  spoke,  and  her  voice  trembled  with  passion. 

"What  I  have  done  tonight — what  I  will  always  endeavor  to 
do  as  long  as  I  am  on  a  stage  before  you — I  owe  to  you,  the  au- 
dience, and  thank  )'ou  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart — "  She  was 
silent. 

The  applause  welled  louder  and  louder.  It  seemed  to  engulf 
her  in  its  great  arms  and  then  draw  back  and  carry  the  people  with 
it,  far  away,  almost  inaudible.  Then — then  it  seemed  to  rush  to- 
ward her  again,  gaining  momentum  as  it  came — on — on,  nearer 
— nearer — dragging  the  great  yellow  light  which  faced  her  nearer 
— with     unbelievable     force — ominous — unrelenting — on — on — 
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louder  streaking.  The  light  bhnded  her.  It  grew  hotter  and 
hotter  as  it  neared.  She  flung  one  hand  before  her  face  and 
screamed 


Joe  Davon,  who  was  young  for  a  doctor  and  not  used  to  seeing 
his  friends  die,  turned  to  his  ambulance  assistant  with  a  tremor  in 
his  voice. 

"It  doesn't  seem  real.  You  know,  I've  known  Marcia  for 
years  and  now  she's  lying  out  there  dead.  Life  muffled  out  in  an 
automobile.  Strange  girl — always  had  a  lot  of  ideas  about  her- 
self. If  her  family  hadn't  stopped  her,  I  believe  she  would  have 
gone  on  the  stage." 
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Exchanges 


This  year  we  have  extended  our  exchanges  to  the  larger  north- 
ern Colleges  such  as  Wellesley,  Sarah  Lawrence,  Wells,  Connecti- 
cut College,  and  Barnard. 

The  northern  Colleges  include  in  their  magazines  articles  of 
current  interest,  such  as  the  description  of  the  recent  coronation 
in  the  "Well's  Chronicle"  by  P.  Wick  who  spent  her  junior  year 
abroad  and  "Bryn  Mawr  Cooperates  with  Labor"  by  F.  Walker 
in  the  "Quarterly"  from  Connecticut  College.  Campus  life  has 
been  connected  with  outside  affairs. 

In  the  two  issues  received  from  Wellesley  there  seems  to  be 
great  interest  in  the  Sino-Japanese  situation,  for  the  "Review"  has 
included  articles  in  defense  of  each  country,  and  in  its  December 
issue,  an  Essay  by  Miss  Speer,  Dean  of  the  Women's  College  in 
Peiping,  China.  Also  in  this  issue  is  a  letter  written  from  a  staflF 
member  of  that  College,  giving  an  intimate  view  into  the  midst 
of  recent  hostilities  in  Peiping. 

In  general,  the  northern  publications  seem  to  have  a  more 
sophisticated  air  about  them.  "Prometheus",  by  F.  Bailey  in  the 
"Barnard  Quarterly",  is  a  five  stanza  poem  that  exemplifies  this 
northern  characteristic.  It  is  written  in  blank  verse,  and  well 
merits  praise  as  good  poetry  written  in  this  difficult  style. 

The  "Barnard  Quarterly"  publishes  articles  and  stories  which 
bring  in  contemporary  interests  and  problems.  Sarah  Lawrence 
includes  its  literary  presentations  in  its  weekly  paper. 
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Book  Reviews 

On  Borrowed  Time,  Lawrence  Edivard  Wafkin. 

Death,  the  theme  for  the  beautiful  fantasy.  On  Borrowed 
Time,  is  not  something  at  which  to  shudder  and  grow  cold  with 
fright.  It  is  not  the  grim  reaper  with  a  scythe,  not  the  hideous 
black-coated  skeleton.  Instead,  Death  is  personified  in  Mr.  Brink, 
"a  genial  fellow  at  heart  and  something  of  a  gymnast",  with  a 
delight  in  circumlocutions.  But  Mr.  Brink  is  not  the  most  out- 
standing character  in  the  tale;  no,  it  is  Gramp's  story,  Gramp's 
and  Pud's. 

Grandfather  Northrup,  left  solely  in  charge  of  his  five-year- 
old  grandson.  Pud,  by  the  deaths  of  the  boy's  parents,  and  that 
of  Grandmother  Northrup,  is  confronted  by  Mr.  Brink  who  is 
ready  to  lead  him  to  "where  the  woodbine  twineth".  But  Gramp, 
who  has  fought  the  Johnny  Rebel  and  ridden  with  Teddy  Roose- 
velt, is  not  yet  ready  to  accompany  the  pedantic  little  man  and 
leave  Pud  to  the  mercy  of  the  "spidery  spinster",  Aunt  Demetria. 
With  humorous  ingenuity,  the  old  man  gets  Mr.  Brink  caught  in 
the  top  of  an  apple  tree,  and  there  lets  him  remain  with  the 
promise  that  he  may  descend  in  sixteen  years  when  Pud  is  grown. 

The  nation  is  hysterical  with  joy  and  with  gratiude  to  Grand- 
father Northrup  when  the  news  first  escapes  that  Death  is  trapped 
in  an  apple  tree.  However,  sentiment  begins  to  change  as  the  days 
pass  and  no  one  dies.  Morticians  join  the  ranks  of  unemployed; 
newspapers  are  devoid  of  thrilling  and  bloody  murder  stories; 
war  becomes  a  series  of  sham  battles;  "tubercular  poets,  fighting 
against  time  before  the  imperishable  beauty  of  their  verses  should 
be  silenced  by  the  grim  reaper,  grow  lazy  and  won't  write."  In 
a  state  of  distraction.  Congress  orders  Death  to  be  freed,  and  the 
local  sheriff  hurries  to  Gramp  to  enforce  the  law  but  the  old  man 
foils  him,  and  Death  remains  up  in  the  branches  of  the  "yellow 
transparent". 
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Pud  and  Gramp,  alone,  have  no  fear  of  Mr.  Brink  and  what 
he  has  to  offer  them,  so  when  the  time  comes,  Youth  and  Age  face 
Death  together,  following  him  to  the  "vanishing  point  where  the 
earth  meets  the  sky". 

The  fantastic  homespun  web  of  the  story  embodies  a  richness 
of  humor,  a  delicacy  of  sentiment,  a  penetrating  satire.  Woven 
about  the  American  nation,  On  Borrowed  Time  becomes  an 
American  story  direct  and  straightforward,  idealistic  and  whim- 
sical. 

J.-G.  S.,  '38. 
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A  Night  in  Virginia 


T 


Martha  Fuller 

y  ]j'N^HE  ROAD  DOWN  from  Washington  was  winding  and  narrow, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  rolling  fields  of  Virginia  and 
the  blue-gray  hulks  of  mountains  piled  against  the  skyline. 
I  drove  in  disgruntled  silence  past  miles  of  peeling  white  fences, 
brown  hills  crocheted  raggedly  around  the  edges  with  skeletons  of 
trees,  and  thick  patches  of  woods  from  which  came  the  pungent 
smell  of  damp  rolling  logs.  Occasionally  I  glanced  at  the  happil}^ 
intent  profile  of  my  wife,  who  hummed  softly  as  she  stared  out  at 
the  telephone  poles  flickering  past  and  the  pleasant  blue  and  white 
sky.  I  felt  that  at  any  moment  she  might  remark  upon  the  con- 
trast to  the  smoke  and  grime  of  New  York  left  behind  us,  and 
busied  myself  forming  some  properly  cutting  reply  to  this  com- 
monplace statement  when  it  should  come.  But  she  continued  to 
hum  contentedly  while  the  road  flattened  out  behind  us  and  the 
tires  droned  monotonously  over  the  asphalt. 

When  we  reached  the  rambling  streets  of  Culpeper  m}-  en- 
durance broke  suddenly,  and  I  made  one  last  effort  to  assert  what 
remained  of  my  masculine  authority. 

"I  suppose  you  realize  these  people  have  even  less  desire  to  sell 
than  I  have  to  buy,"  I  said. 

"Of  course  I  know  it.  I  know  too  that  we're  offering  more 
than  they  could  possibly  get  from  anyone  else." 

Thus  confronted  with  the  hopelessly  muddled  argument,  char- 
acteristic of  female  logic,  I  was  temporarily  balked. 

"You're  simply  driving  them  out  by  making  an  offer  they 
can't  afford  to  refuse,"  I  said  finally,  with  a  lack  of  force  behind 
my  words  arising  from  the  fact  that  I  had  said  them  many  times 
before,  as  vainly  as  now. 

"Please,  dear,"  said  Sara  in  the  persuasive  but  stern  tone  women 
use  with  men  and  very  small  children,  "we've  already  discussed  it 
and  been  through  the  whole  thing.  You  wouldn't  turn  back  after 
you've  come  so  far,  would  you?  Besides,  I've  always  wanted  ter- 
ribly to  live  in  Virginia,"  she  added  delightedly. 

Morosely  I  drove  between  the  groups  of  wooden  buildings  that 
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clustered  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  noting  vaguely  the  colored 
posters  plastered  on  their  shabby  sides.  These  proclaimed  in 
shameless  hyperbole  the  merits  of  chewing  tobacco  and  fertilizer, 
announced  the  early  arrival  of  a  colossal  circus  with  fabulously 
beautiful  lady  acrobats  and  gargantuan  elephants.  Nostalgia 
seized  me  and  I  thought  sadly  of  New  York's  winking  modernistic 
neon  signs  and  of  my  comfortable  penthouse  apartment  that  I 
was  about  to  leave  for  God  knew  what.  Enveloped  in  a  self-pity- 
ing melancholia,  I  headed  once  again  for  open  country  with  a 
resignation  born  of  despair. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  we  arrived  at  Perry's  Point.  This 
site  boasted  a  small  station,  a  dilapidated  brick  warehouse,  and  an 
unpainted  wooden  structure  which  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  general 
store.  Seeing  someone  in  front  of  this  store,  I  drove  up  and  rolled 
down  my  window.  My  opening  remarks  were  forestalled,  how- 
ever, by  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  this  individual,  who  bal- 
anced his  decrepit  chair  on  two  legs  and  noticed  us  not  at  all.  He 
was  a  tall  rangy  man  dressed  in  faded  overalls.  A  battered  hat  sat 
nonchalantly  on  his  lank  hair  and  his  bristly  cheek  bulged  with 
an  enormous  quid,  which  he  shifted  skillfully  as  I  watched.  From 
a  rolled-back  collar  his  long  neck  protruded  grotesquely  and  a 
prominent  adam's  apple  traveled  up  and  down  its  length  with  fas- 
cinating regularity.  One  of  his  eyes  was  blind,  glassy  and  milky- 
white,  the  other  fixed  blankly  on  some  object  in  the  road  beyond. 
Apparently  my  hesitation,  the  very  fact  of  our  alien  presence  was 
of  no  concern  to  him,  for  he  simply  sat  and  stared.  Presently  he 
heaved  his  chair  forward  and  spat  a  brown  stream  at  the  base  of 
a  gasoline  pump  already  stained  with  previous  spittings;  the  spell 
broke. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  do  you  know  where  the  Perry  place  is?" 
I  asked. 

The  good  eye  rolled  around  and  contemplated  me  without  in- 
terest for  a  space  of  seconds. 

"Yas."  And  once  more  a  brown  stream  shot  out  and  splattered 
against  the  pump.     I  tried  again. 

"Could  you  tell  me  how  to  get  there?" 

"Yas."  Several  seconds  passed  and  I  was  at  a  loss  as  to  my  next 
move  when  the  chair  creaked  down  and  the  apparition  rose. 

"See  that  road?"  he  said,  pointing. 

"Yas,"  I  replied. 
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"That's  hit.  House  is  at  the  end."  And  turning  on  his  run- 
down heel,  he  disappeared  into  the  store. 

It  was  scarcely  a  road,  but  judging  from  the  deep  ruts  in  the 
red  mud,  other  vehicles  had  used  it,  so  I  swore  at  my  luck  and 
shifted  into  second.  By  now  the  sun  had  sunk  out  of  sight  and 
a  light  rain  had  begun  to  fall.  Sara's  gaiety  had  waned  somewhat, 
and  she  no  longer  sang,  but  pulled  the  laprobe  more  closely  around 
her  and  peered  out  at  the  gray  drizzle  and  the  raw  banks.  We 
jolted  slowly  along.  A  mile  passed  in  dismal  silence.  Then  across 
the  road  in  front  of  us  a  gate  loomed  up  and  over  it  hung  the  long 
sad  face  of  a  rusty  brown  mule. 

"If  you  think,"  I  began,  but  realizing  the  futihty  of  my  situa- 
tion, I  pulled  savagely  on  the  brake  and  jumped  out  into  the  rain. 
The  gate  had  no  latch,  but  was  wired  together  in  some  complex 
manner.  Swearing  at  my  stupidity  in  allowing  myself  to  be  thus 
led  around  by  the  nose  for  an  idle  female  whim  I  managed  to  get, 
besides  a  thorough  wetting,  a  nasty  cut  from  the  barbed  wire  be- 
fore the  gate  finally  swung  back.  The  mule,  who  had  watched  my 
clumsy  maneuvers  with  interest,  immediately  galloped  out  past  me 
and  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  regarding  me  with  a  look 
of  asinine  triumph.     Sara  drove  the  car  through  and  leaned  out. 

"Make  him  come  back,  darling.    You  can't  just  let  him  out." 

"Don't  call  me  darling,"  I  shouted,  raging.  Let  him  out  in- 
deed! I  plowed  through  the  mud  in  the  direction  of  the  mule, 
who  stood  quite  still  and  watched  me  with  bored  toleration.  Get- 
ting a  safe  distance  behind  him,  I  ran  forward,  feeling  like  an  ass 
myself. 

"Hish,  shoo,"  I  cried  vigorously,  while  Sara  rocked  with  laugh- 
ter and  the  mule  walked  calmly  away  in  the  other  direction. 

Back  in  the  car  I  refused,  despite  Sara's  amused  anxiety,  to 
show  any  further  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  escaped  mule.  My 
feet  were  wet,  caked  with  mud,  and  abominably  cold.  My  hand 
bled  profusely  and  my  feelings  were  savage.  We  drove  on  and  on 
through  the  wet  dusk. 

At  last  a  faint  light  shone  through  the  mist,  and  we  drew  up 
before  a  long  low  whitewashed  brick  house,  completely  surrounded 
by  a  high  white  wall.  Ivy  sprawled  over  the  face  of  the  house  and 
swung  crazily  down  over  the  large  front  door,  giving  a  wild  un- 
kept  look  that  was  enhanced  by  the  apparent  great  age  of  the 
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building.  At  either  end  was  a  huge  chimney.  Through  the  slant- 
ing rain  it  looked  a  very  forbidding  and  unfriendly  place. 

We  got  stiffly  out  of  the  car  and  followed  a  flagstone  path 
between  rows  of  tall  boxwood  that  glimmered  wetly  in  the  dim 
light.  As  we  neared  the  door  two  dogs  sprang  up  from  where  they 
were  kenneled  near  the  corner  of  the  house,  barking  and  growling 
ferociously,  and  leaping  in  their  chains.  As  if  this  were  a  signal 
the  door  opened,  and  a  square  of  yellow  light  spilled  out  upon  the 
soggy  ground,  blinding  me  for  a  moment. 

The  light  came  from  a  lamp  held  by  a  tall  woman  who  stood 
aside  silently  for  us  to  enter.  My  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the 
glare,  and  its  rays  seemed  drawn  back  into  the  globe  as  into  a 
vortex.  I  saw  we  were  standing  in  a  bare  dark  hall.  The  woman 
did  not  speak,  but  turned  and  led  the  way  into  a  small  parlor  at 
the  right;  Sara  followed  her  and  I  trailed  along  behind,  leaving  a 
wet  muddy  track  on  the  bare  floor.  Inside  the  room  a  small  fire 
smoldered  sullenly.  The  woman  placed  the  lamp  on  the  table  and 
went  out,  closing  the  door.  I  looked  at  Sara,  but  she  avoided  my 
glance,  looking  instead  at  the  massive  shadows  that  were  pieces  of 
furniture.  The  collar  of  my  overcoat  was  damp  against  my  neck 
and  my  feet  had  lost  all  feeling. 

"Jolly  place,  this,"  I  said  at  last.  Sara  was  examining  the  man- 
tel with  a  gleam  of  rapture  in  her  eye. 

"I  think  it's  lovely,"  she  said  with  determination. 

At  that  instant  the  door  opened,  and  a  woman  dressed  in  black 
advanced  toward  us.  Her  figure  merged  into  the  gloom,  but  her 
face  shone  whitely  in  the  flickering  lamplight,  giving  an  extra- 
ordinary dramatic  effect  of  strength. 

"I  am  Amanda  Perry,"  she  said,  "Won't  you  take  off  your  wet 
things?" 

I  piled  our  coats  on  the  back  of  a  sagging  sofa  and  we  sat  down. 
Mrs.  Perry  inquired  perfunctorily  if  we'd  had  a  nice  trip  down. 
Sara  chatted  about  the  roads,  the  weather,  the  boxwood.  The  fire 
smoked  and  the  wet  logs  hissed.  I  said  nothing.  The  object  of  our 
visit  was  carefully  avoided  and  while  the  two  women  taxed  them- 
selves with  making  polite  conversation,  I  seized  the  opportunity  to 
observe  Mrs.  Perry.  She  was  a  big  woman,  of  about  fifty,  I  sup- 
pose, with  a  powerful  frame  beneath  her  dowdy  black  dress.  She 
had  a  square,  rather  masculine  jaw  and  muscular  arms  with  large 
capable-looking  hands.    Her  strong  face  was  lined  heavily  and  her 
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hair  was  white.  One  got  the  impression  that  she  could  work  long 
and  hard  without  tiring.  Beside  her  Sara  seemed  fragile  and  very 
young. 

Presently  a  gong  sounded  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and 
Mrs.  Perry  rose.  She  took  the  lamp  from  the  table  and  we  fol- 
lowed its  wavering  beams  down  the  black  hall  again  and  into  the 
dining  room.  Around  a  long  table  stood  six  people;  the  atmos- 
phere was  reminiscent  of  a  wake.  We  were  introduced  to  the 
Perrys,  who  acknowledged  us  unsmilingly  and  Mrs.  Perry  said 
grace  while  we_all  stood  at  our  places.  When  we  sat  down  I  not- 
ticed  that  the  room  was  much  larger  than  it  first  appeared.  Over 
half  of  it  was  obscured  by  a  deep  gloom,  while  we  sat  in  the  center 
in  a  little  pool  of  light.  I  was  placed  between  Stephen  and  Simon 
Perry  by  some  strange  plan  which  segregated  the  sexes. 

The  women  were  all,  like  Mrs.  Perry  herself,  large,  with  stern 
strong  faces  and  big  rough  hands.  Their  complexions  were  wea- 
therbeaten  and  earthy.  Some  of  them  seemed  very  old,  none 
seemed  very  young.  Stephen  had  a  high  forehead,  a  sensitive  ex- 
pression, and  remote  eyes.  Hunched  over  his  plate,  Simon  resem- 
bled a  huge  bear.  He  was  a  powerful  giant  of  a  man  with  a  curly, 
red  beard  and  the  brighest  blue  eyes  imaginable.  Muscles  swelled 
beneath  his  cotton  shirt,  and  his  heavy  hobnailed  boots  were  cov- 
ered with  mud  and  manure. 

We  were  served  by  an  old  colored  man  in  a  white  coat  fra^'ed 
at  the  cuffs,  who  limped  around  the  large  table  with  the  various 
dishes,  then  retired  into  the  shadows  where  he  stood  and  muttered 
to  himself.  Mrs.  Perry  and  Sara  continued  their  polite  conver- 
sation at  intervals.  The  rest  of  us  opened  our  mouths  only  to  eat, 
Stephen  in  a  vague  abstract  manner,  Simon  stoking  himself  like  a 
huge  furnace. 

Outside  the  chill  rain  had  turned  into  sleet  and  splattered 
sharply  against  the  windows.  The  wind  moaned  plaintively 
around  the  chimneys,  and  somewhere  a  loose  shutter  banged  re- 
peatedly. 

After  dinner  I  excused  myself  from  the  silent  group  seated 
stiffly  around  the  dying  tire  and  wandered  out  on  the  shallow  porch 
to  smoke  my  pipe.  A  low  growl  rose  from  near  the  corner  of  the 
house  where  the  dogs  crouched  in  their  kennel,  and  I  heard  the 
clank  of  their  chains.  Someone  was  standing  at  the  other  end  of 
the  porch,  and  as  he  lit  a  match  I  saw  that  it  was  Stephen  Perry. 
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I  walked  toward  him,  avoiding  puddles  into  which  drops  still 
splashed  from  above.  We  stood  quietly  looking  out  into  the  night 
where  the  sleet  glided  down  and  was  swirled  about  by  the  wind. 
After  a  while  he  spoke. 

"Do  you  like  farming?" 

"I  never  did  any,"  I  was  forced  to  admit.  "Living  down  here 
was  my  wife's  idea,"  I  added  apologetically. 

"Yes,"  said  Stephen.  "We  all  knew  that." 

Somewhere  toward  the  back  of  the  house  the  shutter  still 
banged,  and  a  gust  of  wind  blew  a  wet  spray  across  my  face. 

"I  expect  you'll  find  it  pretty  lonesome  here  after  the  city. 
The  nearest  estate  is  eight  miles  off."  He  tapped  his  pipe  against 
the  rail,  from  which  paint  peeled  wetly.  "Of  course  there're 
negroes  living  all  around  here,"  he  said. 

I  was  filled  with  an  unhappy  sense  of  foreboding  and  some- 
thing like  terror.  What  could  Sara  be  thinking  of?  Had  she 
actually  delusions  of  repairing  this  ancient  house  which  seemed 
to  be  falling  down,  and  yet  remained  firm  on  its  old  foundations, 
though  caught  in  the  clutches  of  a  slow  relentless  decay?  Did  she 
visualize  these  huge  dark  rooms  brightened  by  the  art  of  some  in- 
terior decorator,  this  gloomy  pile  made  cheerful  and  habitable? 
Perhaps  she  dreamed  of  my  regeneration  into  a  wholesome  mus- 
cular farmer,  a  lover  of  the  soil  and  its  fruits?  I  thought  of  my- 
self bearded  like  Simon,  my  hands  grown  toilworn  from  honest 
manual  labor,  my  feet  wearing  boots  reeking  of  the  stable.  The 
incongruity  of  our  leaving  our  former  contented  life,  our  ap- 
pointed places  in  the  world,  to  enter  this  existence  which  was  alien 
and  hostile  was  overpowering?  A  frantic  urge  to  escape,  at  once 
seized  me.  The  wild  lonesome  place  was  disturbing  to  every  part 
of  me;  I  would  go  mad  here  in  a  week.  As  if  he  sensed  my 
thoughts,  Stephen  spoke  again. 

"We  don't  mind  it  because  we've  always  lived  here — all  our 
family.  I  can't  really  imagine  anything  else."  And  I  felt  like  a 
foreign  invader,  nonetheless  an  invader  because  of  my  unwilling- 
ness. 

Suddenly  a  figure  took  shape  out  in  the  sleet  and  darkness; 
behind  it  a  great  black  shadow  ambled  along. 

"This  here  mule  wanders,"  said  the  shape,  and  I  recognized  the 
calm  drawl  of  the  one-eyed  man  who  had  directed  us  to  the  house. 
Stephen  vouchsafed  no  reply. 
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"I'll  hitch  him  to  the  shed,"  and  they  rounded  the  house,  the 
mule's  hoofs  clop-clopping  above  the  swish  of  the  falling  sleet. 
The  night  air  had  grown  bitter,  and  I  began  to  feel  chilled  through. 

I  turned  to  go  inside,  walking  carefully  over  the  sagging  boards 
of  the  porch.  Stephen  went  before  me,  avoiding  the  puddles  by 
intuition,  and  opened  the  door.  Then  once  again  a  voice  came  out 
of  the  wet  night. 

"Mist'  Steve,  Missy's  done  bin  took  bad!"  A  young  negro  ad- 
vanced into  the  light  from  the  open  door  and  I  saw  that  he  was 
shaking  with  the  cold  and  with  emotion.  His  face  was  gray  with 
fear  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  rolled  grotesquely.  In  one  hand  he 
held  a  battered  hat  and  drops  of  moisture  glistened  on  his  bare 
wooly  head. 

"All  right,  Jeff,  wait  here,"  said  Stephen  and  went  rapidly  in- 
side. When  I  entered  a  few  moments  later  I  found  Mrs.  Perry 
pulling  on  a  voluminous  black  raincoat.  She  had  a  large  woolen 
scarf  tied  around  her  head  and  on  the  table  stood  a  small  black  bag. 

"I'm  putting  you  in  the  back  bedroom  downstairs,"  she  said 
to  me.  "Believe  you'll  be  more  comfortable  there.  I've  no  way 
of  knowing  when  I'll  be  back,  but  if  there's  anything  you  want 
just  ask  someone."  And  she  walked  out  into  the  sleet  where  the 
negro  stood  with  drooping  bare  head.  The  door  slammed  behind 
her.     Stephen  stood,  silent  at  my  elbow.     Then  he  said  gruffly: 

"These  negroes  always  get  ill  at  inconvenient  hours.  They 
don't  know  anything  about  health  or  sanitation  and  Amanda  has 
to  go  to  them  when  they  get  in  frightful  messes.  Missy  probably 
won't  last  the  night  out."  He  looked  toward  the  parlor  door 
where  light  seeped  into  the  hall.  "Guess  everybody's  gone  up.  We 
go  to  bed  early  here.  Most  of  the  upstairs  rooms  leak  more  or  less 
badly,"  he  said  in  a  different  tone,  and  laughed  shortly.  "It's  not 
exactly  palatial  down  here  either.  You  won't  find  the  drains  in 
such  good  condition."  I  protested  vaguely  that  it  would  be  fine, 
I  was  sure,  and  felt  again  the  gloom  this  dilapidated  old  place  cast 
over  me.  I  was  unable  to  shake  it  off,  and  the  wild  night  outside 
added  to  my  unrest.  No  wonder  the  people  who  lived  here  were 
inclined  to  be  silent  and  glum — no  wonder  the  atmosphere  was 
sepulchral.  The  old  house  was  buried  under  a  crushing  burden  of 
years,  weighted  down  with  memories  of  declining  prosperity.  It 
was  ominous,  depressing. 
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At  the  back  of  the  hall  the  white  face  of  the  clock  showed  a 
pale  disk,  and  its  luminous  hands  gleamed  dully.  Over  our  heads 
a  board  complained  as  someone  walked  across  the  floor  upstairs. 

"I  believe  I'll  turn  in,"  I  said. 

"Wait,"  said  Stephen,  "Let  me  get  a  lamp."  He  disappeared 
into  the  living  room,  returning  presently  with  the  lamp  and  pre- 
ceded me  down  the  hall.  We  entered  the  long  dark  dining  room, 
and  as  we  walked  down  its  length  I  noticed  that  the  walls  were 
hung  with  portraits  like  a  gallery.  Light  lingered  on  dull  gold 
frames  and  painted  eyes  stared  at  me  with  an  eerily  realistic  effect. 
At  the  far  end  of  the  room  Stephen  paused  before  a  door  and 
handed  me  the  lamp.  Its  rays  slanted  upward  revealing  just  beside 
the  door  a  painting  of  a  woman  wrapped  in  a  long  black  mantle. 
There  was  something  arresting  about  the  face,  which  bore  a 
marked  family  resemblance  to  all  the  Perrys  I  have  seen,  and  in- 
voluntarily I  held  the  lamp  closer  to  examine  it. 

"You'll  probably  see  more  of  her  if  you  live  here,"  said  Stephen. 
"You're  sleeping  in  her  room." 

"But  I  thought — "  I  began. 

"She  comes  back  sometimes,"  said  Stephen.  He  smiled. 
"You're  getting  a  ghost  gratis,  along  with  a  leaking  roof  and  bad 
drains."  Then  he  said  good  night  and  walked  back  through  the 
black  room. 

I  opened  the  door  and  entered  a  long,  low-ceilinged  chamber 
inadequately  lighted  by  a  guttering  lamp  like  the  one  I  held,  which 
stood  on  a  mahogany  highboy.  Sara  was  already  in  the  enormous 
canopied  bed,  and  her  face  peeping  over  a  great  pile  of  blankets 
looked  drawn  and  scared.  Her  clothes  were  scattered  about  heck- 
lessly  as  if  she  had  undressed  in  a  panic. 

"I'm  glad  you've  come,"  she  said  breathlessly.  "I  was  afraid 
to  go  and  look  for  you."  She  sat  up.  "I  don't  like  this  room  very 
much.  It  has  no  screens.  And  do  you  know,  there  are  only  two 
bathrooms  in  this  whole  huge  house.  The  drains,"  she  added, 
"make  queer  noises." 

I  undressed  quickly,  looking  over  my  shoulder  instinctively 
and  cursing  myself  for  my  folly  and  cowardice.  Finally  I  was 
ready  for  bed  and  crossed  the  room  to  open  the  window.  Raising 
the  shade  I  saw  that  the  sleet  had  stopped  and  a  few  bright  points 
of  stars  sparkled  minutely  against  the  sky.    When  I  raised  the  sash, 
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the  air  that  entered  was  icy,  but  the  wind  had  died  completely. 
The  night  was  cold  and  utterly  still. 

"Please  don't  blow  the  Hght  out,"  said  Sara.  As  I  started  to 
protest,  I  thought  of  that  gargantuan  bed  like  a  prehistoric  mon- 
ster, with  its  canopy  shutting  us  in  and  the  shadows  drawing 
closer  and  closer — 

"AH  right,  if  you'll  feel  better  with  it  on."  I  hated  to  turn 
my  back  to  the  screenless  window,  but  did  so  and  got  into  bed  as 
slowly  as  possible  to  hide  my  unworthy  fears  from  my  wife.  The 
flame  burned  steadily,  rimmed  with  blue,  and  I  lay  rigid  watching 
it.  Very  soon  Sara  began  to  breathe  evenly  and  regularly  her 
fright  forgotten  in  sleep.  The  floors  creaked  softly  above,  as  if 
someone  were  tiptoeing  lightly  over  my  head.  My  imagination 
peopled  the  shadows  with  weird  ghostly  shapes.  At  last  I  fell  into 
a  restless  troubled  sleep,  in  which  I  was  still  gripped  by  a  nameless 
fear. 

How  long  I  remained  thus  I  do  not  know,  but  I  was  jolted  into 
consciousness  by  an  unaccountable  premonition  of  danger.  Gal- 
vanized into  action,  I  leaped  from  the  bed  and  dragging  a  rug  from 
the  floor,  smothered  the  flames  from  the  overturned  lamp,  which 
were  hungrily  licking  down  the  sides  of  the  highboy.  A  linen 
scarf  had  caught  first,  and  of  it  nothing  remained  but  a  handful 
of  blackened  ashes.  The  fire  was  out  in  a  moment,  so  frantically 
had  I  beat  it  with  the  rug,  and  exhausted  and  shaking,  I  turned 
toward  the  window.  A  faint  gray  light  had  replaced  the  darkness; 
but  all  was  still  as  before.  There  was  no  trace  of  wind,  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirred,  not  a  sound  was  audible.  As  I  stared  out,  I 
saw  a  shadow  take  shape  and  glide  along  the  ground.  It  was  a 
woman  in  a  long  black  garment.  Her  white  face  showed  briefly 
in  the  gray  hght,  and  then  she  was  gone  behind  a  patch  of  darkness 
that  was  a  shed.  A  sound  behind  me  startled  me,  and  I  turned 
quickly.  Sara  was  sitting  upright  in  bed  staring  through  the  win- 
dow beyond  me.  She  said  nothing,  and  I  returned  silently  to  her 
side. 

We  lay  awake  until  dawn,  not  speaking.  With  the  light,  things 
began  to  take  shape  ovitside.  A  thin  cat  stole  velvet-footed  along 
the  top  of  the  wall,  then  disappeared  down  the  other  side  like  a 
dream.  The  rising  sun  reddened  the  sky,  and  a  light  breeze  sprang 
around  our  window  into  the  room.  The  farm  awoke  noisily; 
roosters  crowed  shrilly  and  the  chicken  yard  became  raucous  with 
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the  clatter  of  hens,  ducks,  and  guineas.  Down  in  back  cows 
bawled  and  milking  pails  clanked. 

At  six-thirty  we  dressed,  and  by  a  tacit  understanding  packed 
again  the  few  things  we  had  unpacked.  Sara's  face  was  pale  and 
dark  hollows  lay  under  her  eyes;  my  trembling  hand  caused  me  to 
cut  myself  twice  while  attempting  to  shave. 

The  dining  room  was  quite  deserted  when  we  entered.  By  day 
it  was  not  frightening,  but  simply  pathetic,  a  faint  echo  from  a 
more  glorious  past.  The  satiny  surface  of  the  table  gleamed  as 
from  a  recent  polishing,  and  the  sun  sparkled  on  the  window  panes 
with  glaring  brilliance.  The  shadows  were  gone  from  the  corners; 
the  portraits  were  merely  decorations  with  fixed  painted  stares. 
It  was  just  a  large  shabby  room  with  a  sagging  floor  and  a  worn 
carpet. 

We  ate  breakfast  alone,  the  Perrys  having  long  since  gone  about 
their  respective  occupations.  The  rheumatic  old  butler  served  us 
grudgingly,  muttering  to  himself  all  through  the  meal.  Sara  was 
very  quiet,  and  I  felt  little  like  talking  myself;  the  memory  of  the 
night  hung  between  us,  a  cloud  we  were  unable  to  dispel.  As  we 
rose  from  the  table  Mrs.  Perry  entered.  Without  preliminaries  I 
told  her  we  had  decided  to  leave  immediately  for  New  York.  She 
was  quite  impassive,  showed  no  surprise. 

"We'd  like  to  get  an  early  start.  Our  things  are  ready  now," 
I  said,  then  remembered  the  charred  highboy.  "I'm  afraid,"  I 
stuttered  miserably,  "that  I  owe  you  an  apology.  Last  night  I 
overturned  a  lamp  with  rather  disastrous  results  to  the  highboy 
in  the  back  room,"  and  I  reddened  as  further  elaboration  of  the 
lie  stuck  in  my  throat.     Mrs.  Perry  regarded  me  steadily. 

"I'm  sure  no  very  great  damage  was  done,"  she  said.  "It's 
very  lucky  you  weren't  burned."  She  turned  to  the  old  negro 
who  was  clearing  the  table. 

"Please  get  the  bags  from  the  back  room,  Andy,  and  put  them 
in  the  car." 

We  walked  slowly  through  the  hall  toward  the  door.  For  once 
Sara  had  no  polite  chatter  at  call,  and  I  was  too  ill-at-ease  and 
anxious  to  be  gone  even  to  attempt  filling  the  breach.  Only  Mrs. 
Perry  seemed  perfectly  poised.  She  shook  hands  with  us  gravely 
and  hoped  we  would  have  a  nice  trip  back.  As  we  went  between 
the  high  rows  of  boxwood  the  dogs  stood  taut  at  the  end  of  their 
chains,  their  back  hairs  bristling  and  low  growls  rolling  in  their 
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throats.  Old  Andy  put  the  bags  in  the  car  and  hmped  away, 
avoiding  my  outstretched  hand  when  I  tried  to  tip  him.  By  the 
wall  stood  a  mulatto  girl  who  stared  at  us  with  hostile  yellow  ej'es 
as  we  drove  off. 

Cropping  grass  beside  the  outer  gate  stood  the  wandering  mule, 
a  broken  halter  swinging  from  his  neck.  This  time  he  made  no 
effort  to  escape  when  I  pulled  the  gate  back,  but  stood  looking 
with  a  wisp  of  grass  hanging  from  his  loose  mouth,  his  long  hairy 
ears  twitching.  The  car  lurched  and  strained  on  the  uneven  road, 
and  to  follow  the  jagged  ruts  I  was  forced  to  creep  along  at  snail's 
pace,  despite  my  nervous  impatience.     Suddenly  Sara  spoke. 

"You'll  probably  call  me  silly,  but  last  night  just  after  you  put 
out  the  fire  I  saw — " 

"Never  mind,  Sara,"  I  said  hastily.  "In  your  frame  of  mind 
you  might  have  imagined  anything." 

Passing  close  to  the  defected  front  of  the  general  store  at 
Perry's  Point  I  saw  a  familiar  gangling  figure  propped  in  a  chair. 
As  we  went  by  the  chair  scraped  down,  and  a  brown  stream  shot 
toward  the  stained  base  of  the  gasoline  pump. 


Hollow  Laughter 

Jeanette  Van  DeVere 

What  is  life  but  a  pool  of  rippling  laughter? 
Forgetful  of  what's  gone  before — 
Not  knowing  what  comes  after? 

The  endless  stream  of  bubbles  break 

And  spout  their  merry  foam — 

To  laugh  the  laugh  whose  bitter  end 

Forgets  its  early  home. 

The  current  drags  each  smallest  wave 

To  fill  the  empty  ocean. 

It  cannot  laugh — it  cannot  cry, 

But  sways  in  endless  motion. 

Hopelessly,  the  pool  of  life  forgets  itself  in  laughter, 
Trying  as  a  godless  fool — 
To  laugh  at  what  comes  after. 
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Portrait  of  Murder 

Anne  Dewey 

DARE  I  ASSUME  that  those  who  come  to  these  pages  now  do 
so  with  an  open  mind?  Am  I  justified  in  feeUng  that 
neither  prejudice  nor  fear  will  stand,  an  unsurmountable 
barrier  between  my  readers  and  the  story  which  I  have  to  tell? 
Too  often  it  happens  that  blind  with  ignorance  and  deaf  with 
superstition  we  ridicule  the  truth  and  deny  actualities.  In  this 
case  such  action  is  to  be  expected;  might  almost  be  excused.  I 
offer  you  a  story  of  death  and  terror  miraculous  to  hear.  I  throw 
myself  upon  your  mercy.  If  you  receive  me  not  I  must  suffer  the 
consequences  of  being  branded  a  fool,  nay,  a  madman.  Because 
I  am  being  driven  cruelly,  rem.orselessly,  I  write  this  to  make 
known  facts  which  it  were  a  million  times  better  for  me  were 
never  known.  Silence  is  no  longer  possible,  the  story  of  John  Ross 
must  be  told. 

That  name  is  not  unfamiliar  to  you.  Most  of  London,  faithful 
readers  of  the  Times  have  at  their  tongues'  ends  the  sordid  details 
of  his  life  and  death.  You  fancy  that  you  know  him  well.  His 
habits,  his  appearance,  his  character  are  all  subjects  for  tea-table 
gossip,  and  have  been  these  many  months.  But  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  that  you  do  not  know  him.  The  John  Ross  of  the  London 
Times  never  existed. 

None  knew  the  real  man  better  than  I.  We  had  rooms  to- 
gether off  Betlan  Street;  two  rooms  and  a  studio  where  Ross  did 
much  of  that  truly  fine  work  which  has  lately  claimed  so  much  of 
the  pubhc's  attention.  We  observed  a  flexible  routine,  had  most 
of  our  meals  out,  and  although  we  saw  much  of  each  other,  were 
by  no  means  inseparable  or  absorbing  friends.  Ross  was  subject 
to  fits  of  idleness  alternating  with  periods  of  exhausting  work  so 
that  for  days  he  would  do  nothing  but  read  while  for  others  he 
would  scarcely  eat  or  sleep  so  engrossed  was  he  in  his  painting. 
Except  for  this  idiosyncrasy  he  was  a  highly  satisfactory  com- 
panion being  thrifty  but  not  frugal,  moral  but  not  priggish,  a 
highly  inteUigent  man  with  an  amazing  store  of  knowledge  gained 
from  his  extensive  reading.     In  short  he  had  all  of  the  virtues  and 
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none  of  the  vices  which  have  been  so  woefully  attributed  to  him 
of  late.  He  had,  in  addition,  great  personal  beauty  and  charm  of 
manner.  It  was  this  charm  which  led  to  his  undoing  for  people 
were  truly  fond  of  him  and  several  of  our  friends  made  a  point  of 
sending  him  old  and  rare  books  which  they  knew  he  coveted  and 
was  unable  to  buy  for  himself. 

The  one  of  these  gifts,  which,  for  reasons  that  you  will  see, 
stands  out  most  clearly  in  my  mind,  was  an  ancient  manuscript  of 
the  twelfth  century  dealing  with  alchemy  and  magic.  When  John 
first  received  this  book,  which  was  a  rare  edition  of  great  price,  his 
enthusiasm  knew  no  bovinds.  Gradually,  however,  as  days  passed 
in  the  study  of  it,  his  attitude  changed,  there  was  a  speculative  look 
in  his  eyes,  an  expectant  air  to  his  whole  being.  One  morning  I 
heard  him  at  work  early  in  the  studio.  Knowing  his  habits  I  was 
not  surprised  when  he  did  not  appear  for  luncheon.  I  knocked  at 
his  door  with  tea  in  the  afternoon  but  received  no  answer.  When 
I  retired  that  night  he  was  still  working. 

I  was  out  a  good  deal  the  next  day  and  the  day  following  and 
saw  nothing  of  him  during  that  time.  On  the  fourth  day  I  re- 
turned about  six  in  the  evening,  and,  on  passing  the  studio  door, 
noticed  it  ajar.  Thinking  that  work,  whatever  it  was,  finished, 
and  the  artist  resting,  I  entered  quietly.  In  the  half-light  Ross 
was  standing  before  his  easel,  the  book  of  magic  open  before  him, 
a  palette  knife  in  his  hand.  The  canvas  which  claimed  his  atten- 
tion was  a  picture  of  a  young  man.  As  I  drew  closer  I  saw  it  to 
be  the  most  remarkable  example  of  self-portraiture  I  have  even 
seen.  John  Ross  gazed  forth  at  me  from  that  canvas  with  all  his 
grace  and  excellence.  Never  have  I  seen  a  portrait  which  reflected 
so  benevolently  the  finer  qualities  of  a  human  character.  Invol- 
untarily I  caught  my  breath. 

The  artist  started.  The  hand  holding  the  knife  struck  against 
the  canvas  leaving  a  smear  like  a  horrid  scar  on  the  cheek  of  the 
painting.  In  a  moment,  by  some  unaccountable  means,  the 
beauty  of  the  face  changed  to  hideousness;  the  goodness  to  evil, 
the  most  malevolent  expression  I  have  even  seen  was  registered 
there. 

With  a  snarl  Ross  turned  on  me.  Mad  with  rage  he  seemed 
at  the  same  time  dazed,  as  if  he  were  miles  away  in  spirit.  As 
quickly  as  possible  I  fled. 

When  I  returned  toward  midnight  the  studio  door  was  locked. 
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Behind  it  my  friend  was  pacing  to  and  fro.  Later  that  night  I 
awoke  to  hear  him  engaged  in  an  argument.  Apparently  it  was 
with  an  imaginary  antagonist  for  I  heard  no  voice  but  his.  It  was 
impossible  to  mistake,  however,  the  hopeless  urgency  of  his  tone. 
He  was  fighting  desperately  against  something.  I  called  to  him 
but  he  did  not  answer  me. 

Now  I  come  to  the  part  of  the  tale  which  chills  my  blood  to 
tell.  Even  although  they  are  known  to  all  the  world  I  shrink  from 
committing  to  paper  the  things  which  now  occurred.  But  I  can 
not  deny  them.  I  speak  a  well  known  truth  when  I  say  that  from 
the  night  following  the  unfortunate  circumstances  which  I  have 
related  London  was  held  in  the  icy  grip  of  terror.  A  killer  stalked 
abroad.  An  embodiment  of  terror  who  struck  in  our  nineteenth 
century  with  the  horrible  implements  of  the  twelfth.  Do  I  need 
to  tell  you  again  of  the  helpless  children  whose  bones  were  twisted 
and  crushed,  of  men  and  women  horribly  mutilated.  Some  super- 
natural agent  of  evil  was  abroad  in  the  land.  The  police  were 
frantic;  the  government  furious;  the  people  panic-stricken.  And 
can  you  imagine  my  feelings  for  I  knew  or  was  afraid  I  knew  what 
was  happening.  Night  and  day  in  my  mind  was  that  horrible 
portrait,  that  essence  of  all  evil  distilled  from  the  soul  of  my  friend 
by  an  insidious  work  of  magic. 

At  last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  went  before  the  police 
with  my  story.  Against  their  will  I  convinced  them  and  together 
we  made  arrangements  to  watch  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark.  About 
eight  o'clock  a  cordon  of  police  secretly  surrounded  my  house. 
I  suggested  that  six  of  us  should  wait  on  the  roof  as  the  skylight 
was  the  most  logical  means  of  egress  from  the  studio. 

We  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  It  was  scarcely  nine  o'clock 
when  the  sash  was  raised  and  Ross  crept  out  upon  the  roof.  I  had 
no  doubt  it  was  he.  Even  muffled  and  bent  the  figure  was  recog- 
nizable as  that  of  my  friend.  Silently  and  swiftly  he  moved  over 
the  roofs  carrying  in  one  hand  a  piece  of  wire  such  as  is  used  to 
hang  pictures.     Immediately  we  followed. 

He  made  straight  for  a  garret  near  the  end  of  the  block,  bound- 
ing lightly  over  the  low  parapets  which  separated  the  houses,  never 
glancing  behind  him.  I  was  frantic  with  fear.  His  intended  vic- 
tim was  well  known  to  me.  She  was  an  aged  seamstress  who  had 
often  done  work  for  us  and  I  knew  she  lived  alone,  in  miserable 
poverty.    As  we  came  nearer  I  saw  her,  her  back  to  the  open  win- 
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dow,  working  patiently  in  the  stumbling  light  of  one  candle. 
Raising  his  noose  of  wire  Ross  stepped  through  the  window.  Eter- 
nity lay  in  those  viciously  taut  hands.  Step  by  step  he  moved 
closer.  Back  and  forth  went  the  busy  needle;  on  and  on  came 
death. 

Suddenly  the  spell  snapped,  a  hoarse  cry  of  warning  tore  from 
the  Hps  of  one  of  our  men.  The  figure  in  the  room  wheeled.  For 
a  moment  in  the  candle  light  we  saw  mad  glaring  eyes,  bared  teeth, 
a  livid  cheek  smear  with  a  horrid  scar.  Darkness.  A  splatter  of 
feet.  Confusion,  terror.  Evil.  Then  a  cry.  "He's  fell,  missed 
the  parapet.  Down  to  the  street."  And  a  second  later,  from 
those  below,  "We  missed  him."  Then  I  knew.  I  no  longer  feared 
for  my  friend.  Nothing  human  could  have  fallen  those  four 
stories  and  risen  and  fled.  Ill  with  terror  I  crept  back  over  the 
roofs.  Guarded  by  premonition  I  was  able  to  face  what  was  be- 
fore me.  On  the  floor  lay  John  Ross  unmarked,  calm  and  gentle 
in  death,  on  the  easel  stood  a  picture  of  a  horribly  dishevelled 
young  man.  A  livid  scar  glowing  on  a  pallid  death  mask.  Above 
casting  its  shadow  over  them  lay  the  huge  book  of  alchemy  and 
magic. 

That  is  the  story  I  have  to  tell  of  John  Ross.  Pray  for  him  and 
may  your  prayers  combat  the  spell  which  I,  all  unwittingly,  laid 
upon  him. 
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Lost 

Anne  Burr 

We  have  not  the  power  to  look; 
Bhndly  let  us  close  the  book, 

Aimlessly  go  on  our  way; 
We  are  those  whom  youth  forsook. 

As  the  slow  rot  of  decay 
Burns  the  heart  out  of  our  day, 

Leaving  shells  of  hopes  and  fears 
Grumbling  back  into  the  day. 

We,  the  children  without  tears. 
Modern,  scornful  of  those  fears, 
Seek  along  a  world  grown  old. 
Chords  to  link  stacatto  years — 

Some  belief  which  we  can  hold. 
Vital,  free  from  obscene  mould; 

Ideals  worthy  to  uphold — 
Vision  that  cannot  be  sold. 
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A  Colt  for  Eleanor 

Betty  Bowley 

COME,  MARY  ANNE,  and  let's  go  take  a  look  at  the  new  baby 
colt  down  in  Johnson's  pasture.  You'd  best  leave  your  doll 
here  by  herself  until  we  get  back.  You  wouldn't  want  to 
frighten  him.  He's  just  about  as  high  as  you  are,  Mary  Anne,  and 
he  was  born  only  last  week.  He  wants  to  run  away  when  he  is 
frightened,  but  he  really  doesn't  have  much  strength  in  his  long 
thin  legs  yet.  You'll  see  him  standing  there  beside  his  mother  all 
day  long,  like  a  funny  little  shadow  trailing  her  around. 

The  horse  belongs  to  old  Mr.  Johnson,  Mary  Anne.  The  trou- 
ble is,  he  wanted  it  a  lot  once,  and  now  it's  not  much  use  to  him. 
You  see,  there's  a  sort  of  tragedy  connected  with  it.  He'd  planned 
for  years  to  have  a  horse  for  Eleanor,  his  daughter,  so  she  could 
have  one  all  of  her  own,  and  raise  it  and  train  it  just  as  she  liked, 
the  way  she  always  said  she  wanted  to  do.  She'd  have  done  a  good 
job,  too.  She  was  an  honest-to-goodness  horsewoman;  I've  never 
seen  a  woman  yet  could  equal  her  in  a  saddle.  She's  got  her  dad's 
ways  with  a  horse,  all  right.  Last  year  she  took  out  Jim  Westover's 
colt  Ginger  that  had  never  had  a  woman  on  its  back  before,  and 
only  one  man,  and  she  handled  it  like  a  veteran.  Only  seventeen, 
and  not  a  bit  of  fear  in  her.  Last  fall  she  took  first  place  in  hunters 
and  in  open  jumping.  You'd  have  sworn  she's  ridden  the  horses  all 
her  life,  and  some  fellow  from  the  next  county  had  just  come  over 
the  day  before  the  Middlebury  show  to  get  her  to  substitute  for  a 
groom  that  had  been  taken  sick.  Some  of  them  are  just  naturally 
born  like  that,  unafraid  and  always  ready  to  go. 

I  hope  that  when  you  get  big  enough,  Mary  Anne,  you'll  ride 
as  well  as  Eleanor  Johnson  did.  A  horse  will  take  a  person  a 
mighty  long  way  if  he'll  just  stick  with  it.  You  can  always  rely 
on  a  horse,  which  is  more  than  you  cnn  say  for  most  m.en  and  a  lot 
of  women.  Stick  to  your  horses  for  a  long  time  yet.  And  what- 
ever you  do,  don't  go  off  and  get  yourself  tangled  up  with  a  man. 

You  can  see  the  mare  a  little  from  up  here  on  the  hill.  It's  the 
same  one  that  Eleanor  first  rode  on,  when  she  was  a  little  girl  start- 
ing in  to  ride.    I  remember  the  way  her  feet  stuck  almost  straight 
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out  at  the  sides  when  her  father  Hfted  her  up,  and  the  way  the 
mare  would  go  along  as  quiet  as  could  be,  as  if  she  were  walking 
on  eggs  and  carrying  a  burden  of  explosives.  Don't  tell  me  a  horse 
doesn't  know  what  kind  of  a  person  is  on  his  back!  Old  Ned 
Johnson  would  set  her  up  there  like  a  little  queen,  and  go  into  the 
house  just  as  sure  that  she  was  perfectly  safe,  and  the  mare  would 
walk  carefully  down  the  road  a  little  way  and  back  again,  Eleanor 
sitting  as  straight  and  proud  as  you  please,  her  blue  eyes  all  asparkle 
with  excitement.  Then  the  mare,  without  wandering  to  left  or  to 
right,  would  go  straight  to  the  dining  room  window,  where  her 
father  would  lean  out  and  pull  Eleanor  in  through  the  window, 
and  give  the  mare  a  lump  of  sugar  for  reward.  I  remember  seeing 
it  just  as  plain  as  day  when  I  was  a  little  fellow  coming  home  from 
school. 

There's  the  colt.  Mary  Anne,  Come  over  here  and  lean  up 
against  the  fence  where  you  can  watch  him.  Don't  make  any 
quick  motions  so  he  won't  be  frightened — he  hasn't  even  noticed 
us  yet.  You  see  the  way  he  sticks  to  the  mare.  He's  such  a  tiny 
creature.  Just  see  the  way  he  holds  his  head,  as  proud  as  punch. 
It's  the  thoroughbred  blood  he  has  in  him  from  his  sire — you  can 
never  miss  it.  And  see  how  fine  and  soft  his  hair  is  across  his  back 
— not  coarse  and  fuzzy  like  some  of  them  have.  Of  course  he'll 
shed  it  all  anyway,  but  it's  a  good  sign.  If  he  lives  up  to  that  head 
of  his  he'll  be  a  top-notcher. 

Why  don't  I  buy  the  horse  from  Mr.  Johnson?  Well,  Mary 
Anne,  it's  a  possibility  hadn't  occurred  to  be  before.  Seeing  that 
the  Johnson  won't  have  much  use  for  it  now,  I  might  at  that. 

I  guess  we'd  best  be  getting  back.  You'll  have  to  have  your 
supper  soon,  and  I  must  be  getting  home  too. 

It  might  be  that  I'd  be  doing  Ned  Johnson  a  favor,  taking  the 
colt  off  his  hands.     More  likely  than  not  it  worries  him. 

You  see,  girls  all  get  to  the  age  where  they  have  to  be  going  off 
to  school.  Eleanor  set  up  a  fuss  when  they  suggested  the  idea  to 
her,  about  how  she  couldn't  leave  the  horses,  and  wouldn't  be 
happy  in  a  city  where  she  couldn't  ride  and  live  in  the  open  air 
like  she  always  had.  But  I  guess  women  are  pretty  much  the  same 
underneath.  Some  day  you'll  be  getting  a  sort  of  restless  feeling 
inside  too,  and  wanting  to  go  off  and  have  a  change  from  the  usual 
run  of  things.  Not  that  Eleanor  seemed  to  want  it  on  the  outside. 
I  heard  her  say  time  and  again  how  she  hated  to  leave,  and  she  sure 
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looked  pitiful  enough  the  day  the  train  pulled  out.  The  first  time 
away  from  home  seems  pretty  hard  for  any  one,  especially  for  a 
girl  like  Eleanor  that  had  always  been  the  center  of  her  family. 
It  makes  a  difference,  though,  when  they've  made  the  break.  The 
unrest  all  comes  out  of  them  then,  and  they  see  how  much  they'd 
been  missing,  and  how  much  else  there  is  to  have.  That's  just  the 
way  it  goes.  I  always  felt  that  Ned  Johnson  made  a  pretty  bad 
mistake  letting  a  girl  like  Eleanor,  who  worked  out  such  a  store  of 
energy  in  those  horses,  get  separated  from  them  for  long. 

Well,  about  the  colt.  Her  father  never  said  a  word  to  Eleanor 
about  his  going  to  give  her  a  horse  of  her  own.  He  kept  it  all  a 
surprise,  you  see,  so  she  would  have  it  to  think  about  during  the 
first  summer  vacation,  when  she  would  be  at  home.  It  was  to 
make  up  for  being  so  firm  about  her  getting  an  education.  She 
was  to  take  charge  of  the  colt  herself  v/hen  she  had  a  chance,  and 
then  eventually  break  him  in  toward  the  end  of  her  school,  when 
there  would  be  the  most  time  for  it.  The  colt  was  to  be  the  last 
step  in  her  riding  knowledge  the  way  the  school  was  the  last  step 
in  her  education. 

Christmas  time  came  'round,  and  Eleanor  was  home  for  the 
holidays,  looking  like  something  you  see  in  a  magazine  of  fashions 
in  all  her  city  clothes.  Folks  around  here  couldn't  quite  make  out 
what  had  happened  to  her.  It  was  easy  enough  to  see,  though,  if 
you  thought  about  it.  You  wouldn't  set  a  hound  on  a  trail  with- 
out expecting  him  to  pick  up  a  scent. 

The  first  time  I  saw  her  she  was  walking  down  town,  all  dressed 
in  black,  with  the  silliest  heels  on  her  shoes  you  ever  saw.  She 
waved  with  a  kind  of  surprised  look  on  her  face,  the  way  you'd 
recognize  an  old  suit  or  a  picture  3'ou  came  across  in  a  trunk, 
which  you  didn't  remember  having.  And  she  looked  a  little  lost, 
too,  gotten  out  so  in  a  country  town  like  this.  I  guess  we  were 
all  just  a  little  too  used  to  seeing  her  in  riding  clothes. 

Christmas  vacation,  when  I  saw  her  now  and  then,  she'd  be 
full  of  talk  about  her  class  play  and  her  art  courses  and  how  won- 
derful it  was  to  be  at  school.  It  sort  of  left  us  a  little  out  of  the 
picture.  I  asked  her  if  she'd  seen  any  horse  shows  up  there  in  New 
York,  and  she  said  yes,  she  had  gone  to  the  International,  and  it 
was  "so  interesting."  Eleanor  Johnson  calling  a  horse  show  inter- 
esting! 

Easter  vacation  she  told  the  family  about  wanting  to  go  abroad 
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next  summer.  Not  long  after  that  she  announced  her  engagement 
to  Warren  Bentley.  I  don't  know  how  she  got  around  the  parents, 
who  didn't  even  know  him  except  for  having  seen  him  once  on  a 
visit  to  New  York,  but  they  were  never  a  pair  to  stand  against  the 
girl  for  long  in  something  that  she  wanted.  He  has  money,  and 
can  give  her  a  lot.  They're  leaving  for  Europe  the  end  of  June, 
Ned  Johnson  says.  He  tries  to  look  cheerful  enough  about  it,  but 
you  can  tell.  The  way  he  lights  his  pipe  is  slower  these  days,  like 
he  was  getting  a  little  absent  minded.  He  looked  real  embarrassed 
the  day  he  told  me  Warren  Bentley  had  never  been  on  a  horse. 

So  you  see,  you  can  never  tell  how  things  will  work  out,  as  long 
as  nature  goes  along  one  way  and  women  go  along  another — which 
probably  does  not  mean  a  thing  to  you,  Mary  Anne!  You'd  best 
be  getting  back  to  your  doll.  Tomorrow  I'll  go  and  see  Ned  John- 
son about  the  colt.  If  he  lets  me  have  it,  you  may  ride  on  it  some 
day.    I'm  sure  that  Eleanor  would  have  wanted  you  to. 


Gifts  to  Life 

Jeanette  Van  Devere 

Give  not  part  of  your  heart- 
But  all. 

Give  not  part  of  your  bod}'^- 
But  all. 

Give  not  part  of  your  soul— 
But  none. 

Your  soul  belongs  to  God. 
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The  Devil  Himself 

Anne  Harrison 

ITTING  HIGH  UP  in  the  branches  of  her  favorite  tree,  the 
biggest  of  the  three  oaks  in  the  backyard,  Nancy  pondered 
over  Hfe  in  general  and  her  own  problems  in  particular.  The 
hot  August  sun  penetrated  the  thick  leaves  only  enough  to  make 
queer  little  patterns  of  light  and  dark  on  her  thin  legs.  Everything 
was  still  and  asleep  in  the  heat,  except  a  mocking  bird  in  the  next 
to  the  last  oak,  who  was  pretending  to  be  a  bob-white.  The  rough 
bark  of  the  tree  felt  solid  and  somehow  reassuring,  as  if  to  say, 
"these  foolish  people  will  only  bother  you  for  a  short  time,  and  I 
am  always  here."  She  liked  to  think  that  maybe  her  famous 
grandmother,  another  Nancy,  had  come  and  sat  on  this  same 
branch.  But  that  Nancy  had  been  brave  and  stood  on  the  front 
porch  of  her  home,  looking  small  but  proud  beside  the  tall  white 
pillars,  and  with  an  old  shot-gun  had  defied  the  Yankees  to  come 
into  her  house.  And  on  that  same  day  great-uncle  Will  had  been 
born,  and  he  always  said  that  was  why  he  hated  Yankees  so.  That 
other  Nancy  was  gone  now,  but  great-uncle  Will  and  the  tree 
were  still  here;  and  this  Nancy  was  a  coward. 

It  was  strange  that  no  one  else  had  told  her  so  before;  she  had 
known  it  for  a  long  time.  If  her  name  had  only  been  Sally  or 
Mary  or  anything  but  Nancy,  it  wouldn't  have  mattered  so  much. 
But  people  expected  so  much  when  one  had  a  grandmother  who 
with  one  gun  had  stood  up  before  practically  an  army  of  Yankees. 
Of  course  there  had  really  only  been  ten  or  twelve  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  get  food,  but  in  telling  the  story  to  visitors  the  family 
usually  forgot  that,  and  the  visitors  went  away  with  the  pictures 
of  one  small  girl  with  an  old-fashioned  gun  telling  the  combined 
armies  of  the  Potomac  that  they  could  not  enter  her  house.  And 
to  have  that  name  without  the  traditional  courage  that  went  with 
it  was  a  calamity  greater  than  any  other  in  all  of  Nancy's  thirteen 
years. 

Only  that  morning  she  and  Bob  had  been  swinging  on  the 
pasture  gate,  and  life  had  seemed  good,  and  it  was  fun  being  named 
Nancy  and  having  such  a  wonderful  older  brother.     But  now  she 
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was  in  disgrace  and  Bob  had  called  her  a  coward.  They  had  been 
idly  swinging  back  and  forth  on  the  gate,  and  she  remembered 
noticing  that  the  new  calf  had  a  brown  spot  on  its  back  not  a 
black  one  as  one  of  the  colored  men  had  said  (she  must  remember 
to  tell  that  to  Father  so  that  they  would  name  him  Browny  instead 
of  Blacky) .  Then  Bob  had  suggested  going  down  to  the  barn  and 
pretending  that  they  were  skiers  on  the  hay  as  there  was  no  snow. 
And  then  it  was  her  turn  to  jump,  and  she  stood  out  over  the  loft 
and  Bob  said,  "Jump,  you  idiot,  it  doesn't  hurt,"  but  she  couldn't 
jump.  The  pile  of  hay  looked  so  far  down,  and  it  was  impossible 
just  to  jump  off  into  space.  And  so  she  had  turned  slowly  and 
climbed  down  the  ladder,  and  as  she  did  she  heard  a  thump  and 
Bob  had  jumped  again.  As  she  got  down  on  the  bottom,  he  sat 
up  on  a  pile  of  hay,  and  with  all  of  the  scorn  of  his  sixteen  years 
said,  "Nancy,  you're  a  coward." 

If  anyone  other  than  Bob  had  said  that,  it  would  have  made 
no  very  great  difference.  But  he  was  so  wonderful  himself,  and 
played  football  on  the  school's  team,  and  all  the  boys  who'd  come 
home  to  visit  him  last  Spring  vacation  had  said  that  Bob  wasn't 
afraid  of  the  Devil  himself.  One  of  them  had  told  Mother  that 
and  he  had  blushed  a  httle  and  said  "Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  when  he 
said  Devil,  and  Mother  was  so  proud  of  Bob  that  she  had  cried. 
Joe  Carter,  the  one  with  the  red  hair  who  played  behind  bob,  be- 
cause he  was  a  "back"  and  Bob  was  a  "guard,"  said  that  he  always 
knew  that  if  Bob  was  in  front  of  him  no  one  would  get  through 
the  line.  And  when  Father  heard  that  he  almost  burst  with  pride, 
and  told  the  boys  long  stories  of  the  days  when  he  played  guard 
too,  on  the  very  same  field  that  bob  and  Joe  and  all  the  rest  played 
on  now,  and  it  had  been  an  old  field  even  then!  "When  Spring 
vacation  was  over  and  the  boys  were  on  the  train  with  three 
chocolate  cakes  made  especially  for  them.  Father  had  said  to  Bob, 
"Give  my  love  to  the  Old  Man,  and  tell  him  I  hear  that  he  has 
another  fighter  Nelson  on  his  team." 

He  and  Mother  had  talked  for  days  about  the  gentlemen  the 
Old  Man  had  been  turning  out  for  so  long,  who  weren't  afraid  of 
the  Devil  himself.  For  at  least  the  fiftieth  time  Father  had  told 
them  of  the  tablet  in  the  chapel  with  the  names  of  the  Old  Boys 
who  had  been  killed  during  the  Civil  War.  Some  had  been  on  the 
Northern  side  and  they  had  fought  against  the  others  who  were 
Southerns.    Underneath  the  list  of  names  it  said: 
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"In  memory  of  these  men,  who  Uved  and  died  like  gentlemen, 
courageously  defending  what  they  believed  to  be  right." 


The  sun  was  now  directly  overhead,  and  pouring  down  in  a 
hard  white  light.  From  where  she  sat  Nancy  could  see  the  distant 
barnyard  with  one  solitary  white  rooster  idly  pecking  in  the  dust 
for  worms  or  a  bit  of  spilled  grain.  Every  peck  would  send  up 
a  small  cloud  of  white,  hke  a  balloon,  and  before  it  died  away  an- 
other would  be  on  its  way.  Beyond  the  barn  lay  the  pasture,  the 
grass  parched  brown  by  the  hot,  dry  summer,  and  up  on  top  of 
a  small  rise  the  cows  were  grouped  under  a  tree,  idly  chewing  their 
cuds  and  swatting  at  flies  with  their  long  tails.  Everything  seemed 
burned  into  silence  now,  even  the  mocking  bird  had  left  off  its 
song.     It  was  hot. 

Suddenly  she  heard  the  dinner  gong  from  the  house;  then  the 
back  door  slammed  shut  and  there  was  fat,  black  Ella  beneath  the 
tree  peering  up,  trying  to  see  her. 

"You,  Nancy,  get  down  out  of  that  tree  right  away.  I  know 
you're  up  there,  and  if  you  don't  get  down  right  straight  I'm  sure 
going  to  tell  your  Pa.  You  know  your  great-uncle  Will  is  coming 
to  dinner,  and  you've  got  to  take  a  bath  and  dress  yourself."  With 
that  she  waddled  off  again,  and  soon  the  back  door  banged  shut 
again. 

Hating  to  face  Bob  but  knowing  it  was  useless  to  resist,  she 
climbed  down  slowly  from  branch  to  branch  and  dropped  on  to 
the  ground.  The  sun  was  blinding  and  hot  after  the  cool  dark 
of  the  tree,  and  the  brick  path  seemed  to  reflect  the  heat  up  into 
her  face.  On  each  side  of  the  path  the  pink  phlox  drooped,  the 
leaves  almost  completely  brown.  There  was  one  stalk  that  had 
come  up  an  ugly  cerise,  and  she  leaned  over  and  yanked  it  out;  it 
made  the  pink  of  the  rest  look  slightly  purplish  and  mother  hated 
purplish  pink  phlox.  Inside  the  house  it  was  cool  and  dark  again, 
and  she  went  slowly  up  the  back  stairs  hoping  to  avoid  Bob.  It 
would  be  nice  to  see  great-uncle  Will  again,  except  he  v>"ouId 
probably  tell  her  how  much  she  looked  like  grandmother. 

The  bath  and  the  fresh  dress  revived  her  somewhat  and  Ella 
came  up  and  made  her  tie  large  blue  hair  ribbons  on  the  end  of 
each  braid  of  hair.  When  her  broad  black  face  at  last  showed 
signs  of  approval,  she  allowed  Nancy  to  make  her  way  downstairs 
with  strict  orders  to  sit  quietly  in  the  parlor  until  time  for  dinner. 
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As  she  entered  the  parlor  she  saw  Bob  was  already  there,  talk- 
ing to  great-uncle  Will.  They  were  talking  about  the  school's 
chances  for  winning  the  state  championship  in  football  again. 
They  both  stood  up  and  she  went  over  and  kissed  the  old  man. 

"My,  my,  you're  a  regular  grown  lady  now.  Miss  Nancy, 
and,"  he  continued,  "the  very  image  of  your  grandmother. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  she  replied  with  a  sinking  heart.  Now  he'd 
begin  on  the  charms,  accomplishments,  beauty  and  bravery  of  that 
other  Nancy.  It  was  no  use,  she  might  as  well  tell  him  herself  that 
she  was  totally  unlike  her  grandmother,  for  he'd  find  it  out  sooner 
or  later. 

"But  I'm  not  brave  like  grandmother  was,"  she  began  in  a  fal- 
tering tone.  "I'm  afraid  to  jump  out  of  the  loft  into  the  hay- 
stack." 

Bob  looked  embarrassed,  in  fact  he  was  blushing;  maybe  he 
didn't  want  anyone  to  know  they'd  been  playing  in  the  barn,  for 
he  was  getting  a  little  old  for  such  childish  sport.  But  great-uncle 
Will  was  laughing,  and  this  was  no  laughing  matter;  she  had  just 
confessed  her  unworthiness  to  be  called  Nancy.  Now  he  was  com- 
ing over  to  her  and  kissing  her  cheeks.  Maybe  he  didn't  care  if  she 
wasn't  brave;  maybe  Father  wouldn't  be  embarrassed  to  have  a 
cowardly  daughter  either;  maybe  with  girls  it  was  different  and 
they  didn't  have  to  jump  into  haystacks  unless  they  have  a  natural 
inclination  for  it.    Now  he  was  talking  again. 

"Why,  Nancy,  I  don't  believe  I  ever  told  you  the  sequel  to  your 
grandmother's  adventure  with  the  Yankees.  I  wasn't  there  but 
I've  often  heard  it  from  Nancy  herself,  although  nowadays  people 
don't  remember  it  so  well.  They're  so  busy  making  a  heroine  out 
of  your  grandmother  that  they  forget  she  was  a  woman  too.  Any- 
way, the  next  day  after  she  had  held  the  Yankees  at  bay  so  I  could 
be  born  in  peace,  her  older  brother  and  she  were  out  walking  and 
they  came  across  a  grape-vine  swing  by  the  river.  And  your  brave 
grandmother  absolutely  refused  to  get  in  that  thing;  she  said  she 
was  almost  paralyzed  with  fright  every  time  she  even  thought 
about  swinging  out  over  the  river.  And  I  know  that  for  a  fact. 
Now  do  you  feel  any  better?" 

That  changed  everything.  If  grandmother  had  been  afraid  of 
grape-vine  swings  she  certainl}^  had  a  right  to  be  afraid  to  jump 
into  a  haystack.     Although  there  weren't  any  Yankees  to  fight 
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now,  perhaps  someday  she  would  be  able  to  equal  grandmother's 
courage.    Until  then,  however,  her  mind  would  be  at  rest. 

She  went  outdoors  into  the  sunlight  again.  The  red  of  the 
barn  glowed  warm  and  friendly,  and  the  trees  seemed  to  nod  ap- 
provingly as  a  slight  breeze  ran  through  their  leaves. 

Bob  came  out  and  joined  her,  and  silently  they  looked  out  over 
the  pasture  with  its  gate  slightly  ajar,  and  the  cows  chewing  re- 
flectively under  the  tree.  Everything  was  peaceful,  and  the  sun 
was  still  shining  bright. 

The  back  door  slammed  and  Ella  appeared  with  the  dinner 
gong.     She  saw  them  and  called.     The  back  door  slammed  again. 

They  turned  and  walked  slowly  towards  the  house. 


Inside  the  dark  parlor  the  old  man  was  muttering, 

"Dear  Nancy,  please  excuse  me;  I  know  you  never  were  afraid 
of  the  Devil  himself,  much  less  of  any  grape-vine  swing." 
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II  Magnifico 

Margaret  Roper 

HE  WAS  BORN  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Bowery,  and 
from  his  close-cropped  head  to  his  ragged  shoes  he  was  a 
Bowery  boy,  but  his  parents,  newly  landed  from  Italy  at 
the  time  of  his  birth,  called  him  Lorenzo,  and  not  all  his  Bowery 
speech  and  his  New  World  ways  could  disguise  his  ancestry,  plain 
to  be  seen  in  his  olive  skin  and  eyes  like  black  lamps.  Italian  were 
his  quick  laughter  and  tears,  his  passionate  friendships  and  sudden 
gusts  of  temper;  but  strictly  American  were  the  sturdy  indepen- 
dence that  inflated  his  five-year  old  bosom,  the  aggressive  set  of  his 
head  which  not  all  his  mother's  entreaties  could  keep  covered  with 
the  curly  crop  she  loved  so  long  as  Lorenzo  had  a  friend  in  the 
corner  barber-shop,  the  swing  of  his  baby  walk  carefully  initiated 
from  his  Bowery  friends,  and  the  woefully  tough  accent  which 
contrasted  rudely  with  his  soft  eyes  and  winsome  smile.  In  the 
conclaves  of  the  teachers  he  was  usually  referred  to  as  "The 
Pickle,"  but  a  better  title  was  that  given  him  by  Miss  Ethel,  best 
beloved  of  the  Kindergarten  teachers,  when,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  second  school  year,  she  called  him  "11  Magnifico." 

Passing  over  the  misdeeds  of  his  first  year,  we  find  his  name 
heading  the  list  of  miscreants  for  October,  when  he  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  big  sunny  room  where  two-hundred  children  worked 
and  played.  In  this  room  the  teachers  were  assembled  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  first  of  November,  going  over  the  monthly  reports. 

"And  here,"  said  Miss  Ethel,  raising  her  pretty  brown  eyes 
appealingly  to  the  Principal,  "is  Lorenzo's  report.  It  is  not  very 
good,  I  admit,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  will  do  better  next  month." 

"Suppose  you  read  it  to  us,"  the  Principal  suggested,  knowing 
that  Miss  Ethel  had  a  soft  spot  in  her  heart  for  all  small  offenders. 

The  circle  settled  back  to  enjoy  itself,  and  Miss  Ethel  began. 

"I  think  that  I  had  better  explain  it  as  I  go  along,"  she  said 
anxiously.  It  is  really  not  as  bad  as  it  sounds.  First  week,  Mon- 
day: tied  Etta's  braids  to  her  chair.  Wednesday:  upset  his  mug 
trying  to  pull  away  Joseph's.     This  was  really  an  accident  as 
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Joseph  had  made  a  face  at  him.  Thursday:  stuck  a  pin  in  Mrs. 
Gregory's  leg  to  see  if  she  was  real." 

A  ripple  of  laughter  went  around  the  circle,  for  Mrs.  Gregory, 
the  caretaker,  was  so  old  that  a  child  might  well  be  forgiven  for 
wishing  to  investigate  her.  Miss  Ethel  seems  encouraged  by  this 
laughter  and  continued  bravely. 

"Second  week,  Monday:  very  good  except  for  going  to  sleep 
on  Etta's  lap.  Tuesday:  knocked  Michael  down  when  he  was 
about  to  lead  the  line  and  stamped  on  him.  That  was  not  really 
his  fault,"  pleaded  Miss  Ethel.  "Michael  called  him  a  wop  and 
you  know  how  Lorenzo  prides  himself  on  being  a  genuine  Ameri- 
can. Michael  just  arrived  from  Ireland  last  month,  and  if  his 
uncle  wasn't  a  policeman  he  wouldn't  dare  to  speak  to  Lorenzo 
that  way." 

"Proceed,"  said  the  Principal  sternly. 

Miss  Ethel  quavered  a  bit  before  the  sharp  voice,  and  her  hands 
shook  as  she  took  up  the  paper  again. 

"Thursday:  being  allowed  to  give  the  canary  its  crumbs,  he 
emptier  them  down  Etta's  back  and  she  had  to  be  undressed  be- 
fore the  prickling  could  be  stopped.  "Miss  Ethel  paused  doubt- 
fully as  the  principal  looked  up. 

"Etta  seems  to  suffer  considerably  from  Lorenzo,"  he  said. 

"She  admires  him  very  much,"  said  Miss  Ethel.  "I  think  that 
she  is  secretly  proud  of  his  attentions  although  they  invariably 
reduce  her  to  tears.  She  cries  more  than  ever  if  she  is  separated 
from  him.  Friday:  got  his  finer  bitten  pulling  the  squirrel's  fur. 
That  really  hurt  him  a  good  deal,"  she  explained.  "I  think  that 
he  was  sufficiently  punished  that  time  by  the  pain." 

"I  saw  him,"  remarked  the  Principal.  "He  was  sitting  quite 
idly  at  the  top  of  the  table,  his  bandaged  finger  the  center  of  ad- 
miration. As  far  as  I  could  make  out  the  children  seemed  to  con- 
sider him  a  kind  of  hero  and  martyr." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Miss  Ethel  hurriedly.  "I  explained  to  them 
how  cruel  it  was  of  Lorenzo.  Joseph  said  he  thought  it  was  cruel- 
ler of  the  squirrel.  I  told  him  that  Lorenzo  had  hurt  the  squirrel 
first,  and  he  said  we  always  told  them  that  good  children  were 
kind  even  if  they  were  hurt  and  that  I  said  only  last  week  that  it 
was  a  good  squirrel.  I  really  find  Joseph  very  trying;  I  think  that 
perhaps  Miss  Grace  might  have  more  success  with  him." 
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"No,  thank  you,"  said  Miss  Grace  firmly.  "My  hands  are 
quite  full  with  the  Slavonsky  triplets." 

Wednesday  seems  to  have  been  an  off  day  with  Lorenzo,"  com- 
mented the  Principal.     "Wasn't  he  feeling  quite  himself?" 

"Wednesday  his  mother  kept  him  at  home  to  look  after  the 
twins,"  explained  Miss  Ethel.  "Well,  the  record  is  about  the  same 
all  along,  but  I  am  sure  that  this  is  only  the  mischief  in  him  coming 
out  and  that  he  will  do  better.  He  is  really  the  most  lovable  of  all 
my  charges  and  full  of  good  impulses." 

"Well,"  said  the  Principal,  a  bit  scornfully,  "let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  bring  out  those  good  impulses.  We  cannot  have  the  entire 
room  upset  because  one  child  chooses  to  be  mischievious.  If  the 
bad  instincts  cannot  be  kept  within  bounds,  so  that  they  are  not 
a  hinderance  to  the  others,  Lorenzo  must  be  dealt  with  by  stern 
measures  even  if  it  means  his  leaving  the  school." 

"I  will  try,"  murmured  Miss  Ethel,  feeling  personal  blame  in 
the  words  of  the  Principal.  "He  needs  so  badly  the  food  and 
amusement  that  we  can  give  him  here.  Please  let  me  try  a  little 
longer;  I  am  sure  that  he  will  improve  as  soon  as  he  becomes  in- 
terested in  his  work." 

So  it  was  left  and  Miss  Ethel  started  in  to  put  the  fear  of  God 
and  of  the  Principal  into  Lorenzo.  She  had  a  gentle  talk  with  him 
and  pointed  out  how  quietly  the  other  children  were  working,  and 
suggested  that  a  spirit  of  love  was  what  was  needed. 

"Suppose  you  were  the  leader  for  the  day,"  she  suggested,  "and 
Michael  stuck  a  pin  in  you  as  you  did  to  Abraham,  could  you  go 
on  leading  the  line?" 

"Yep,"  said  Lorenzo,  with  a  nod  of  the  curly  head. 

"What?     With  Michael  pricking  you  from  behind?" 

"Naw.    When  I'd  swoted  him!" 

"You  may  begin  your  work,"  said  Miss  Ethel,  leading  the 
youthful  rebel  to  his  seat.  "And  remember  that  you  are  going  to 
try  to  love  your  little  friends  today  instead  of  teasing  them." 

Lorenzo  hastily  gulped  down  his  mug  of  milk,  and  turned 
upon  Etta  who  had  been  shyly  striving  to  attract  his  attention. 
Suddenly  he  abandoned  his  mug  and  flung  a  sticky  arm  around 
her  much  befrilled  ruffle,  and  planted  a  milky  kiss  upon  her  im- 
maculate cheek. 

"She  says  we  got  to  love  'em  all,"  he  shouted  in  her  ear.  "I'm 
lovin'  you." 
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Even  Etta's  hero-worship  could  not  withstand  this  assault 
upon  her  passion  for  cleanliness,  and  burying  her  shining  braids 
in  her  apron,  she  burst  into  loud  wails.  Sobbing  bitterly  she  was 
led  away  by  Mrs.  Gregory  to  be  washed  and  soothed  and  com- 
forted, while  Miss  Ethel  departed  with  Lozenzo  for  the  cloak- 
room, where  she  longed  for  a  switch  and  freedom  from  a  soft 
heart.  But  when  she  had  stood  the  culprit  before  her,  the  terror 
of  the  kindergarten  had  vanished,  and  only  a  very  small  and 
drooping  boy  met  her  gaze,  his  little  fists  clenched  in  an  effort  to 
retain  his  hard-won  manhood. 

"Now  Lorenzo,"  she  said,  hardening  her  heart  against  the  baby 
mouth,  "you  have  been  a  very  naughty  little  boy  and  we  don't 
want  anyone  to  be  naughty  here.  You  v/ouldn't  like  it  if  we 
never  let  you  made  any  more  posters,  would  you?" 

A  shake  of  the  head  met  her  question. 

"Nor  feed  the  canary?" 

Another  and  more  tremulous  shake  followed. 

"Nor  sing  the  songs?  Nor  get  the  work  from  the  cupboards, 
nor  lead  the  line?" 

"I  ain't  never  led  the  line,"  said  a  very  small  voice. 

"No,  because  you  have  never  been  good  enough.  I  am  wait- 
ing for  the  day  when  I  can  say,  'You  lead  the  line  this  morning, 
Lorenzo'." 

A  long,  quivering  sigh  was  her  only  answer. 

"But  that  day  never  comes." 

Gone  was  the  American  training  and  the  Bowery  swagger.  A 
moist  and  agitated  mass  hurled  itself  upon  Miss  Ethel,  a  curly  head 
dropped  upon  her  shoulder,  a  pair  of  dusty  boots  wriggled  in  her 
lap,  and  a  broken  voice  said  sobbingly, 

"Please  Miss  Ethel,  I'm  goin'  to  be  awful  good." 

"Well,  I  hope  so,  because  when  you  tease  poor  Etta — " 

"I  don't  go  for  to  tease  her;  she's  so  awful  fat,  you  know!" 

Yes,  Miss  Ethel  knew.  Often  she  had  longed  to  poke  Etta's 
placid  surface  and  goad  her  into  originality. 

"And  when  you  fight  with  Michael — " 

"I  ain't  fightin'  wid  him  no  more.  I'm  friends  on  his  uncle, 
de  cop." 

"That's  nice,  dear.  And  you  will  try  to  be  quiet  and  not  dis- 
turb us  any  more?" 
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"Sure.  Say,  Miss  Ethel,  I  don't  kiss  Etta  'cause  I  love  her.  I 
got  anodder  girl." 

"Yes,  dear?" 

"Sure,  I  kiss  her." 

"Do  ou  really,"  marvelled  Miss  Ethel.  "I  hope  you  wash  your 
face  first?" 

"Sure!" 

He  v/riggled  off  the  friendly  lap,  and  rushed  to  the  basin  where 
he  underwent  a  hasty  and  distasteful  operation,  and  came  back 
polishing  his  face  on  his  sleeve.  Once  more  he  scrambled  up  and 
imprinted  a  damp  kiss  on  Miss  Ethel's  cheek. 

"I  got  an  awful  crush  on  you,"  whispered  Lorenzo,  son  of 
Italy. 

For  several  days  all  went  peacefully.  Lorenzo  refrained  from 
mischief  so  steadily  that  Miss  Ethel  glowed  with  pride,  and  the 
kindergarten  hummed  like  a  bee -hive  with,  the  steady  industry 
which  was  no  longer  broken  by  Etta's  sobs  or  Michael's  war-shouts. 
Then  came  the  Friday  before  Thanksgiving  when  Miss  Ethel  un- 
folded to  her  alien  flock  the  joys  of  the  Pilgrim  festival,  and  dis- 
closed to  their  dazzled  eyes  a  vision  of  endless  turkeys  and  ice 
cream.  Very  skillfully  she  drew  a  picture  of  the  little  boys  and 
girls  who  had  no  happy  kindergarten  to  go  to.  Here  she  paused 
artfully,  and  Maddelena  Orsini,  youngest  and  poorest  of  her 
charges,  declared,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm, 

"Ah,  giv-a  to  de  drefful  poor!" 

So  said  one  and  all,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  nothing  was  theirs 
to  give.  But  by  Monday  morning  one  had  brought  a  treasured 
handful  of  raisins,  another  held  a  battered  orange  lovingly  in  his 
grimy  fist,  and  laid  it  on  the  table  with  shining  eyes,  a  third  had 
entered  proudly  with  a  couple  of  chocolate-creams,  you  get  three 
for  a  penny  but  one  had  met  its  fate  on  the  road  to  the  school, 
and  before  the  kindergarten  closed  on  Wednesday  the  center  table 
was  laden  with  offerings.    All  wanted  to  do  their  part. 

"I'm  bringing  a  turkey,"  announced  Michael,  burning  to 
maintain  his  prestige. 

The  eyes  of  the  circle  widened  and  a  gasp  of  admiration  went 
around  the  table. 

"Not  a  whole  turkey,  Michael?"  asked  Miss  Ethel,  secretly 
much  impressed. 
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"Oh,  I  dunno,"  responded  Michael,  with  the  air  of  a  miUion- 
aire.     "Me  uncle  gives  him  to  me." 

So  great  was  the  faith  of  the  Kindergarten  in  Michael's  uncle 
that  they  accepted  his  statement  without  a  demur.  Was  he  not 
one  of  the  powers  of  the  land  whose  nod  was  sufficient  to  stop  the 
largest  of  the  trucks,  and  could  he  not  send  you  to  the  prison  if 
you  did  not  obey  him?  When  Michael  appeared  the  next  morn- 
ing with  a  small  pot  of  boney  turkey,  such  was  the  glamour  cast 
over  the  gift  by  the  sender  of  it,  that  the  children  were  as  much 
impressed  as  if  the  whole  bird  itself  had  walked  into  the  room. 

Only  one  dark  spot  marred  the  sunshine  of  that  week  of  happy 
giving.  One  child  alone  came  empty-handed  and  sat  silent  amid 
the  excited  chattering  of  his  mates.  Nor  was  there  comfort  at 
home.  The  father  had  been  in  the  hospital  for  six  weeks,  and  well 
did  Lorenzo's  mother  know,  with  that  bitter  knowledge  that  is 
the  heritage  of  the  poor,  that  the  doctor  and  the  landlord  and 
grocer  were  still  waiting  for  their  money.  Nor  could  Miss  Ethel 
comfort  the  boy  for  Lorenzo  still  walked  the  Bowery  as  befitted 
the  future  boss,  and  his  answer  to  what  he  would  bring  as  his 
offering  was  always  cocksure  and  independent.  Only  Lorenzo 
himself,  proud  and  secretly  hurt,  knew  how  feverishly  he  watched 
the  gutters,  seeking  ever  some  stray  fruit  or  flower  that  might 
have  fallen  there. 

Thanksgiving  morning  dawned  bright  and  cold,  and  Lorenzo 
drew  the  thin  red  sweater  over  an  aching  heart.  Today  the  box 
was  to  be  packed  and  sent  out  and  the  children  were  to  have  a 
feast  of  their  own.  Lorenzo  knew  that  he  could  not  keep  up  the 
bluff  any  longer,  and  his  baby  ej^es  filled  with  tears  as  he  realized 
that  he  alone  would  come  empty-handed.  No  imagination  of  his 
could  pierce  beyond  the  black  today  into  a  brighter  tomorrow, 
for  he  was  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows,  and  out  of  his  great 
love  he  had  nothing  to  bring  Miss  Ethel. 

With  drooping  head  he  started  to  cross  the  street  where  the 
elevated  thunders  overhead  and  the  great  drays  clatter  over  the 
cobbles,  when  a  sudden  shout  caused  him  to  spring  aside,  as  a  big 
market  wagon  swung  around  the  corner.  On  the  tailboard  stood 
a  man  hastily  tying  burlap  over  the  heads  of  a  dozen  barrels,  and 
as  the  wagon  lurched  he  slipped  and,  catching  at  a  barrel,  knocked 
two  great  glowing  apples  into  the  gutter,  where  they  rolled  to 
Lorenzo's  feet.     As  he  made  a  dive  for  them  a  newsboy  shoved 
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him  aside  and  when  the  skirmish  was  over  each  boy  had  one  apple. 
Lorenzo  caught  the  fruit  to  his  breast.  Furtively  he  looked  around 
and  encountered  the  gaze  of  Michael's  uncle  who  was  watching 
him  with  a  grin. 

"Mine,"  shouted  Lorenzo.     "All  mine,  see?" 

The  policeman  nodded  good-humoredly. 

"  'Tis  a  foine  chance  ye're  having  this  morning,  lad.  'Twill 
do  nicely  for  yer  dinner  I'm  thinking." 

But  Lorenzo  had  already  fled  with  an  exultant  whoop,  carry- 
ing the  pride  of  Dutchess  County  with  him.  Such  fruit  was  not 
within  his  ken,  and  his  empty  little  stomach  cried  out  sharply  and 
he  raised  it  wolfishly  to  his  teeth,  his  mouth  watering  like  a  dog's. 
But  even  as  he  flung  back  his  head  to  savour  the  luscious  treasure, 
something  struck  across  his  line  of  vision  and  arrested  his  hand, 
High  above  him,  three  blocks  away,  hung  the  great  gold  sign  of 
the  Parrish  House:  the  gold  sign  which  meant  to  him  sunshine  and 
love  and  play  and  Miss  Ethel.  For  a  long  moment  he  stared  blindly 
forward,  intent  only  on  laying  his  fruit  on  the  table  and  seeing 
Miss  Ethel's  look  of  wonder  and  admiration.  But  before  he  had 
gone  half  a  block  he  lagged,  his  heart  beating  heavily,  and  his 
breath  coming  in  gasps.  Certainly  he  had  wanted  to  give  some- 
thing, but  he  had  never  dreamed  of  anything  like  this!  Who 
could  expect  him  to  give  up  such  an  apple?  He  thought  of  the 
other  apple  which  might  also  have  been  his,  and  he  felt  that  since 
he  only  had  one  he  had  a  right  to  eat  it.  His  hand  rose  again  but 
dropped  as  he  remembered  the  Kindergarten  rooms.  Those  chil- 
dren who  had  no  Miss  Ethel  to  come  to!  He  must  give  them  his 
apple,  but  first  he  would  see  what  it  was  like.  No  one  could  blame 
him  if  he  took  just  a  tiny  taste,  not  even  a  taste,  he  would  only  set 
his  teeth  in  it  and  let  the  juice  squirt  into  his  mouth.  He  cuddled 
it  lovingly  with  his  lips,  his  teeth  pressed  against  the  polished  skin, 
and  there  he  stopped.  This  wasn't  his  apple;  he  was  going  to  give 
it  to  the  "drefful  poor."  Michael  would  stare,  Joseph  would  be 
angry  because  Lorenzo  had  bested  him,  Etta  would  admire  him 
more  than  ever,  and  Miss  Ethel  would  call  him  her  boy.  His  chest 
puffed  out  and  he  had  covered  another  block  while  he  thought 
what  a  fine  fellow  he  was;  but  within  sight  of  the  big  doors  his 
resolution  faltered  and  he  clutched  the  apple  convulsively,  realiz- 
ing how  very  near  he  was  to  losing  it  forever.    He  raised  it  again 
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to  his  nostrils  and  inhaled  the  fragrance  long  and  dizzily.  What 
should  a  Bowery  boy  know  of  philanthropy? 

Inside  the  Kindergarten  the  line  was  formed.  The  musician 
had  struck  the  opening  chords,  the  children  were  shifting  their  feet 
in  preparation  for  the  march  to  the  auditorium,  the  Principal  was 
raising  his  hand  to  give  the  starting  signal,  and  Miss  Ethel  was 
looking  around  anxiously  for  her  missing  charge,  when  through 
the  open  doorway,  wild-eyed  and  panting,  the  tears  still  wet  on 
his  olive  cheeks,  the  smiles  breaking  through  the  dirt,  with  erect 
head  and  triumphant  shout,  Lorenzo  hurled  himself  upon  Miss 
Ethel. 

"I  brought  yer  an  apple,"  he  cried.  "Mine,  all  mine,  an'  I  gives 
it  to  yer,"  and  he  held  out  his  hands  in  which  rested  the  pride  of 
Duchess  County,  its  crim.son  covering  completely  encircled  by 
loving  teeth-marks,  but  not  in  one  place  pierced  through.  That 
day  had  the  great  gold  sign  paid  for  itself. 

And  Miss  Ethel,  catching  him  up,  set  him  at  the  head  of  the 
line  where,  although  far  below  the  Kindergarten  standard  of 
cleanliness,  he  led  the  march  as  befitted  a  future  boss,  much  to  the 
discomfiture  of  his  rivals  trudging  along  in  the  rear. 

"To  think,"  murmured  Miss  Grace,  setting  the  last  baby  on 
its  feet  as  the  line  swept  by  her  unsteadib/,  "to  think  of  'The 
Pickle'  being  the  one  to  lead  the  line  on  Thanksgiving  day!" 

But  Miss  Ethel,  placing  the  apple  lovingly  on  the  apex  of  the 
pyramid,  turned  upon  her  scornfully. 

"Pickle  indeed,"  she  said.  "Look  at  him  marching  b\"  and 
doubt  his  ancestrv  if  vou  can.     Lorenzo  II  Masnifico!" 
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Book  Review 

Brother  Petroc's  Return,  by  S.  M.  C,  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  New  York,  1937. 

The  story  of  Brother  Petroc's  Return  is  based  on  a  miracle,  but 
that  miracle,  strange  as  it  is,  is  accepted  without  question  by  the 
reader,  and,  indeed,  rings  truer  than  the  subplot  which  is  a  quite 
possible  occurrence.  Brother  Petroc,  a  Benedictine  monk  who 
died  in  the  sixteenth  century,  comes  to  life  in  the  twentieth  to 
become  again  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  in  his  old  monastery 
on  the  rugged  coast  of  Cornwall. 

There  is  great  beauty  in  the  telling  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
miracle  and  brave  meeting  of  the  perplexing  new  life  which  is 
before  him,  and  of  the  loving  attempts  of  the  monks  to  help  him. 
A  few  characters  stand  out  as  individuals  in  their  relation  to 
Brother  Petroc,  portrayed  by  their  reactions  clearly  and  simply 
and  with  great  sympathy. 

But  it  is  not  with  types  of  people  that  the  author  is  concerned. 
Rather  it  is  with  the  contrast  of  two  ages  of  religion.  The  religion 
of  Brother  Petroc,  though  he  is  an  extremely  intelligent  and 
learned  man,  is  the  old  simple  mystical  faith  full  of  reverence  and 
humility  which  the  modern  world  seems  in  large  part  to  have  lost. 
Thrown  suddenly  in  contact  with  varying  forms  of  modern  reli- 
gion from  that  of  his  brother  monks  down  to  the  lowest  form  of 
self-conscious  perverted  "pseudo-mysticism,"  the  son  of  the  six- 
teenth century  is  almost  overcome  by  the  shock  of  these  new 
things  so  different  from  all  that  he  knows.  In  the  end,  however, 
when  Brother  Petroc  triumphs  gloriously  over  his  doubt,  the  faith 
of  even  the  best  of  the  other  monks  suffers  by  the  contrast,  to  say 
nothing  of  that  of  those  outside  of  the  monastery. 

Probably  this  is  not  a  great  book;  perhaps  as  some  critics  have 
said  it  is  not  even  very  well  worked  out.  But  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
book,  with  a  fine  quality  of  feeling  and  appreciation  which  more 
than  makes  up  for  its  deficiencies. 

M.  B.-S,  '38. 
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The  Downfall  of  Prince 
Vladistar 

Martha  Fuller 

ALONG  TIME  AGO,  back  in  those  benighted  days  when  there 
were  many  different  rehgions  prevalent,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  require  their  adherents  to  mortify  themselves 
in  various  ways  as  proofs  of  faith,  there  lived  in  a  far-off  country 
a  king  named  Khranos.  This  king  was  very  rich,  having  success- 
fully propitiated  the  right  gods  at  the  right  times  and  thereby  been 
victorious  in  his  wars,  of  which  there  had  been  a  good  many.  He 
lived  in  a  marble  palace  compared  to  which  the  splendor  of  the 
Taj  Mahal  is  as  nothing.  The  coffers  of  his  treasury  were  bursting 
with  gold,  and  his  vast  collection  of  crowns  and  sceptres  blazed 
with  precious  stones  of  uncounted  carats  and  fabulous  size.  The 
grounds  of  his  palace  resembled  a  veritable  Eden,  where  shrill- 
voiced  peacocks  paraded  across  emerald  terraces,  slender-throated 
swans  sailed  on  gleaming  lakes,  and  nightingales  embroidered 
the  breathless  silence  of  the  hanging  gardens  with  golden  song. 
Khranos  had  also  one  hundred  and  one  beautiful  wives,  for  like 
most  exacting  religions,  his  had  its  compensations  also,  and  polyg- 
amy was  the  order  of  the  day.  These  ladies  were  selected  from 
among  the  fairest  of  his  realm  by  his  royal  self,  he  being  through 
long  experience  a  connoisseur  of  feminine  pulchritude.  In  short, 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  lacking  to  make  his  life  an  idyllic  one. 
However,  there  occurred  one  day  a  discordant  note  in  the 
harmony  of  the  King's  existence,  and  this  was  brought  about,  un- 
fortunately enough,  by  his  son,  Vladistar,  who  was  a  handsome 
young  man  much  beloved  by  Khranos  and  by  all  the  court.  Vla- 
distar was  the  heir  to  the  throne,  was,  in  fact,  the  King's  only  son. 
For  although  Khranos  had  numerous  children,  all  save  only  Vla- 
distar were  girls.  Naturally  Khranos  was  very  sensitive  about  this, 
and  looked  upon  Vladistar  in  the  light  of  distinct  achievement. 
And  indeed,  the  young  prince  was  a  son  to  be  proud  of.  He  ex- 
celled in  all  games  of  skill,  was  in  great  demand  as  a  fourth  in 
zrana,  which  was  the  equivalent  of  our  modern  bridge,  and  had 
a  superlative  sense  of  humor.    Moreover,  he  was  a  paragon  in  war. 
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having  slain  with  his  own  hands  at  the  age  of  twelve  three  rival 
kings,  whose  beards  he  then  wove  into  a  prayer  rug  for  his  grateful 
father.  In  appearance  Vladistar  left  little  to  be  desired.  His 
brown  locks  were  perfectly  waved,  his  chiseled  features  were  per- 
fectly perfect,  and  in  addition  this  youth  had  the  longest,  curliest 
eyelashes  imaginable.  Nonetheless,  Vladistar  was  singled  out  to 
cause  the  one  difficulty  in  the  otherwise  tranquil  life  of  Khranos. 

The  trouble  came  about  in  this  fashion:  on  one  of  his  weekly 
visits  to  the  groves  of  the  sacred  monkeys,  the  King's  eye  was 
caught  and  held  by  the  sight  of  a  lovely  maiden.  She  was  seated 
on  a  mossy  bank  feeding  the  simiam  creatures  from  a  basket  by 
her  side,  which  was  strictly  against  the  rules,  since  the  sacred  diges- 
tions were  assiduously  protected.  But  Khranos  ignored  the  breach 
of  one  of  his  most  important  laws.  Observing  the  maiden's  soft 
golden  skin,  melting  black  eyes,  and  long  and  shining  hair,  he  was 
i.nmediately  struck  with  the  notion  that  one  hundred  and  two 
wives  are  better  than  one  hundred  and  one.  The  girl  herself,  how- 
ever, had  caught  sight  of  the  peerless  Vladistar,  who  was  in  his 
father's  retinue,  and  her  virginial  heart  was  devastated.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  eyelashes,  at  any  rate,  instead  of  being  overjoyed  at  the 
King's  proposal  of  marriage,  the  maiden,  whose  name  was  Hsura- 
hilah.  flatly  stated  her  preference  for  the  handsome  prince.  She 
should  not  be  blamed  too  harshly  for  this  lack  of  diplomacy,  for 
she  was  extremely  young  and  naive,  the  King  was  extremely  portly, 
and  Vladistar's  eyelashes  were  extremely  long.  But  Khranos  took 
none  of  these  things  into  consideration.  Between  paroxysms  of 
rage,  he  swore  that  Vladistar  should  die  for  this  insult  to  his  dig- 
nity. 

Public  opinion  was  strongly  against  the  death  of  the  beloved 
prince.  But  in  the  flashing  eyes  of  Khranos  his  subjects  saw  re- 
flected the  flashing  swords  of  his  capable  beheaders,  and  the  discon- 
tent was  confined  to  whispers  and  mutterings,  while  Vladistar  was 
confined  to  a  dungeon.  His  death  was  set  for  the  following  day. 
He  was  to  be  thrown  into  a  pit  with  the  royal  lions,  and  the  entire 
population  was  to  witness  his  subsequent  dismembering.  The 
weeping  Hsurahilah  was  also  to  look  upon  the  death  for  which  her 
lack  of  tact  was  responsible.  The  realrn  seethed  with  excitement. 
Bets  were  placed  on  the  length  of  time  the  prince  would  remain 
whole,  and  the  good  citizens  anxiously  scanned  the  sky  and  prayed 
to  the  sacred  monkeys  for  good  weather. 
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There  existed,  however,  a  circumstance  upon  which  no  one 
counted.  It  seems  that  the  keeper  of  the  royal  Hons,  finding  time 
somewhat  heavy  on  his  hands  at  intervals,  had  occupied  himself  in 
learning  the  language  of  the  lions,  a  feat  which  was  comparatively 
simple  for  him,  since  he  had  to  listen  to  it  so  constantly.  Quite  a 
pleasant  relationship  was  thus  established,  the  lions  told  him  of 
their  jungle  exploits  and  he  in  turn  kept  them  posted  on  the  cur- 
rent events  of  the  day.  And  often  the  lions  met  the  distinguished 
courtiers  and  ministers  of  the  state  about  whom  their  keeper  had 
told  them  in  the  form  of  meat.  Now  this  keeper  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  prince,  and  he  had  no  intention  of  allowing  his  idol 
to  be  mangled  before  the  gaping  mob.  He  therefore  willingly 
sacrificed  a  night's  rest,  employing  the  nocturnal  hours  in  teaching 
Vladistar  the  language  of  the  lions. 

Next  morning  the  sides  of  the  long  pit  were  lined  with  specta- 
tors; in  the  trees  nearby  perched  those  who  could  not  get  standing 
room,  like  huge  vultures  waiting  for  the  kill.  They  had  been  wait- 
ing since  dawn.  Many  had  brought  box  lunches;  all  wore  bright 
expressions  of  anticipation.  The  royal  box  was  hung  with  purple, 
and  there  stood  the  unhappy  maiden  beside  the  scowling  King. 
The  trumpets  blared  as  Vladistar  was  led  forth,  the  sun  glorifying 
his  beauty.  Indeed,  he  was  clad  in  little  more  than  sunlight,  and 
many  a  sigh  went  up  from  among  the  onlookers  at  the  thought  of 
the  imminent  sacrifice  of  such  perfection.  The  tears  of  Hsura- 
hilah  fell  thick  and  fast  into  the  pit  that  was  soon  to  run  with  the 
prince's  blood. 

Then  the  great  doors  of  the  lion  caverns  swung  wide,  and  the 
giant  yellow  beasts  came  bounding  forth.  Vladistar  advanced 
toward  them,  spoke  in  his  newly-acquired  tongue,  and  the  animals 
leaped  about  him  like  playful  dogs.  Before  the  astounded  eyes  of 
the  King  and  the  people,  Vladistar  and  the  royal  lions  conversed 
amiably  in  lion  language.  Khranos  was  thunderstruck!  He  saw 
that  his  son  understood  the  lions  perfectly,  although  it  sounded 
like  just  so  much  roaring  to  him.  And  he  was  quick  to  recognize 
a  miracle  by  a  voJfe  face.  He  straightway  issued  an  order  that  the 
prince  was  to  be  elevated  from  the  lowliness  of  the  pit,  and  when 
this  was  done  he  commanded  that  Vladistar  and  Hsurahilah  be  wed 
at  that  instant  before  the  assembly  gathered  to  witness  a  death  and 
now  so  woefully  disappointed.  After  all,  he  reflected,  the  people 
were  due  some  excitement,  and  he  did  have  his  other  wives  to  con- 
sole him  for  the  loss  of  Hsurahilah.     The  high  priest  of  the  cult, 
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who  himself  rather  resembled  a  sacred  monkey  stepped  forward 
with  outstretched  hand  to  pronounce  the  binding  words.  But 
Vladistar  was  quicker.  In  a  ringing  voice  he  declared  to  all  that 
he  had  never  professed  love  for  Hsurahilah  and  would  have  none 
of  her.  The  maiden  was  transfixed  with  amazement  for  only  a 
moment.  She  snatched  from  the  King's  limp  grasp  his  golden 
sceptre,  headed  with  a  diamond  the  size  of  an  ostrich  egg,  and 
drawing  back  her  lovely  arm  she  felled  the  prince  with  one  blow. 
Vladistar  lay  lifeless  at  the  feet  of  Hsurahilah  whom  he  had 
spurned.  The  vast  multitude  stood  in  stricken  silence.  Then 
from  the  depths  of  his  one  hundred  and  one-fold  wisdom  spoke 
King  Khranos: 

"O  thou  speaker  of  lion  language,"  he  said,  "why  didst  thou 
not  learn  the  language  of  women?" 


REVOLT 


Jeanne  Van  Devere 

Damn  our  dependence! 
Why  can't  the  soul  stand  free 
From  all  but  God? 
Why  must  we  toss  on  the  sea 
Of  other  peoples'  emotion? 

Riding  to  the  crest  of  love's  wave — 

Sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 

In  sorrow  or  incomprehension 

Of  their  ever-changing  desires? 

Life,  grant  me  power  to  burn  these  bonds 

With  all  of  revolt's  surging  fires. 


R' 
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An  Interlude 

Margaret  Vallance 

AiN  CAME  DOWN  in  great  torrents,  disrupting  traflEc  all  over 
the  city,  while  luckless  pedestrians  huddled  under  awnings 
and  in  doorways.  Intent  shoppers,  businessmen,  street 
idlers,  the  well-dressed  and  the  ill-dressed  alike  sought  shelter  from 
the  sudden  downpour.  Before  long,  cars  came  to  rescue  many  of 
those  marooned,  but  others  were  compelled  to  remain,  with  their 
backs  to  the  March  wind.  Among  these  was  a  gaunt  woman  in 
an  ill-fitting  coat  of  non-descript  color  and  an  ancient  hat.  It 
was  impossible  to  tell  whether  she  was  young  or  old.  The  lined 
and  reddened  face  and  the  hands  that  clasped  a  stout  leather  shop- 
ping bag,  filled  with  paper- wrapped  parcels,  had  been  weathered 
by  constant  labor.  The  uncomplaining  feet,  bulging  against 
cracked  patent  leather  shoes,  were  a  mute  epitome. 

Now  and  then  she  cast  an  eye  outward.  Finally,  hunching  her 
shoulders  together,  she  sallied  forth  from  her  retreat  besid.;  a 
crowded  dime  store.  Presently  the  beating  rain  forced  her  to  stop. 
No  awning  or  wide  doorway  was  within  sight,  there  was  nothing 
except  a  small  candy  shop,  wedged  between  two  office  buildings. 
Grasping  her  bag  with  renewed  desperation,  she  ventured  into  this 
refuge. 

Gay  green  and  white  walls  and  rows  of  shining  tables,  each 
bearing  a  tiny  vase  of  flowers,  met  her  gaze.  A  counter,  laden 
with  innumerable  varieties  of  candy  in  beribboned  boxes  and 
packages,  ran  along  one  side  of  the  wall.  She  looked  around  hesi- 
tantly, expecting  at  any  moment  to  be  ejected,  when  a  trim  httle 
waitress  appeared  at  her  elbow.  This  apparition  guided  her  to  a 
table  in  the  corner  and,  popping  down  a  card  before  her,  vanished. 
In  an  instant  she  was  back  again,  bringing  a  glass  of  water  and  a 
paper  napkin.  Then  she  asked,  with  an  engaging  smile,  "Would 
you  like  to  order  now?" 

Timidly  Martha  replied,  "What — what  can  I  get?"  The  girl 
pointed  to  the  card  before  her.  The  double-page  of  items  was 
distinctly  terrifying.  "Oh,"  she  began  helplessly,  with  an  anxious 
look  at  the  door,  when  the  waitress  broke  in. 
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"Why  don't  you  try  some  chicken  soup?  It's  very  good  today, 
piping  hot!  Tea  and  toast  would  be  nice  with  it,  too."  There 
was  no  denying  the  kindly  interest  in  her  face. 

"Wouldn't  it  cost  more  than  a  quarter?" 

"Why,  no,"  said  the  girl  quickly.  "In  fact,  it  will  be  exactly 
twenty-five  cents." 

Martha  Stevens  came  to  a  momentous  decision.  In  her  life  one 
did  not  lightly  spend  even  a  quarter  when  it  was  possible  to  spend 
less,  but  this  afternoon  she  felt  strangely  reckless.  "All  right, 
then."  And  she  fumbled  in  her  worn  purse.  But  the  waitress  had 
disappeared  again. 

Martha  dared  a  look  around.  The  place  was  entirely  empty 
save  for  two  young  women  carrying  on  an  animated  conversation 
over  their  sandwiches.  In  this  quiet  after  the  mad  scramble  of  the 
city  outside  she  relaxed  unconsciously.  Now  she  discovered  that 
she  was  soaking  wet.  The  little  waitress  remarked  on  this  when 
she  came  back.  "My,  but  it's  raining  out!  Let  me  take  your  coat 
and  hat  and  hang  them  over  the  radiator  so  they  won't  be  quite 
as  damp."  Before  Martha  knew  it  she  was  divested  of  her  wet 
garments. 

Casting  another  surreptitious  look  about,  she  settled  more  com- 
fortably in  her  chair  and  tasted  the  inviting  soup.  It  was  indeed, 
as  the  waitress  had  promised,  good.  Renewed  vitality  flowed 
through  her  body. 

Outside,  the  early  winter  twilight  was  settling  in  and  suddenly 
little  lamps  all  over  the  room  were  turned  on  by  some  unseen  me- 
chanism. Martha  stared,  fascinated.  The  soft  lighting,  the  fresh 
colors,  and,  above  all,  the  general  brightness  made  it  seem  like  some 
fairy  palace.  Lost  in  wonder,  she  was  aroused  by  the  return  of  the 
waitress  with  toast  and  tea.  Never  before  had  she  seen  such  de- 
lightfully thin,  crisp  toast.  It  was  exactly  like  the  kind  that  ap- 
peared in  magazine  advertisements. 

Giving  herself  up  to  this  unexpected  pleasure,  Martha  was  ob- 
livious of  the  passage  of  time  until  she  heard  a  distant  clock  chim- 
ing five.  Hastily  she  finished.  At  five-fifteen  the  bus  left  and  she 
must  not  miss  it.  Her  husband  and  children  would  expect  supper 
as  usual.  She  always  enjoyed  the  ride  home;  first,  leaving  the  city 
with  its  bewildering  hum,  then  the  broad  highway  running  be- 
tween rolling  fields  across  which  the  sinking  sun  shot  its  last  level 
rays,  and  finally  the  whitewashed  farmhouse  that  spelled  home  to 
her. 
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She  began  to  pick  up  her  things,  and  with  a  sigh  gave  one  final 
look  at  the  flowers  on  the  table,  bright  yellow  daffodils.  From  the 
first  glimpse  she  had  loved  them.  What  a  wonderful  place  where 
they  put  flowers  on  every  table.  Oh,  how  beautiful  they  would 
look  at  home!  A  mental  image  of  a  bright,  sunny  kitchen  with 
the  dafi^odils  as  its  foci  rose  before  her.  All  the  dreariness  of  cook- 
ing and  dishwashing  would  be  changed  by  their  presence,  these 
gay  harbingers  of  spring.  A  sudden  daring  idea  seized  her.  She 
would  ask  the  waitress  if  she  could  buy  them.  Maybe  they 
wouldn't  cost  very  much  since  there  were  so  many  others.  Surely 
they  didn't  want  these! 

When  the  girl  came  with  her  coat,  Martha  opened  her  purse 
carefully.  With  the  quarter  to  pay  for  her  meal  she  brought  out 
seven  pennies.  "Do  you  suppose  this  would  be  enough  to  buy 
these  flowers  with?"  she  queried  eagerly. 

The  waitress  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  "Oh,  didn't  you  know? 
We  give  the  flowers  to  our  customers.    I'll  wrap  these  right  away." 

Martha  hurried  down  the  street,  gripping  her  bag  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  held  the  precious  gift  cradled  close  to  her  breast. 
She  did  not  even  notice  that  the  downpour  had  stopped  and  that 
warm  light  from  the  sunken  sun  was  brightening  the  rain-washed 
city. 

Back  in  the  candy  shop  the  boy  at  the  counter  leaned  down  to 
the  blond  waitress.  "Say,  Sally,  what  did  you  give  those  flowers 
to  that  old  dame  for?  You  know  you  have  to  pay  for  'em  your- 
self." 

The  girl  reached  into  the  pocket  of  her  frilled  apron.  "Sure, 
I  know.  But  I  sorta  thought  she  needed  something  like  flowers. 
Here's  the  change  and  let's  forget  it."  A  moment  later  she  was 
going  quickly  over  to  a  new  customer. 

LONE 


Jeanne  Van  Devere 

Every  night  Down  by  the  river — 

It  makes  my  heart  a  Throbbing  out  of 

Lone  and  desperate  thing  Darkness — sinking  again 

To  hear  the  train  In  oblivion  with  a 

Go  by.  Lonely  cry. 
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SONG 


Martha  Fuller 

Whether  I  have  a  soul  or  not 
Has  never  bothered  me: 
Or  if  I'm  part  of  some  great  plot — 
Is  heaven  above,  and  is  hell  hot? 
Why  can't  man  make  a  tree? 

Ambition  is  a  worthy  thing, 

But  this  I  must  forego. 

Man's  fleeting  life's  as  short  as  spring. 

So  while  I  live  I'll  dance  and  sing, 

For  striving  leads  to  woe. 

Renown  and  glory  I  adore, 
Wine  pressed  in  fortune's  mortar: 
But,  though  this  feeling  I  deplore, 
I  love  my  indolence  far  more — 
I  guess  I'll  stick  to  water. 

The  gay  lark  is  my  next  of  kin, 

I'm  merry  as  an  elf. 

I  toil  not,  neither  do  I  spin. 

And  if  my  ease  your  scorn  shall  win, 

I'm  happy  by  myself. 


POWER 


Mary  Lee  Settle 

Opinion  sits — smug  as  a  subway  mirror, 
Laughing  at  our  little  souls 
And  crushing  them  in  capricious  hands 
Like  a  monstrous,  cruel  child. 
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The  Princess  and 
the  Fool 


Margaret  Roper 


r 


V  ]f  Nhe  princess  had  wandered  into  the  garden  and  was  gazing 
at  the  goldfish  in  the  marble  fountain.  But  the  goldfish 
seemed  stupid  to  her  that  morning,  and  instead  of  giving 
them  the  cake  they  expected  the  princess  turned  and  went  into 
the  rose  garden  where  the  doves  were.  They  swooped  down  upon 
her  in  a  great  white  cloud,  fluttering  and  calling  and  swaying  close 
to  her  head.  But  the  princess  shook  them  away  impatiently  and 
flung  herself  down  on  the  lawn  where  the  stately  peacocks  were 
walking.  Then  because  the  great  peacocks  took  no  notice  of  her 
but  went  on  walking  up  and  down  by  the  hedge  and  spreading 
their  splendid  tails  in  the  sunshine,  the  princess  became  crosser 
than  ever.  And  she  looked  at  the  blue  sky  and  she  looked  at  the 
green  lawn  and  the  crimson  roses  and  then  she  looked  at  the  beau- 
tiful white  palace  behind  her  and  she  struck  the  grass  with  her 
fist. 

"Everything's  horrid  today!"  she  cried. 

"Not  everything,"  said  a  voice  behind  her;  "only  one  thing." 

"What?"  asked  the  princess  crossly.  She  knew  it  was  the  Fool 
because  no  one  else  ever  appeared  and  disappeared  as  he  did. 

"You,"  said  the  Fool,  and  all  the  little  bells  on  his  cap  laughed 
and  tinkled  together. 

The  Princess  sat  up  with  crimson  cheeks. 

"How  dare  you!"  she  cried  breathlessly.  "Don't  yoM  know 
that  I'm  grown  up?  Don't  you  know  that  I'm  to  be  married  as 
soon  as  the  Prince  comes?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Fool,  "I  know  all  that." 

"Then,"  said  the  Princess  proudly,  "how  dare  you  speak  to 
me  like  that?" 

"Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  said  the  Fool  light- 
ly. "No  angel  would  think  of  coming  near  you  when  you  lie  on 
the  grass  and  scowl  and  act  spoiled.    I  know  what  the  trouble  is." 

"I  think  you  know  everything,"  said  the  Princess  curiously, 
quite  forgetting  what  a  horrid  world  it  was.     "But  you  can't 
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play  the  piano  and  do  French  verbs  and  draw  the  way  I  can. 
Why  not,  Fool?" 

"Pooh,"  said  the  Fool.  "That's  only  learning  and  mine  is 
knowing.    I  was  too  wise  to  learn  things  so  they  called  me  a  Fool." 

"Are  you  the  wisest  person  in  the  kingdom?"  asked  the  Prin- 
cess, and  the  Fool  nodded. 

"And  do  you  know  everyone's  secrets?"  continued  the  Princess 
breathlessly. 

This  time  the  Fool  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  too  wise  for  that,"  he  said.  "Why,  look  at  the  Secret 
Woman.  She  doesn't  have  half  the  good  times  I  do,  and  yet  she 
knows  all  the  secrets  that  people  have  in  this  kingdom.  She  has 
to  know  them  all  but  I  can  choose  which  ones  I  want  to  know." 

"I  don't  know  the  Secret  Woman,"  said  the  Princess  timidly. 
"Who  is  she?" 

"Go  and  see,"  said  the  Fool,  and  he  threw  one  of  the  golden 
bells  from  his  cap  at  the  feet  of  the  Princess.  Away  it  ran,  skip- 
ping and  tumbling  and  ringing  out  a  gay  little  invitation  to  fol- 
low which  no  Princess  on  earth  could  have  resisted.  So  the  Prin- 
cess got  up  and  followed  the  little  bell  and  it  went  hopping  along, 
down  the  garden,  across  the  Park,  into  the  woods,  further  and 
further  until  it  came  to  a  dark  place  where  the  Princess  had  to 
force  her  way  through  horrid  brambles  and  she  would  have  turned 
back  if  the  little  bell  hadn't  kept  ringing  so  merrily.  Suddenly 
the  thicket  gave  way  and  the  Princess  found  herself  in  a  clearing 
where  the  light  was  brighter  than  she  had  ever  seen  it,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  clearing  stood  an  adorable  little  hut  with  the  door 
wide  open.  The  Princess  looked  around  for  her  guide  but  it  had 
disappeared,  so  she  moved  hesitantly  towards  the  hut.  Just  inside 
the  door  stood  a  little  old  woman,  busily  spinning.  The  whole 
hut  was  filled  with  the  same  clear  light  as  there  was  outside,  and 
the  old  woman's  cloak  seemed  made  of  sunshine  and  her  wheel 
turned  so  quickly  that  it  looked  like  a  flashing  sunbeam. 

"Good  morning.  Princess,"  said  the  Spinner.  "I  thought 
you'd  be  coming  to  see  me  soon." 

"How  did  you  know  me?"  asked  the  astonished  Princess. 
"I've  never  seen  you  before." 

The  little  old  woman  laughed  and  her  laugh  was  just  like  the 
tinkling  of  the  Fool's  golden  bells. 

"I'm  the  Secret  Woman,  my  dear,"  she  said.     "So  of  course 
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I  know  everybody.    Now  don't  ask  questions  or  you'll  never  know 
anything,  but  sit  down  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

So  the  Princess  sat  down  at  the  Secret  Woman's  feet,  and  the 
wheel  flashed  around  as  the  kind  old  voice  began  to  speak. 

"The  Fool  sent  you,  of  course;  he's  very  wise,  the  Fool.  And 
you  found  it  difl&cult  to  get  here  because  it's  always  dark  in  the 
neighborhood  of  secrets;  anyone  could  tell  you  that.  But  of 
course  when  you  get  to  the  secret  and  see  what  it  really  is,  every- 
thing's clear  again.  So  it's  always  bright  here  because  I  know  all 
of  the  secrets.  I'm  the  Keeper  of  the  secrets  that  people  have  in 
this  kingdom  and  I  guard  them  very  well.  They're  fly-away 
things,  secrets,  but  they  never  get  away  from  me.  When  people 
come  to  me  and  say,  'Here's  a  secret  I  want  hidden — '  I  put  it  in 
my  big  chest  over  there  in  the  corner,  and  there  it  stays,  safe  and 
quiet  until  the  owner  comes  for  it.  But  sometimes  the  owner 
dies  without  using  it  and  then  it  just  melts  away.  Now  some 
people  are  quite  foolish  and  think  that  they  can  keep  their  own 
secrets  and  the  first  thing  that  they  know  everybody  is  talking 
about  them.  Ah,  they  should  give  them  to  me;  I  know  them 
anyway,  for  that's  my  business,  but  I  can't  keep  them  locked  up 
unless  they  give  them  to  me." 

"It  must  be  lovely  to  know  secrets,"  said  the  Princess  wist- 
fully, but  the  Secret  Woman  shook  her  head. 

"Not  always,  my  dear.  Sometimes  they're  sad  things  best  left 
alone.     But  sad  or  gay,  weighty  or  foolish,  they  all  come  here." 

"Do  you  know  things  like  what  the  birds  sing,"  asked  the 
Princess,  "and  why  four-leaf  clovers  are  lucky,  and  what  the  sky 
is  made  of?" 

Again  the  Spinner  shook  her  head. 

"No,  no,  my  dear.  I  only  know  the  secrets  that  belong  to 
humans.  The  Fool  is  the  one  that  knows  such  things;  he  could 
tell  you  all  about  them." 

"But  he  never  does,"  said  the  Princess  in  an  aggrieved  voice. 
"I've  asked  him  over  and  over,  and  he  only  kicks  up  his  heels  and 
sets  his  bells  to  jingling  and  says,  'Open  your  eyes,  little  Princess, 
open  your  eyes'." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  little  old  woman  with  a  wise  smile.  "That's 
like  the  Fool.  But  you'll  never  learn  secrets  by  asking  questions, 
you  must  wait  until  they  come  to  you." 

"Oh,"  cried  the  Princess  eagerly,  "I  quite  forgot.  I  am  so 
dreadfully  unhappy!     Last  month  was  my  birthday  and  I  became 
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a  real  grown-up  Princess  and  was  allowed  to  come  downstairs  for 
dinner,  and  I  am  to  be  married  as  soon  as  the  Prince  comes.  But," 
the  little  Princess's  big  brown  eyes  were  wet  and  her  voice  trem- 
bled, "he  hasn't  come.  A  whole  month  we've  waited  and  not  a 
single  Prince  has  appeared.  Oh,  isn't  it  an  awful  disgrace?  The 
King  is  quite  silent  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  so  tiresome  trying 
to  be  funny  at  dinner  and  the  Queen  looks  worried  all  the  time. 
I'd  much  rather  dine  vxpstairs  and  not  be  a  grown-up  Princess 
at  all!" 

As  the  Secret  Woman  listened  a  wise  little  smile  played  around 
her  lips,  but  she  nodded  sympathetically  when  the  Princess  stopped. 

"Go  on,  my  dear,"  she  said.    "That's  not  the  worst  is  it?" 

"No,"  said  the  Princess,  in  a  choking  voice.  "The  reason  for 
it  all  is  the  worst.  In  all  the  tales  I've  ever  read  the  Princesses 
were  so  beautiful  that  the  Princes  simply  swarmed  to  them,  so  I 
know  that  it's  because  I'm  not  beautiful  that  they  don't  come, 
and  that  is  such  a  terrible  disgrace!  Can't  you  do  something 
about  it,  you  or  the  Fool?" 

"Dry  your  tears,"  said  the  old  woman  briskly,  "that's  not  the 
reason  at  all.  You're  quite  as  pretty  as  most  Princesses  and  the 
reason  is  quite  a  different  one  from  what  you  think.  No,  I  can't 
tell  you  what  it  is;  it's  a  secret,  you  know.  But  Don't  feel  dis- 
graced, because  it  is  not  your  fault  at  all.  Now  run  away  and 
don't  cry  any  more  and  come  to  see  me  often  and  I'll  tell  you 
many  things." 

So  the  little  Princess  went  slowly  back  to  the  great  white 
palace,  but  the  big  brown  eyes  were  bright  and  the  dainty  brown 
head  was  erect,  for  the  Secret  Woman  had  said  she  was  not  ugly. 

And  the  Secret  Woman  kept  on  spinning  in  the  bright  little 
hut  and  she  smiled  as  she  thought  of  the  Princess. 

"Bless  her  heart,"  she  thought.  "She's  just  a  bundle  of  sweet- 
ness and  spirits,  but  it  would  never  do  to  tell  her;  she'd  make 
trouble  at  once.  Of  course  the  Princes  are  not  going  to  ask  for 
the  hand  of  an  unknown  Princess  if  there  are  no  dragons  to  slay 
and  no  enchanted  palace  to  enter.    Poor  little  Princess!" 

A  year  went  by  and  the  little  Princess  grew  taller  and  the  big, 
brown  eyes  often  had  a  far-away  look  which  none  but  the  Fool 
could  charm  into  a  smile.  For  as  soon  as  he  appeared  the  dimples 
played  in  the  Princess's  cheeks  and  the  golden  bells  played  on  the 
Fool's  cap,  and  the  brown  eyes  grew  bright  again  as  the  Fool  jested. 
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But  still  no  suitors  came  to  the  white  palace  and  the  King  and  the 
Queen  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  were  dreadfully  worried. 

"It's  not  my  fault,"  growled  the  King,  "if  the  kingdom  is  at 
peace  and  doesn't  have  to  be  delivered  from  enemies.  I  can't  hire 
a  dragon  to  devastate  my  fields  so  as  to  give  the  Prince  a  chance 
to  kill  him." 

"Something  must  be  done,"  said  the  Queen,  who  was  a  very 
firm  woman.  "We  must  propose  a  test.  Let  there  be  three  ques- 
tions to  which  the  winner  must  find  the  answers.  You'll  see  that 
we'll  soon  have  enough  suitors  for  her." 

The  King  gazed  at  the  Queen  with  admiration. 

"The  very  thing,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "But  who  is  to  make  up 
the  questions?" 

And  that  was  the  difficulty. 

News  of  the  contest  was  sent  to  all  the  likely  Princes,  and  they 
straightway  left  the  giants  and  the  dragons  they  were  fighting  all 
over  the  world,  and  came  to  the  great  white  palace,  for  the  Prin- 
cess was  such  a  loveable  creature  that  many  of  them  would  have 
liked  to  marry  her  if  they  were  only  given  the  chance  to  win  her. 
But  when  all  of  the  Princes  were  gathered  together  a  dreadful 
perplexity  arose,  for  not  even  the  clever  Queen  could  think  of 
suitable  questions  to  ask  them.  All  the  writers  of  the  kingdom 
were  working  day  and  night  but  they  hadn't  yet  found  anything 
that  satisfied  anyone,  and  the  whole  court  was  in  a  terrible  fidget. 
Then  one  day  the  Princess  wandered  away  into  the  woods  and 
there  the  Fool  found  her  sitting  on  the  moss  and  idly  playing  with 
some  leaves. 

"Oh,"  said  the  Princess,  "I'm  very  unhappy." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  Fool,  "you're  nothing  of  the  kind. 
You're  having  a  beautiful  time.  Twenty-five  Princes,  all  wait- 
ing to  win  you.     Think  of  it!" 

"That's  just  the  trouble,"  said  the  Princess.  "I  don't  want  to 
be  won  by  them.  Some  talk  of  nothing  but  horses  and  fighting, 
some  of  musty  old  books,  and  others  play  the  lute  all  day  and  think 
of  their  clothes.     Oh,  they're  so  stupid." 

"One  Fool's  enough  for  any  kingdom,"  said  the  Fool  briskly. 
"Why  do  you  like  four-leaf  clovers,  little  Princess?" 

"Because  they  are  so  few,  of  course,"  said  the  Princess. 

"Of  course,"  laughed  the  Fool.  "Tra-la-la!  Goodbye  little 
Princess,  try  to  like  the  Princes." 
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So  he  vanished,  and  the  Princess  sat  on  the  moss  and  stared  in 
front  of  her  until  she  became  aware  that  the  wood  was  cold  and 
lonely,  and  she  went  back  to  the  great,  white  palace  where  the 
Fool  was  making  fun  for  the  five  and  twenty  Princes. 

The  days  slipped  by,  one  after  another,  till  there  came  a  day 
when  the  Princess  took  the  path  that  led  to  the  Secret  Woman's 
hut.  Many  a  time  in  the  past  year  she  had  gone  there,  but  today 
she  went  slowly,  with  uncertain  feet  and  downcast  eyes  until  she 
stood  before  the  old  woman  spinning  in  the  doorway. 

"You'd  better  give  it  to  me,"  said  the  Secret  Woman  before 
the  Princess  spoke.  "I  know  it  anyway,  and  it's  really  not  safe 
with  you.  You  nearly  let  it  out  yesterday  when  they  made  fun 
of  him.     Give  it  to  me  and  I'll  guard  it  well." 

So  the  Princess,  blushing  rosily,  gave  it  to  her  and  the  wise 
Spinner  put  it  in  her  big  chest  in  the  corner  of  the  hut  and  closed 
the  lid  tightly. 

"Now  it's  safe,  my  dear,"  she  told  the  Princess. 

"You  won't  give  it  to  anyone?"  said  the  Princess,  Hngering 
near  the  big  chest. 

"Not  even  to  the  Fool?"  and  the  Secret  Woman  chuckled 
merrily  at  the  dismay  in  the  Princess's  face.  "No  my  dear,  since 
you've  been  so  brave  and  have  given  me  your  secret,  I  think  that 
I  shall  give  you  one.  It  wasn't  given  to  me  and  the  silly  creature 
deserves  to  lose  it.  He'll  be  sure  to  let  it  out  by  mistake  some  day 
and  it  is  best  that  you  know  it  beforehand." 

Then  the  Secret  Woman  got  up  on  tip-toe  and  whispered  four 
words  in  the  ear  of  the  Princess,  and  the  Princess  blushed  and  cried 
out  in  surprise. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  possible,"  she  cried.  "Are  you  sure?  It  can't  be 
true!" 

"Fiddlesticks,"  said  the  Spinner.  "Of  course  it's  true.  Now 
listen  well  and  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do." 

When  the  Princess  left  the  hut  the  dimples  were  playing  in 
her  cheeks,  the  sunbeams  in  her  hair,  and  as  for  her  eyes — well 
the  Fool  thought  they  were  two  big  stars  when  he  saw  them — 
but  then,  he  was  only  a  Fool!  She  went  straight  to  the  King  and 
Queen  and  announced  her  intention  of  setting  the  questions  for 
the  contest  herself. 

"If  I'm  to  marry  the  winner,"  she  said,  "it's  only  fair  that  I 
should  choose  the  questions." 
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And  the  King  said,  "Certainly  my  dear,"  and  the  Queen  said, 
"Anything  to  have  it  all  settled,"  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  said, 
"It  is  a  relief  to  me,"  and  so  it  was  announced  that  the  contest 
should  be  held  on  the  next  day,  and  all  the  Princes  got  ready  to 
answer  all  sorts  of  hard  questions  and  they  sat  up  all  night  to 
study  and  read  every  book  of  magic  in  the  kingdom.  And  the 
Fool  skipped  in  and  out  among  them,  jesting  gaily,  but  somehow 
the  little  golden  bells  didn't  ring  as  merrily  as  usual. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Princes  gathered  in  the  great, 
white  hall  where  the  Princess,  clad  in  a  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  sat 
on  a  golden  throne  between  the  two  thrones  on  which  were  the 
King  and  the  Queen.  The  Princess  held  her  head  royally  and  none 
but  the  Fool  guessed  how  fast  the  heart  beneath  the  golden  robe 
was  beating. 

Then  the  herald  blew  the  trumpet  and  announced  the  ques- 
tions. 

"What  is  a  four-leaf  clover  like?" 

"Why  are  the  roses  so  red?" 

"What  is  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world?" 

Such  a  noise  as  there  was!  All  the  five  and  twenty  Princes 
began  to  shout  and  say  that  the  questions  weren't  fair  and  they 
hadn't  expected  that  sort  of  thing.  But  the  Queen,  who  was  a 
woman  of  her  word,  (though  she  privately  thought  the  questions 
very  silly)  bade  the  herald  blow  his  trumpet  again  and  announce 
that  the  Princes  should  advance  to  the  throne  and  give  their  an- 
swers in  turn.  So,  beginning  with  the  youngest,  each  came  for- 
ward and  answered  the  questions  as  best  he  could.  One  said  a 
four-leaf  clover  was  like  a  three-leaf  clover  with  an  extra  leaf, 
and  everyone  thought  that  was  very  clever,  but  the  Princess  shook 
her  head  very  decidedly  and  said  that  was  quite  wrong.  It  wasn't 
at  all  like  a  three-leaf  clover.  Another  Prince  said  that  roses  were 
red  because  they  grew  so,  but  the  Princess  sent  him  oflf  in  no  time 
at  all.  Everyone  said  something  for  the  last  question.  A  poet 
said  "love",  and  the  Princess  nearly  nodded  her  head,  but  at  the 
last  moment  she  remembered  the  answer  that  the  Secret  Woman 
had  told  her  was  the  right  one  for  the  winner  to  give,  so  she  shook 
her  head  again  and  a  great  silence  fell  upon  the  hall.  All  the 
Princes  had  guessed  and  all  had  guessed  wrong.  The  King  tore 
his  hair  in  disappointment  and  the  Queen  looked  as  if  she'd  like 
to  slap  someone. 
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"These  are  foolish  questions,"  she  said  angrily  to  the  Princess. 
"Who  could  answer  them?" 

A  merry  laugh  rang  out  and  the  Fool  skipped  forward. 

"Fool's  questions  for  a  Fool,"  he  cried.  "Let  me  try,  little 
Princess!" 

"No,"  cried  the  Princes,  but  "Yes"  cried  the  Princess  with 
shining  eyes.  "Only  the  Fool  is  wise  enough  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions."    She  leaned  forward  and  asked  softly, 

"What  is  a  four-leaf  clover  like?" 

"A  great  love,"  said  the  Fool,  "for  many  pass  it  by  unseeing, 
but  to  those  who  find  it  comes  great  happiness." 

The  Princess  clapped  her  hands  softly  and  asked  again, 
"And  what  makes  the  roses  so  red?" 

"Each  rose  is  the  cradle  for  a  kiss,"  said  the  Fool.  "Any  true 
lover  knows  why  they  are  red." 

The  Princess's  eyes  shone  happily  and  she  asked  now, 
"What  is  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world?" 

"You,"  said  the  Fool,  and  he  dropped  on  one  knee  and  kissed 
her  hand,  and  all  were  silent,  knowing  that  he  had  answered  as  a 
lover  should. 

"But  he  isn't  a  Prince!"  cried  the  Queen. 

"Fiddlesticks,"  said  a  clear  voice,  and  there  stood  the  Secret 
Woman  wrapped  in  her  cloak  of  sunshine. 

"Of  course  he's  a  Prince,"  said  the  Secret  Woman,  "and  I  am 
his  god-mother.  I  knew  what  I  was  about  when  I  took  him  years 
ago  and  taught  him  the  true  way  to  win  a  Princess.  These  Princes 
can  fight  dragons,  but  which  of  them  could  be  a  Fool  to  make  a 
Princess  happy?  Fiddlesticks!"  cried  the  old  woman,  "Let  them 
be  married  at  once!" 

So  they  were  married  and  the  golden  bells  rang  a  merry  wed- 
ding tune  and  danced  with  glee.  And  the  Princess  thanked  the 
old  woman  for  keeping  her  secret  so  well,  but  said  that  the  Fool 
might  have  it  now.  And  all  the  five  and  twenty  Princes  went  off 
to  fight  dragons  because  they  knew  that  they  could  never  be  near- 
ly as  fine  a  Prince  as  the  Fool  was. 

And  the  Fool  and  the  Princess  had  seventeen  beautiful  chil- 
dren, and  the  Secret  Woman  was  god-mother  to  them  all  and  kept 
all  their  secrets  in  the  big  chest  in  the  corner  of  the  little  hut. 
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HEART 


Jeanne  Van  Devere 
Remember  the  pure  machine; 
That  brief  and  dogged  thing,  your  heart. 
When  fear  is  windy  at  your  bones, 
Or  when  your  Ups  are  wet  on  lips, 
Remember  it; 
Asking  no  leave  to  throb 
And  throbbing,  still  unconcerned 
With  purposes  beyond  its  stroke. 
Remember  what  it  is  that  drives 
You  to  your  grief  and  joy; 
And  how  it  thunders  desolate  as  waves, 
And  stirs,  remote  as  south  wind,  through  your  breast. 

MacKnight  Black 


Youth,  its  fervid  step 

Age,  its  calm  dear  tread 

Can  pause  on  their  ways  .  .  .  reac 

these  lines 

Can  know  the  bond  of 
the  heart 
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FOG 


The  fog  comes 
on  little  cat  feet. 
It  sits  looking 
over  harbor  and  city 
on  silent  haunches 
and  then  moves  on. 

Carl  Sandburg 


New  York  ...  a  night  grey  with  fog  .  . 
Tall  towers  like  shadows  .  .  . 
Mass  of  men  at  their  feet  .  .  . 
Moving  in  and  out  of  blackness  .  .  . 
The  moan  of  a  great  bulk  of 
a  ship  dragging  out  on  grey  waters  .  .  , 
Somewhere  far  off,  a  mother 
wonders  where  her  boy  roams — 
another  unknown  shadow — 
in  this  grey  mist  of  a  city  .  .  . 
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Book  Review 

Madame  Curie,  by  Eve  Curie;  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co., 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1938. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  biographies  anyone  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  write,  has  been  pubhshed  by  Eve  Curie,  the  daughter 
of  the  beloved  scientist.  If  one  pauses  to  think  if  any  other  soul 
could  have  composed  as  complete  a  picture  of  this  personage,  as 
Eve  Curie  has  done,  I  believe  one  would  decide  in  the  negative 
for  various  reasons.  Marie  Sklodovska  Curie  had  an  exceptional 
dislike  of  fame,  and  to  her  general  admirers  she  presented  a  sad, 
colorless,  rather  indifferent  beauty  of  feature  combined  with  an 
extreme  timidity  which  kept  them  at  a  distance.  With  all  her 
co-workers  she  consented  to  discuss  pure  technicalities  of  science, 
while  to  her  close  friends,  especially  those  at  Larcoiiest,  she  pre- 
sented another  side  of  her  remarkable  character,  relaxation;  but 
there  is  still  one  thing  lacking  that  a  good  biographer  must  have 
— the  confidence  of  his  subject.  None  was  honored  with  this, 
excepting  Marie's  own  family.  But  her  brothers  and  sisters  were 
living  in  Poland  out  of  contact  with  her  except  for  their  corre- 
spondence; they  would  not  qualify  for  this  enormous  undertak- 
ing. There  is  one  other  possibility — Irene,  the  other  daughter  of 
Madame  Curie.  It  is  possible  that  she  could  have  written  such  a 
story  admirably,  but  was  not  she  a  scientist  also?  Would  she  be 
able  to  present  as  varied  a  picture  of  her  Mother,  with  whom  any 
discussion  invariably  centered  around  science,  as  Eve  who  dis- 
agreed with  Madame  Curie  in  many  respects  and  even  brought 
forth  gentle  arguments  against  numerous  things?  Eve  is  the  ideal 
biographer.  She  graduated  from  the  Sevigne  College,  as  Bachelor 
of  Science  and  later.  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  in  both  cases  with 
honors.  She  has  been  extremely  meticulous  as  to  the  authenticity'- 
of  her  work,  having  spent  several  years  collecting  manuscripts  and 
personal  documents  left  by  Madame  Curie.  She  made  a  trip  to 
Poland  to  obtain  material  concerning  her  Mother's  youth;  and 
from  her  own  recollections,  from  those  of  her  sister — Irene  Joliet 
Curie,  and  of  the  latter's  husband,  she  has  recounted  Marie's  later 
years. 

This  book  impresses  one,  more  than  nearly  any  other  of  mod- 
ern vintage,  with  the  stalwart  character  of  its  subject,  with  the 
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unequalled  intelligence,  the  supreme  unselfishness  of  a  being  who 
could  give  all  and  demand  nothing;  who,  finally,  could  meet  fame 
and  adversity  with  the  same  pioneering  spirit. 

Marie  came  from  a  family  of  great  intellectual  ability  and  cul- 
ture, but  little  wealth.  Thus  it  was  through  endless  sacrifice  by 
the  entire  family,  especially  by  Marie  herself,  that  she  was  able  to 
go  to  the  Sorbonne  to  study. 

This  ambition  realized,  she  insisted  upon  devoting  twelve, 
fourteen,  even  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  her  laboratory,  going  with- 
out meals,  returning  at  night  to  sleep  in  a  bare,  unheated  room. 
Steadily,  but  very  gradually  she  attained  more  and  more  recogni- 
tion. In  1895,  she  married  Pierre  Curie  and  lived  in  great  happi- 
ness with  him  for  eleven  years,  until  a  street  accident  brought  his 
death.  Together  they  had  discovered  radium;  but  now  she  must 
carry  on  her  work  alone. 

The  World  War  came  and  because  of  Madame  Curie's  endless 
tenacity,  she  succeeded  in  creating  radialogical  stations  for  the 
wounded.  Radium  had  been  found  to  have  another  value,  and 
Marie  had  the  double  satisfaction  of  helping  the  soldiers  and  of 
aiding  in  the  development  of  the  discovery  which  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  made  together. 

America  called  Madame  Curie  in  order  to  present  her  with  a 
gram  of  radium  that  was  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  Radium  Insti- 
tute in  Paris.  There  honors  and  affection  were  showered  upon  her 
in  such  abundance  as  even  to  cause  her  health  to  weaken.  Even 
so,  this  excursion  had  a  deep  influence  on  the  scientist's  life  because 
where  heretofore  she  had  secluded  herself  from  her  adoring  pub- 
lic, she  now  realized  that,  upon  returning  home,  it  was  necessary 
to  give  herself  more  to  her  admirers.  This  immortal  woman's 
entire  life  resolved  itself  into  a  perpetual  giving  of  her  devotion, 
health,  advice,  wisdom,  and  time. 

She  is  the  only  woman  ever  to  receive  two  Nobel  prizes; 
and  with  her  close  friend,  Einstein,  we  may  say  that  "Madame 
Curie  is,  of  all  celebrated  beings,  the  only  one  whom  fame  has  not 
corrupted."  Her  daughter.  Eve,  says  "her  nature  was  so  suscep- 
tible and  exacting  that  among  all  attitudes  suggested  by  fame  she 
could  choose  none:  neither  familiarity,  nor  mechanical  friendli- 
ness, deliberate  austerity  nor  showy  modesty."  She  was  always 
Manya  Sklodovska. 

Carolyn  Getty  Hagen. 
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As  We  Pass  By 

"But  not  Ferdinand — he  still  liked  to  sit  just  quietly  under 
the  cork  tree  and  smell  the  flowers." 

The  Sfory  of  Ferdinand,  Munro  Leaf. 

"May  lily-dotted  lakes  delight  your  eye; 
May  shade-trees  bid  the  heat  of  noon  day  cease; 
May  soft  winds  blow  the  lotus-pollen  nigh; 
May  all  your  path  be  pleasantness  and  peace." 

Shakuntala,  Kalidasa. 

"And  on  a  sudden,  lo!   the  level  lake, 
And   the   long   glories  of   the   winter   noon." 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

"There  are  two  things  to  aim  at  in  life:  first  to  get  what  you 
want;  and  after  that,  to  enjoy  it.  Only  the  wisest  achieve  the 
second."  Logan  Pearsall  Smith. 

"On  Thursday  when  it  starts  to  freeze 
And  hoar-frost  twinkles  on  the  trees, 
How  very  readily  one  sees 
That  these  are  whose — but  whose  are  these?" 

Winnie  The  Pooh,  A.  A.  Milne. 

"The  same  that  oftentimes 
Hath  charmed  magic  casements  opening 

on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  and  fairy-lands  forlorn." 

John  Keats. 

"In  Europe,  every  woman  is  every  other  woman's  instinctive 
enemy.  In  America,  women  band  together  in  clubs,  crowd  hap- 
pily to  lectures  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  actually  seem  to  like  each 
other."  C.  E.  M.  Joad  in  The  London  Mercury. 

"Life  is  not  sweet.     One  day  it  will  be  sweex 
To  shut  our  eyes  and  die." 

Christina  Georgina  Rossetti. 
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the  painter  also  lost  in  the  glory  of  color  and  form.  We  picture  ideal 
places  for  our  varying  moods:  certain  old  houses  we  have  seen,  wide 
windows,  sunlight  through  blue  grass,  tall  mirrors,  twmkling  chandeliers, 
and  high  "o'er-looking  domes."  We  see  gardens  and  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
and  pine  trees.  We  see  fields  of  unaccountably  scarlet  heather,  fields  of 
yellow  gorse,  and  clover.  Mountains  purple,  and  the  setting  sun  unrolls 
a  band  of  amethysts  upon  the  ocean  water.  A  star  follows  us  along, 
the  moon  edges  white  on  the  silk  blue  sky  of  late  evening.  The  countless 
pictures  flick  across  the  memory's  eye  and  we  are  lost  in  fond  illusion. 
Give  over  idle  fancy  and  call  in  reason  too  long  excluded.  Reason, 
practical  thinking,  and  active  doing  shall  cure  you  of  this  wanton  flight 
of  fancy.  .  .  .  Tell  me  who  Necker  was  and  what  his  aims  were ;  where 
and  how  did  you  spend  those  last  two  dollars ;  how  can  you  put  this  idea 
through  successfully;  when  are  you  going  to  get  that  detail  attended 

to.  .  .  .  Take  a  letter,  do  your  English,  see  Miss ,  don't  forget  to 

tell  .  .  .,  there's  a  party  tonight,  there's  a  meeting  tomorrow.  All  the 
people  interested  in  .  .  .  please  see.  .  .  .  Why  don't  you  join  the  .  .  . 
Lots  of  fun.  .  .  .  Plenty  to  do.  .  .  . 

The  feathered  nothingness  of  dream  pictures  fade.  We  should  like 
to  tear  them  up,  throw  them  away,  to  destroy  them  forever. 

We  might  destroy  the  whole  album  of  the  memory,  leaving  but  the 
necessary,  factual  prints,  reduced  to  black  and  white. 

We  might  tear  out  our  eyes,  false  cameras,  and  not  focus  the  way- 
wardly  beautiful,  the  provocative  of  dream.  With  them  we  should 
smash  the  sound  recorders,  find  new  ones,  attuned  to  reason  and  prac- 
ticality. The  memory  thus  should  be  uncluttered,  the  imagination  put 
to  usefulness. 

Take  everything  I  have;  take  not  my  eyes  nor  ears,  and  leave  me 
but  one  hand  to  write  all  these  fond  things  I  see  and  hear,  that  are 
imagination's  darlings,  reason's  detriment. 

Julia  Ridgeley 
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AFTERW^ARDS 

Afterwards 

There  will  be  tears 
poignant  with  regret 
dark  tears  in 
the  night  .  .  . 
Regret?   Yes, 
and  memory 
of  yellow  leaves 
and  white  sea  gulls, 
of  rain  in  September 
and  lilacs  in 
late  April  .  .  . 
memories  of 
laughter  and 
gardenias  on  black 
velvet  .  .  . 

Afterwards 

but  not  today. 

This  is  the  dream : 

it  will  not  come  true. 

This  IS  the  vagrant  idea: 

it  will  fade. 

This  is  the  love 

that  will  be  hate. 

These  are  the  smiles, 

that  will  be  tears 

for  those  things  which 

might  have  been  .  .  . 

and  yet 

never  were 

and  never 

will  be  .  .  . 

Jean  McKenney 
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Grooving  Up 

'T"U( 


""]f"  UCY !"  Her  father's  gruff  voice  roused  her.  "Your  Aunt  Agatha 
is  speaking  to  you." 

Obediently  Lucy  turned  her  grave  eyes  down  the  long  table. 
Aunt  Agatha,  several  feet  away  and  slightly  deaf,  shouted,  "I  was 
just  saying  to  your  Ma,  Lucy,  that  you  look  kind  of  peaked.  Do  you 
get  outdoors  enough?   There  ought  to  be  roses  in  those  cheeks." 

"Yes,  Aunt  Agatha."  Lucy  tried  to  speak  loudly  in  order  not  to 
have  to  repeat.  She  hoped  Aunt  Agatha  would  let  the  matter  drop 
but  just  then  her  father  boomed  out  from  his  end,  "TTiat's  exactly  the 
trouble,  Agatha.  We  can't  get  her  to  stop  reading.  Little  Miss  Book- 
worm, that's  what  she  is!"  Lucy  was  conscious  that  conversation  had 
paused  and  that  all  eyes  were  upon  her.  Her  father  laughed  heartily 
at  his  own  joke  while  her  brothers  began  to  snicker. 

In  an  agony  of  embarrassment  she  clenched  her  fists.  The  tell-tale 
blush  burning  in  her  face  was  even  more  maddenmg  and  she  prayed 
that  no  changing  facial  expression  should  further  betray  her.  If  only 
God  would  send  a  flaming  thunder-bolt  to  destroy  these  curious  star- 
ing people! 

Mercifully  her  mother  rescued  her  by  demanding  who  was  going 
to  the  Ladies'  Aid  Christmas  Pageant.  In  the  general  discussion  of 
transportation  Lucy  was  forgotten.  Gradually  the  hammering  in  her 
breast  stopped.  She  could  think  of  Sir  Galahad  again.  He  had  faced 
monsters  and  fire-breathing  dragons  without  turning  a  hair.  If  she  ever 
hoped  to  be  like  him  she  mustn't  mmd  such  thmgs  as  this.  He  alone  of 
all  Arthur's  knights  had  the  right  to  the  Siege  Perilous.  Even  Lancelot 
was  afraid  to  try  it.  Eagerly  she  pictured  him,  confident  in  the  purity 
of  his  valor,  advancing  serenely  to  the  great  chair  where  only  the  bravest 
could  dare  sit.  The  long  table,  loaded  with  rich  Christmas  food,  the 
crowd  of  cousins,  aunts,  and  uncles,  the  frightened  little  maid  rushing 
feverishly  from  kitchen  to  dining  room,  faded  away.  It  was  a  game  she 
often  played.  With  hands  quietly  folded  she  could  sit  for  the  rest  of 
the  meal,  completely  oblivious. 

Then  she  became  aware  of  her  brother's  elbow  in  her  nbs  as  he 
rhythmically  propelled  turkey  to  his  mouth.    Instinctively  she  started  to 
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jab  back  but  then  remembered  that  his  inevitable  wails  would  be  sure 
to  bring  down  the  wrath  of  the  house.  Resignedly  she  retreated  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  offending  member  and  concentrated  on  the  details 
of  the  three-day  battle  between  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight. 

Presently  her  father  noted  her  empty  plate  and,  carving  off  a  large 
slab  from  the  denuded  bird  before  him,  said,  "Lucy,  I  want  you  to  eat 
this.    You  haven't  had  nearly  enough." 

"But,  Father,  I  can't,"  she  protested. 

"Now  you  can,  too,  young  lady.  Why,  you're  just  skin  and  bones! 
Good  meat  is  what  you  need.  Look  at  your  brother  ready  for  a  third! 
Here,  son,  pass  up  your  plate."  He  smiled  in  patriarchal  fashion  on  his 
cherubic  off-spring. 

Silently  Lucy  tried  to  eat.  How  could  she  explain  that  the  stuffy 
room,  odorous  and  noisy,  sickened  her?  Uncle  Jerry,  a  veritable  moun- 
tain already,  stowing  away  turkey  and  dressing  with  unflinching  gusto, 
while  gravy  dribbled  down  his  stained  waistcoat.  The  boys  squabbling 
loudly  over  drumsticks  with  occasional  parental  interruptions.  And 
above  all  the  din  Aunt  Agatha  and  Cousin  Lizzie  narrating  animated 
monologues  of  their  illnesses  from  birth  upward.  Afterwards  Lucy 
knew  they  would  cluster  around  the  living  room,  the  men  somnolently 
arguing  politics  and  business,  while  the  women  hashed  out  the  latest 
gossip  and  exchanged  recipes  to  the  busy  click  of  knitting  needles.  If 
this  was  Christmas,  Lucy  reflected  disgustedly,  it  was  too  bad  the 
Christ-child  had  ever  been  born ! 

Finally  dinner  was  over  and  she  made  the  longed-for  escape  to  her 
book.  In  her  room  she  got  out  her  coat  and  a  thick  muffler.  The  attic 
was  cold  and  often  dim  but  at  least  it  was  fairly  safe  from  interruption. 
On  the  bed,  neatly  spread  out,  were  her  presents  with  a  card  beside 
each.  Eight,  no  nine  letters  to  write.  How  she  hated  to  compose  those 
lying  letters!  "The  scarf  is  so  pretty  and  just  what  I  need  for  school." 
She'd  die  before  wearing  that  shade  of  red!  The  handkerchieves,  she 
had  dozens  of  them — the  bracelet,  what  earthly  use  was  it  to  her — the 
underwear  that  was  too  big — oh,  why  didn't  they  give  her  something 
she  wanted!  Even  the  books  weren't  any  good  —  sissy  stuff  about 
boarding  school.  Sudden  tears  blinded  her.  It  wasn't  fair.  Jack  and 
Dick  got  what  they  wanted — sleds,  skates,  boxing  gloves,  a  football. 
Their  turbulent  joy  made  her  disappointment  all  the  more  unbearable. 
Even  Mother  had  failed  her.   She'd  gotten  a  dress — a  horrible,  frilly 
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"Yes."  said  Mrs.  Halliday,  "I  think  I'll  be  glad,  too."  She  said 
it  rather  doubtfully,  for  she  had  arrived  at  a  state  of  acute  apprehension 
concerning  what  Penelope  might  do  next.  There  had  been  so  many 
characters — the  simple,  unaffected  school-girl,  and  the  hollow-cheeked 
glamour  girl  who  called  everyone  "darling"  in  languid  tones,  and  the 
fluttering  Clinging  Vine,  and  the  Athletic  Type — she  couldn't  remem- 
ber them  all.  Each  followed  the  other  so  rapidly,  and  Mrs.  Halliday 
could  now  recall  them  only  by  remembering  whether  her  daughter  was 
called  Penny,  or  Dopey  or  Penelope  or  Butch.  But  now  she  was 
Penelope,  Penelope  the  Poetess. 

"I  wish,"  thought  Mrs.  Halliday,  "that  I  had  named  her  Jane!" 

Penelope  was,  at  the  moment,  saying  with  a  gallant  smile  and 
courageous  look,  "It  is  for  the  sake  of  your  art,  dearest  Edgar." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle,  "it  is  sad  that  our  two  hearts  must 
break — but  the  world  shall  some  day  know  of  our  great  love." 

Penelope  smiled  up  at  him  through  tear-dimmed  eyes.  "I  shall  be 
brave.   Farewell!"  she  breathed. 

"My  dearest  one,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle,  "I  shall  never  forget  this 
moment.  It  will  solace  me  in  my  dark  garret  in  Paris.  Farewell,  white 
angel,  farewell."  He  departed  to  repeat  the  same  thing  to  a  waitress  in 
a  cafe  on  the  other  side  of  town,  and  Penelope  walked  slowly  hom.e. 

"I  must  be  brave,"  she  told  herself.  "He  is  the  only  one  I  can  ever 
love,  but  I  must  be  strong.  I  must  have  fortitude."  She  moved  about 
the  house  with  a  strange  and  exalted  look.  She  was  sweet  and  gentle 
and  patient,  even  with  Dickie.  "They  can  never  know  what  I  am 
suffering,"  thought  Penelope. 

Mrs.  Halliday  would  ordinarily  have  just  waited  patiently  for  the 
curtain  and  the  next  scene,  but  for  a  document  which  she  discovered  in 
Penelope's  handwriting.    It  said: 

He  is  gone,  and  my  heart  is  gone  too. 
I  am  his  white  angel  alone  in  darkness — 
O  God,  I  am  alone! 
Farewell,  my  love,  farewell. 

"This,"  declared  Mrs.  Halliday,  "cannot  go  on."  She  took  the 
poetry,  went  to  look  for  Penelope,  whom  she  found  sitting  under  a 
tree  in  the  garden,  staring  into  space.  "Penny,  darling,"  she  said  gently, 
"what  does  this  mean  exactly?  Don't  you  think  you  could  talk  things 
over  with  Mother,  dear?" 
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THE  DANCERS 

We  are  the  Temple  dancers. 
Lissome  and  light  we  stand. 
Waiting  the  sacred  music 
That  issues  on  either  hand. 
Softly  the  low  strams  wander 
Through  the  incense-laden  air. 
Slowly  we  bend  before  them 
Feeling  the  Goddess  there. 

Louder  it  swells  and  louder, 
Faster  and  faster  we  dance. 
Swift  as  the  whirling  petals 
Our  feet  through  the  mazes  glance. 
Hark  to  the  clash  of  cymbals! 
Now  is  the  Goddess  nigh — 
Next,  in  the  sudden  silence 
Prostrate  the  dancers  lie. 

And  the  crowd  goes  m  to  worship 
While  we  weave  the  dance  without; 
We  hear  the  Temple  murmur 
And  we  hear  the  city  rout. 
We  are  the  Temple  dancers 
Too  close  to  the  Goddess  to  stray, 
Yet  we  draw  not  near  the  shrme-head 
Lest  it  be  defiled  by  our  clay. 

Our  task  but  to  call  the  people 
Who  else  would  turn  to  the  town ; 
Maidens  that  come  with  their  lovers 
Beggar  and  merchant  and  clown. 
Women  with  wide-eyed  babies — 
(Quick,  ere  the  curtains  part. 
Give  us  a  chance  to  hold  them 
Over  a  hungry  heart!). 
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September  12th,  Paris 

WE  left  the  brilliantly  lit  cafe  after  a  very  elegant  dinner  of 
lobster  bisque  and  wild  hare.  When  we  had  entered  the 
streets  had  thronged  with  busy  people  seeking  their  homes  or, 
like  us,  some  cafe.  Now  those  throngs  had  stopped  and  each  tiny 
news  stand  was  surrounded  by  men  and  women. 

They  were  men  and  women ;  before  they  had  been  just  people  walk- 
ing on  the  street,  but  now  each  tense  face  bespoke  their  individuality. 
The  Fuehrer  had  made  his  speech.  What  did  he  say?  Many  young 
men  were  talking  excitedly,  couples  were  standing  quietly  .  .  .  young 
and  middle-aged  ...  in  each  case  the  woman  gripping  the  man's  arm 
tightly.   A  man's  voice  cried  out  and  the  crowd  laughed. 

We  dropped  between  two  groups  to  hear  what  they  were  saying. 
On  our  right  were  two  Spanish  refugees.  We  did  not  know  Spanish. 
On  the  other  side  were  several  Arabians.  Yet  we  knew  by  their  faces 
that,  adopted  by  France,  they  were  hoping.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  there  was  a  press  forward;  the  papers  had  come,  the 
Fuehrer  had  spoken.  The  speech  had  been  couched  in  mellow  words, 
but  out  of  it  rang,  "I  will  protect  the  oppressed  Sudetens." 

The  crowds  dispersed,  walking  slowly  as  they  read  their  papers. 
We  waited  under  a  street  lamp  for  a  bus.  Our  bus  was  long  in  coming. 
There  was  a  loud  rumble  on  the  street.  Great  covered  trucks  thundered 
past  us.  We  knew  that  they  earned  vegetables  to  the  market,  but  it 
was  strangely  ominous.  They  might  have  been.  .  .  .  Our  bus  came,  we 
climbed  on.  We  crossed  the  Seine,  we  passed  the  Louvre,  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  Tuilleries. 

"Paris  can  be  evacuated  in  two  hours,"  someone  said  behind  us. 
"A  special  committee  has  made  the  arrangements;  they  are  complete." 
The  bus  stopped,  we  got  off.    We  entered  another  cafe. 

Clemmie  Carter 
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AFTERW^ARDS 

Afterwards 

TTiere  will  be  tears 
poignant  with  regret 
dark  tears  in 
the  night  .  .  . 
Regret?   Yes, 
and  memory 
of  yellow  leaves 
and  white  sea  gulls, 
of  rain  in  September 
and  lilacs  in 
late  April  .  .  . 
memories  of 
laughter  and 
gardenias  on  black 
velvet  .  .  . 

Afterwards 

but  not  today. 

This  is  the  dream : 

it  will  not  come  true. 

TTiis  is  the  vagrant  idea: 

it  will  fade. 

This  is  the  love 

that  will  be  hate. 

These  are  the  smiles, 

that  will  be  tears 

for  those  things  which 

might  have  been  .  .  . 

and  yet 

never  were 

and  never 

will  be  .  .  . 

Jean  McKenney 
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Fancy's  Foolishness 

THE  mind  is  prey  to  the  imagination;  our  eyes  are  to  blame. 
Inexhaustible  cameras,  they  flick  countless  colored  pictures  m 
our  awakened  hours,  not  closmg  up  at  sun-down  but  ever  regis- 
tering in  black  and  white,  to  fill  the  albums  of  the  memory.  In  time 
the  album  pages  turn  back  upon  themselves  without  our  will.  Pictures 
have  fallen  out,  are  lost,  figures  torn  away,  scenes  blurred;  but  what 
remains,  too  clearly  printed,  stimulates  our  inner  eye  to  melancholy,  and 
foolish  fancy.  Blame  not  the  e3'e  alone,  the  ear  also  is  guilty.  The 
sound  recorder  aids  the  technicolor  film  to  side-track,  to  derail  the  mind, 
bent  on  its  would-be  pursuits.  "Sensible,"  the  reasoned  and  practical, 
gives  way  to  the  stronger  force  of  senses,  fond,  wayward  rousers  of 
the  emotions. 

Sweet  melancholy  hovers  on  the  sill  of  some  small  second-story 
window  at  the  corner  of  an  old  stone  house,  over-looking  a  sheltered 
square.  The  night  rain  has  stopped  and  the  soft  dripping  from  the 
leaves  mingles  with  the  slow,  muffled  shock  of  chestnuts  falling.  The 
cobblestones  of  the  narrow  street  below  the  lamp  light  glisten  smooth 
and  rounded  as  the  humps  of  a  well-plumped  winter  quilt.  The  mist  is 
golden  mellow  where  the  street  lights  touch  it,  the  trees  left  dark  and 
somber  above.  A  spider  web,  fragile  wonder,  spreads  its  silver  ladders 
from  the  window  ledge  to  the  cross-bar  of  the  telephone  pole  set  near 
the  house.  Poor  peg  on  v.hich  to  hang  a  jewelled  thread,  yet  transformed 
now  in  the  mist  bedewed  light.  The  wires  are  silver-tipped,  the  glass 
covering  where  they  are  attached  is  translucent  green.  There  is  a  soft 
whirr  in  the  street  below,  three  lights  peering  uncertainly  through  the 
mist  and  darkness  come  down  the  street  abreast,  a  few  feet  apart.  The 
sound  of  voices  closed  into  another  world,  the  tinkle  of  a  bell,  the  whirr 
of  bicj^cles  at  night,  and  the  sound  and  light  have  gone.  The  bells  of 
the  Urseline  Convent  down  the  ever-narrower  winding  street  at  the 
right,  invisible  now,  sound  out  clear  distant  chimes  upon  the  night,  their 
delicate  bell  tone  builds  crystal  towers,  stars  swung  low  and  palm- 
treed  skies.  Their  soft  appeal  contracts  the  mortal  being,  enchants  the 
mind.    In  one  bell  tone  is  seen  again  the  blue-washed  sky  of  fresh  clear 
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morning,  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  the  world,  the  shppered  house- 
wife dousing  her  square  of  pavement  with  water,  that  in  the  gutter  was 
no  mean  thing,  rushing  cheerfully  along.  At  night  the  lamplight  drew 
a  band  of  silver  steel  along  this  guttered  way,  and  where  there  was  no 
light,  a  star,  in  privacy,  took  a  quick  and  startled  look  at  its  own  reflec- 
tion. The  compelling  warmth  of  the  bell's  tone  brings  forth  the  smell 
and  sight  of  pink  carnations  warmed  in  sunlight,  ranged  in  Hower  pots 
along  a  wide  stone  porch,  blue  morning  glories  growing  up  the  wall. 
Another  picture  flickers  of  wrought  iron  balconies,  purple  morning 
glories,  more  carnations,  high  grey-walled  narrow  streets,  an  open 
square,  a  fountain,  and  an  unsung  melody.  Dear,  bootless  scenes  of  no 
value,  their  cut  is  deep,  their  unnamed  cell  a  torture  to  the  mind.  The 
mind  cries  out  for  release:  "Shake  me  from  this  me,  that  is  lost  in  the 
insignificant,  the  dull,  the  ridiculously  painful.  Let  me  see  the  big,  the 
all-important,  the  glorious." 

Man,  Time's  fool,  forgets  the  future  in  the  present,  the  present  in 
the  future.  He  lives  now,  hemmed  in  by  momentary  details,  unable  to 
see  beyond  his  daily  trials;  he  looks  forward  to  a  future  of  his  own 
imagining,  groundless  and  vain,  as  a  time  when  things  will  be  different, 
himself  a  changed  person. 

We  see  ourselves  in  our  location,  and  are  briefly  tantalized  by  the 
sight  of  others.  The  peasant  in  the  field,  in  white  head  cloth  and  blue  or 
red  full  skirt,  swings  the  hay  up  onto  a  high-piled  wagon  beneath  the 
sun.  She  feels  the  power  of  her  arms,  the  goodness  of  the  sunlight.  The 
tired  ache  between  the  shoulders  is  there,  she  will  be  glad  to  sit  down  as 
some  of  her  companions  have  done  already,  in  groups  beside  the  stacks 
of  hay.  Her  life  is  good,  however,  and  passing  by  we  envy  her  daily 
nearness  to  the  early  morning  dew  and  sunlight,  and  to  the  purpled, 
friendly  hour  of  the  evening,  when  all  the  carts  have  been  drawn  back 
to  the  small  white  village  and  stand  heaped  high  with  hay  beside  each 
door.  We  envy  the  mountain  dweller  his  cabin  and  open  fire,  the 
mountains  towering  around  him,  their  top  snows,  sources  of  the  ice 
grey-green  streams.  He  sees  valleys  sunlight  flooded,  forests  speared 
with  slanting  light. 

We  picture  men  ideally  set  at  their  occupations:  the  writer  at  his 
desk,  lost  to  the  immediate  world's  demands,  creating  a  world  anew; 
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the  painter  also  lost  in  the  glory  of  color  and  form.  We  picture  ideal 
places  for  our  varying  moods:  certain  old  houses  we  have  seen,  wide 
windows,  sunlight  through  blue  grass,  tall  mirrors,  twinkling  chandeliers, 
and  high  "o'er-looking  domes."  We  see  gardens  and  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
and  pine  trees.  We  see  fields  of  unaccountably  scarlet  heather,  fields  of 
yellow  gorse,  and  clover.  Mountains  purple,  and  the  settmg  sun  unrolls 
a  band  of  amethysts  upon  the  ocean  water.  A  star  follows  us  along, 
the  moon  edges  white  on  the  silk  blue  sky  of  late  evening.  The  countless 
pictures  flick  across  the  memory's  eye  and  we  are  lost  m  fond  illusion. 
Give  over  idle  fancy  and  call  in  reason  too  long  excluded.  Reason, 
practical  thinking,  and  active  doing  shall  cure  you  of  this  wanton  flight 
of  fancy.  .  .  .  Tell  me  who  Necker  was  and  what  his  aims  were ;  where 
and  how  did  you  spend  those  last  two  dollars ;  how  can  you  put  this  idea 
through  successfully;  when  are  you  going  to  get  that  detail  attended 

to.  .  .  .  Take  a  letter,  do  your  English,  see  Miss ,  don't  forget  to 

tell  .  .  .,  there's  a  party  tonight,  there's  a  meeting  tomorrow.  All  the 
people  interested  in  .  .  .  please  see.  .  .  .  Why  don't  you  join  the  .  .  . 
Lots  of  fun.  .  .  .  Plenty  to  do.  .  .  . 

The  feathered  nothingness  of  dream  pictures  fade.  We  should  like 
to  tear  them  up,  throw  them  away,  to  destroy  them  forever. 

We  might  destroy  the  whole  album  of  the  memory,  leavmg  but  the 
necessary,  factual  prints,  reduced  to  black  and  white. 

We  might  tear  out  our  eyes,  false  cameras,  and  not  focus  the  way- 
wardly  beautiful,  the  provocative  of  dream.  With  them  we  should 
smash  the  sound  recorders,  find  new  ones,  attuned  to  reason  and  prac- 
ticality. TTie  memory  thus  should  be  uncluttered,  the  imagination  put 
to  usefulness. 

Take  everything  I  have ;  take  not  my  eyes  nor  ears,  and  leave  me 
but  one  hand  to  write  all  these  fond  things  I  see  and  hear,  that  are 
imagination's  darlings,  reason's  detriment. 

Julia  Ridgeley 
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THE  DANCERS 

We  are  the  Temple  dancers. 
Lissome  and  light  we  stand. 
Waiting  the  sacred  music 
That  issues  on  either  hand. 
Softly  the  low  strains  wander 
Through  the  incense-laden  air, 
Slowly  we  bend  before  them 
Feeling  the  Goddess  there. 

Louder  it  swells  and  louder. 
Faster  and  faster  we  dance. 
Swift  as  the  whirling  petals 
Our  feet  through  the  mazes  glance. 
Hark  to  the  clash  of  cymbals! 
Now  is  the  Goddess  nigh — 
Next,  in  the  sudden  silence 
Prostrate  the  dancers  lie. 

And  the  crowd  goes  in  to  worship 
While  we  weave  the  dance  without; 
We  hear  the  Temple  murmur 
And  we  hear  the  city  rout. 
We  are  the  Temple  dancers 
Too  close  to  the  Goddess  to  stray, 
Yet  we  draw  not  near  the  shrine-head 
Lest  it  be  defiled  by  our  clay. 

Our  task  but  to  call  the  people 
Who  else  would  turn  to  the  town; 
Maidens  that  come  with  their  lovers 
Beggar  and  merchant  and  clown. 
Women  with  wide-eyed  babies — 
(Quick,  ere  the  curtains  part. 
Give  us  a  chance  to  hold  them 
Over  a  hungry  heart!). 
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Fain  would  we  worship  the  Goddess 
(And  our  feet  are  weary  and  numb) , 
But  the  priests  who  are  burning  the  incense 
Say  that  we  may  not  come. 
We  are  the  Temple  dancers 
And  sternly  they  wave  us  away. 
And  we  sway  in  the  sacred  dances 
And  low  in  our  hearts  we  pray. 

Goddess  that  dwells  above  us, 
We  may  not  go  to  your  shrine, 
Yet  in  our  feel  we  serve  thee; 
Take  thou  the  love  that  is  thine. 
Know  what  we  may  not  utter 
While  the  crowding  people  stare — 
That  each  turn  is  an  invocation 
And  each  pause  is  a  silent  prayer. 

Margaret  Roper 
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THE  GOSSIPS 

The  mountams  gather  up  the  clouds 
Like  skirts,  as  prim  old  maids  might  do; 
Then  sit  in  all  propriety 
To  criticize  old  things  and  new. 

Clarice  Bailey 
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Understand  Penelope 

PENELOPE  did  not  come  down  to  lunch,  and  her  absence  put 
a  deep  gloom  over  the  other  members  of  the  Halhday  family.  It 
was  not  a  gloom  of  sorrow  because  she  was  not  there,  but  rather 
the  deep  and  melancholy  silence  of  nervous  foreboding.  Mrs.  Halliday, 
who  had  given  up  trying  to  start  conversation  after  several  vain  attempts, 
sighed  and  poked  at  her  food  absently.  "If  only,"  she  thought  as  she 
had  thought  many  times  before,  "If  only  I  had  named  her  something 
sensible  like  Jane!" 

There  were  quiet,  sedate  steps  in  the  hall  and  Penelope  made  her 
appearance.  She  stood  surveying  her  family  with  a  tolerant  and  faintly 
superior  frown.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  she  had  a  deep,  intense  glow 
in  her  eyes.  It  rather  alarmed  Mrs.  Halliday.  "The  child  doesn't  look 
well,"  she  thought.  But  she  was  a  wise  and  experienced  mother,  espe- 
cially experienced  with  Penelope,  so  she  merely  smiled  politely  and 
suggested,  "Do  sit  down  and  have  something  to  eat,  dear.  You  haven't 
had  a  thing  all  day." 

"But  Mother!"  said  Penelope.  She  paused.  "I  am  going  out — out 
into  the  blue  inspiring  outdoors,"  she  said. 

"Hey.  Penny,  you  going  to  see  that  dizzy  poet?"  asked  Dickie 
curiously. 

"I  should  suggest  that  you  speak  to  him  about  his  manners.  Mother 
dear.  Talking  so  disgustingly  with  his  mouth  full!  And,"  she  said, 
finally  turning  to  her  younger  brother,  "don't  call  me  by  that  awful 
name.  As  for  Edgar — Mr.  Carlyle,  I  mean — he  is  a  brilliant  and  most 
sympathetic  Artist,  and  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  him  with  you.  Good- 
bye! She  swept  toward  the  door,  then  paused  before  drifting  out. 
"Goodbye,  my  darlings,"  said  Penelope. 

"I'll  be  glad  when  that  poet  leaves  town  tomorrow,"  said  Mr. 
Halliday.  "Never  works,  just  poses  around  stringing  along  a  lot  of 
silly  girls.  Much  too  old  for  her,  too.  You  should  say  something  to  her." 

"I  did  mention  it  to  her  one  day.  But  she  seems  so  sensitive  and 
strange  lately.  She  said  he  was  an  older  man,  and  that  she  was  glad 
someone  understood  her  and  had  taught  her  to  appreciate  beauty!" 

"Be  glad  to  get  rid  of  him." 
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"Yes."  said  Mrs.  Halliday,  "I  think  I'll  be  glad,  too."  She  said 
it  rather  doubtfully,  for  she  had  arrived  at  a  state  of  acute  apprehension 
concerning  what  Penelope  might  do  next.  There  had  been  so  many 
characters — the  simple,  unaffected  school-girl,  and  the  hollow-cheeked 
glamour  girl  who  called  everyone  "darlmg"  m  languid  tones,  and  the 
fluttering  Clinging  Vine,  and  the  Athletic  Type — she  couldn't  remem- 
ber them  all.  Each  followed  the  other  so  rapidly,  and  Mrs.  Halliday 
could  now  recall  them  only  by  remembermg  whether  her  daughter  was 
called  Penny,  or  Dopey  or  Penelope  or  Butch.  But  now  she  was 
Penelope,  Penelope  the  Poetess. 

"I  wish,"  thought  Mrs.  Halliday,  "that  I  had  named  her  Jane!" 

Penelope  was,  at  the  moment,  saying  with  a  gallant  smile  and 
courageous  look,  "It  is  for  the  sake  of  your  art,  dearest  Edgar." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle,  "it  is  sad  that  our  two  hearts  must 
break — but  the  world  shall  some  day  know  of  our  great  love." 

Penelope  smiled  up  at  him  through  tear-dimmed  eyes.  "I  shall  be 
brave.   Farewell!"  she  breathed. 

"My  dearest  one,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle,  "I  shall  never  forget  this 
moment.  It  will  solace  me  in  my  dark  garret  in  Paris.  Farewell,  white 
angel,  farewell."  He  departed  to  repeat  the  same  thing  to  a  waitress  in 
a  cafe  on  the  other  side  of  town,  and  Penelope  v/alked  slowly  home. 

"I  must  be  brave,"  she  told  herself.  "He  is  the  only  one  I  can  ever 
love,  but  I  must  be  strong.  I  must  have  fortitude."  She  moved  about 
the  house  with  a  strange  and  exalted  look.  She  was  sweet  and  gentle 
and  patient,  even  with  Dickie.  "They  can  never  know  what  I  am 
suffering,"  thought  Penelope. 

Mrs.  Halliday  would  ordinarily  have  just  waited  patiently  for  the 
curtain  and  the  next  scene,  but  for  a  document  which  she  discovered  m 
Penelope's  handwriting.    It  said : 

He  is  gone,  and  my  heart  is  gone  too. 
I  am  his  white  angel  alone  in  darkness — 
O  God,  I  am  alone! 
Farewell,  my  love,  farewell. 

"This,"  declared  Mrs.  Halliday,  "cannot  go  on."  She  took  the 
poetry,  went  to  look  for  Penelope,  whom  she  found  sitting  under  a 
tree  in  the  garden,  staring  into  space.  "Penny,  darling,"  she  said  gently, 
"what  does  this  mean  exactly?  Don't  you  think  you  could  talk  things 
over  with  Mother,  dear?  " 
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"But  Mother!"  said  Penelope,  rising.  "I  wish  you  could  remember 
that  my  name  is  Penelope!  And  I  can't  tell  you  about  it.  Mothers 
just  don't  understand.  I  want  to  be  Alone."  She  turned  and  ran 
around  the  house  to  the  hedge,  where  she  sat  wondering  whether  to  cry. 
However,  her  mother  did  not  seem  to  be  following,  so  Penelope  started 
to  sit  back  and  relax;  but  the  sound  of  cheerful  whistling  caught  her 
attention  and  she  rose  and  peered  over  the  hedge. 

He  was  nice  and  blond  with  a  friendly  grin,  and  he  flashed  it  when 
he  saw  her.  "Hello,  there,"  he  said.  "I'm  your  new  neighbor,  I  guess. 
Just  trying  some  new  gadgets  on  my  car.  Come  on  over  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  her!" 

"I  think  it's  cute"  said  Penelope,  leaping  over  the  hedge  to  admire 
his  ancient  car. 

"That's  swell.  I'll  take  you  for  a  ride  if  you  want.  Oh — I'm  Bud 
Steeleman."  She  smiled  and  wrinkled  her  nose  at  him. 

"Just  call  me  Penny,"  she  said. 

Ruth  Jacquot 


MOON  SHADOWS 

We  will  step  from  the  starboard  side  of  our  ship 
To  the  path  of  the  waves,  white-crested  and  deep 
As  two  phantom-dim  forms.  Our  nocturnal  trip 
Will  be  made  while  the  world  lies  lost  in  its  sleep. 
And  we'll  glide  up  a  slim  moon  ray  to  the  east 
While  we  leave  far  behind  us  breaker  and  dune 
Till  we  nestle  within  the  clouds,  golden-fleeced. 
And  appear  as  two  shades  against  the  full  moon. 

Clarice  Bailey 
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The  Modern  World  and  A 
Poet's  Vision 

BEN  BELITT  is  not  a  new  name  to  those  who  have  followed 
American  poets  and  poetry  in  recent  years,  but  with  the  publi- 
cation on  October  tenth  of  The  Five-Fold  Mesh  he  comes 
before  the  general  reading  public  for  the  first  time.  The  book  is  a 
worthy  introduction,  for  it  shows  Mr.  Belitt  as  one  who  hopes  to  strike 
a  new  note  in  poetry  and  to  fuse  the  manifold  problems  of  the  modern 
world  with  a  poetic  vision. 

Though  born  in  New  York  City,  Ben  Belitt  may  justly  be  called 
a  southerner,  for  he  spent  his  childhood  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  and 
attended  the  University  of  Virginia,  from  which  college  he  received 
his  B.  A.  degree  in  1932  and  his  M.  A.  degree  in  1934.  Since  then 
Mr.  Belitt  has  acted  as  editor  of  the  Nation  and  joined  the  faculty  of 
Bennington  College,  Vermont,  where  he  is  professor  of  modern  poetry. 
In  1936  his  valiant  efforts  in  the  poetic  field  were  rewarded  by  his 
sharing  the  Shelley  Memorial  Award  with  Charlotte  Wilder. 

The  Five-Fold  Mesh  is  a  collection  of  poems  written  over  a  period 
of  eight  years,  some  of  which  have  appeared  before  in  magazines  and 
are  here  slightly  changed  and  re-titled.  The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  each  a  separate  unit,  but  tied  together  by  a  common  sense  of 
movement,  as  Mr.  Belitt  himself  says,  "a  record  of  change."  Seven 
Lyrics  are  scattered  poems  mostly  devoted  to  expressions  of  nature 
which  the  poet  handles  admirably.  His  Sonnet  for  a  Faint  Heart  is 
reminiscent  in  thought  of  A.  E.  Housman's  Loveliest  of  Trees,  for  the 
poet  begs  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  earth  around  him 
before  it  is  too  late. 

"Let  me  bear  well  in  mind  this  trivial  berry, 
Even  this  swart  stone,  run  to  fragrant  riot 
With  the  thick  woodbine ;  even  this  broken  stile — 
All  that  is  fugitive  and  momentary. 
Let  me  attend  them  well,  perplexed,  unquiet. 
Who  shall  be  quiet  in  a  little  while." 
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Again  in  Scherzo  we  see  this  same  desire  to  grasp  beauty  while  he 
may.  In  Time  of  Armament  is  the  second  division,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  poet  presents  his  view  of  the  change  that  passes  over  the  world.  He 
sees  men  as  too  fond  of  blood  and  battle  and  laments  man's  war  against 
man.  They  live,  he  says,  "As  though  death  were  ordained  a  civic 
good,"  but  he  has  great  hope  in  the  race.  "Our  age  is  miraculous," 
states  the  poet  and  moves  on  through  the  ages  until  he  comes  to  the  time 
of  final  peace  and  then, 

"The  instrument  and  end  shall  yet  be  wedded. 
And  terribly  in  time  the  last  colossus 
Slumber  beside  the  mayfly  and  the  rose." 

It  is  a  visionary  and  far-distant  world  that  the  poet  hopes  for,  but  he 
is  seeing  the  modern  world  with  all  its  hate  and  bloodshed  and  is  trying 
to  unite  the  dreamer  and  his  dream  in  a  land  of  harmony.  The  third 
division  of  the  book.  Ten  Lyrics,  follows  the  plan  of  the  first  section, 
being  separate  poems  on  various  subjects.  Here  again,  though,  the  poet 
pleads  that  we  put  aside  our  strife  and  listen  to  the  beauty  of  the  world. 
The  hurts  of  childhood,  a  plea  for  innocency,  the  "lumped  form"  of 
the  charwoman,  and  the  sheer  loveliness  of  the  outside  world  are  the 
poets  themes,  and  over  and  again  he  sounds  the  note  of  a  hopeful 
regeneration.  In  Many  Cradles,  the  last  section  of  the  book,  Mr. 
Belitt  tries  to  tie  up  his  thoughts  of  the  contemporary  world  with  his 
own  personal  world,  and  he  says  that  the  mind  has  long  been  aware 
of  the  "immemorial  anguish"  and  asks  that  the  heart  accept  it.  They 
are  poems  of  high  resolve,  and  if  they  are  not  religious  they  are  at  least 
a  turning  in  that  direction.  The  quieter  God  of  childhood  has  left  him 
and  he  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  what  remains.  The  poet  is 
fully  awake  here  and  realizes  that  the  problems  of  the  world  must  be 
answered  and  met  by  the  methods  of  the  world  and  the  poems  are  an 
affirmation  and  acceptance  of  these  problems.  "Cherish  this  disbelief," 
he  says  and  adds  with  an  air  of  quiet  resignation, 

"Look  for  no  respite  of  the  ravenmg  part. 
Nor  dream  of  quarter  there;" 

It  is  not  fatalism  we  see  here  but  a  kind  of  Christian  acceptance. 
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Viewing  the  book  as  a  whole,  one  is  aware  of  certain  definite  char- 
acteristics. Mr.  Belitt's  lyricism  deserves  the  highest  praise,  though 
we  hope  that  he  will  not  decide  to  become  a  mere  lyric  poet,  for  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  clear  and  honest  thinker.  However,  we  would 
greatly  miss  his  beauty  of  expression,  his  imagery  and  his  musical  love- 
liness. The  lines,  "Some  hillside  wearing  primrose  on  her  shoulder," 
and  again,  "While  beauty  with  summer  at  her  breast,"  bring  pictures 
before  us  that  are  rarely  seen  m  this  age  of  free  verse  and  too  realistic 
expression.  Eda  Lou  Walton  has  said  of  him  that  he  has  "intellectual 
discipline  and  humility"  and  this  is  part  of  his  personal  note,  for  though 
he  hopes  for  a  lovelier  world  to  come,  he  is  fully  conscious  of  the  age  m 
which  he  lives.  He  uses  a  real  world  as  his  setting  but  infuses  it  with 
music  and  imagery,  probing  deep  into  the  simple  and  eternal  things  of 
life.  His  ease  of  expression,  his  beautiful  use  of  language  and  his  superb 
sense  of  melody,  added  to  his  deep  and  truthful  thinking  place  him  high 
in  poetic  ranks,  and  we  look  for  Mr.  Belitt  to  lead  us  to  a  new  and 
lovelier  world  of  verse,  where  the  real  values  of  life  are  poetically  ex- 
pressed and  the  poet  is  himself  both  the  prophet  and  the  seer  of  a  re- 
generated people. 

Margaret  Roper 
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THE  GOAL 

The  strains  of  a  melody  floated  clearly 

Over  the  desert  sands. 
The  notes  of  a  silvery,  tingling  piece  of  beauty 

What  was  in  that  soft  refrain? 

What  power  behind  those  tender  bars? 
A  master  hand  had  captured  a  heavenly  glory. 

It  had  seized  the  cool  moonlight. 
And  stolen  the  sparkling  stars 

From  out  the  dark. 
It  had  caught  the  breeze  as  it  swept  past. 
And  taken  the  roll  and  roar  of  the  ocean. 
It  made  the  stillness  of  a  sunset  his. 
And  grasped  the  warmth  of  a  June  night, 
It  took  the  cold  of  white  snow 
And  gilded  it  with  a  flying  meteor. 
Then  the  master  laid  his  work  on  the  blue  of  a  throbbing, 

midnight  sky 
And  covered  it  with  the  pure  light  of  a  new  day. 

He  sent  his  musical  symphony 

Out  over  the  sands  and  seas 

Out  thru'  the  heavens  and  earth — 
His  work  was  done — his  goal  was  reached. 

Frances  Baldwin 
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Book  Reviev^s 

My  Sister  Eileen,  b])  Ruth  McKenney. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  laughable  sketches  about  the  experiences 
of  the  author  and  her  sister  Eileen.  Although  each  sketch  is  complete  in 
itself,  together  and  read  in  order  they  give  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the 
lives  and  personalities  of  the  two.  Though  the  title  is  My  Sister  Eileen, 
we  undeniably  are  more  fam.iliar  with  and  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
author,  who  seems  to  have  by  far  the  most  engaging  personality  and  is 
the  one  who  always  takes  the  lead  in  their  numerous  hair-raising 
escapades.  TTiere  is  not  a  single  time  when  Eileen  is  the  heroine  of  a 
situation  that  Ruth  does  not  share  some  of  the  glory,  whereas  several 
incidents  are  devoted  entirely  to  Ruth.  For  example  there  is  her  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Randolph  Churchill  which  culminates  in  the  side-split- 
ting scene  where  a  Committee  of  the  Town's  Leading  Citizens  walk  in 
to  find  Ruth  and  Churchill  stretched  prone  on  the  floor  with  their  heads 
under  the  bed,  looking  for  Mr.  Churchill's  lost  sock. 

One  is  tempted  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  certain  hilarious  tales, 
such  as  the  yarn  about  five  of  the  young  Brazilian  Navy  recruits  who 
followed  Ruth  all  over  New  York,  but  in  a  brief  preface  the  author 
assures  us  that  she  and  her  sister  have  put  down  only  the  mildest  of  their 
experiences.  However,  the  truth  of  it  makes  little  difference,  so  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  and  amusing  is  Miss  McKenney's  manner  of  tell- 
ing them. 

Much  of  the  appeal  of  this  book  lies  in  the  author's  confidential 
way  of  recounting  things  that  you  yourself  have  experienced  or  at  least 
would  like  to  have  experienced.  Her  style  is  conversational  and  direct, 
rather  in  the  fashion  of  telling  amusing  anecdotes  to  an  intimate  friend. 

The  stones  dealing  with  the  sister's  childhood  are  far  more  credible 
and,  in  my  opinion,  far  more  entertaining  than  those  relating  to  their 
later  life.  These  are  events  and  emotions  that  \ve  have  all  had  a  share 
in,  such  as  Eileen's  eventful  trip  to  the  theatre  at  the  tender  age  of  three 
when  she  turned  the  whole  house  into  an  uproar  with  her  screams  be- 
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cause  she  thought  she  was  going  to  be  run  over  by  the  sudden  apparition 
of  train  wheels  looming  threateningly  above  her.  We  have  all  felt 
such  an  impulse ;  but  very  few,  if  any  of  us,  have  ever  been  suspected 
of  being  the  accomplice  of  a  spy.  Another  story,  which  shows  the 
extreme  individuality  of  the  two  as  children  concerns  the  time  when 
Eileen  buried  her  doll  on  Good  Friday,  expecting  it  to  rise  on  Easter. 

This  book  may  not  have  any  great  message  for  mankind,  it  may  not 
be  beautiful  prose,  but  with  so  many  of  the  books  of  today  prating  of 
the  futility  of  life  and  of  the  dark  future  of  the  world,  it  is  a  refreshing 
and  exceedingly  amusing  saga  of  two  very  interesting  young  women 
who  find  life  anything  but  dismal.  For  an  hour  or  two  of  sheer  pleasure, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  book. 

Elizabeth  Cheney 


The  Yearling,  fcp  Marjorie  RatvUngs 

Marjorie  Rawlings,  in  her  book.  The  Yearling,  treats  of  the  every- 
day life  of  a  family  of  Florida  crackers.  But  there  is  nothing  every- 
day in  the  vividness  of  her  realism. 

That  the  author  appreciates  the  difficulties  of  "cracker"  life  is  ap- 
parent in  her  description  of  Baxter  Island,  whose  mhabitants  live  on 
wild  game  and  what  fruit  and  vegetables  are  left  by  looting  animals. 
One  realizes  that  she  understands  the  people  of  whom  she  writes  m 
her  portrayal  of  such  characters  as  Grandma  Hutto,  beloved  by  the 
children  for  her  homely  kindliness;  of  the  pugnacious  Forresters;  and 
particularly  of  Jody  Baxter. 

The  author's  insight  into  the  soul  of  the  small  boy,  on  which  the 
story  hinges,  makes  the  book  infinitely  appealing.  Jody's  devotion  to 
his  pet  fawn.  Flag,  his  desperate  efforts  to  save  it  from  the  fate  Mrs. 
Baxter  feels  it  deserves  for  its  inroads  on  the  scanty  food  supply,  the 
complete  tragedy  of  its  death,  the  hurt  of  the  child  who  feels  himself 
betrayed  by  his  mother  ...  in  these  there  is  a  pathos  which  holds  the 
reader.  Finally,  there  is  weight  in  the  inevitability  of  the  end  of  the 
losing  battle  which  Jody  fights  with  physical  misery  after  he  has  run 
away  from  home  out  of  loyalty  to  his  lost  pet.   And  there  is  philosophy 
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in  his  father's  explanation  that  Hfe,  after  all,  holds  many  heartbreaks, 
and  that  Jody  must  resign  himself  to  his  initiation. 

Pathos,  vividness,  and  realism,  then,  are  the  qualities  which  make 
The  Yearling  memorable. 

Reba  Smith 

With  Malice  Toward  Some,  b^  Margaret  Halse^. 

Margaret  Halsey  will  be  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  all  patriotic 
Americans  who  have  smarted  impotently  under  the  vitriolic  lash  of 
American  debunking  self-complacent  English  writers  and  lecturers. 
However,  instead  of  following  their  time  honored  custom  of  spending 
only  a  week  or  two  in  America  rushing  from  Ritz  Hotel  to  Ritz  Hotel 
lecturing  enroute.  Miss  Halsey  really  lived  in  England  over  a  period 
of  some  months  .  .  .  long  enough  to  know  about  what  she  wrote. 

This  authenticity  is  combined  with  a  clear,  simple  narrative  style 
full  of  exaggerated  but  very  effectual  pictorial  metaphors.  Into  this 
way  of  writing  Miss  Halsey  slips  some  of  her  own  opinions  so  deftly 
that  the  reader  swallows  them  before  he  realizes  that  what  he  is  swal- 
lowing is  not  authentic  fact.  Her  delightful  observations  on  England 
and  the  English  salt  the  book  throughout  and  make  the  reader  race 
from  page  to  page  hunting  for  more.    Here  are  some  samples. 

"These  people  do  not  talk,  as  so  many  Americans  do,  to  make  an 
impression  on  themselves  by  impressing  somebody  else.  They  have 
already  made  an  impression  on  themselves  and  talk  simply  because  they 
think  sound  more  manageable  than  silence." 

"English  ladies  .  .  .  have  brought  their  maids  to  such  a  state  that 
they  can  ring  a  bell,  and,  certain  that  it  will  be  done,  order  Smithers 
to  go  down  to  the  lily  pond  and  feed  herself  to  the  carp." 

"To  me  they  were  an  epochal  event,  being  the  first  English-women 
I  had  seen  who  wore  good  clothes  and  wore  them  with  distinction.  I 
should  judge  that  there  must  be  thousands  of  British  females  who  are 
absent-mindedly  collected  by  the  laundry  man  every  year." 

"The  placid  smoothness  of  English  hospitality,  which  shows  some- 
what painfully  those  American  dinners  where  the  best  food  is  so  far 
forward  there  is  hardly  space  for  anything  else  in  the  room." 

"The  house  belongs  to  a  small  elderly  widow  who  has  such  an 
eighteenth  century  clarity  of  outline  that  you  would  not  dare  leave  a 
copy  of  Jane  Austen  around  for  fear  she  should  disappear  into  it." 
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"Now  and  then  I  do  get  hungry  for  sunshine  in  this  dim  aquarium 
of  a  country." 

In  addition  to  England,  Miss  Halsey  writes  about  Paris,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  which  she  describes  just  as  delightfully.  In  fact,  the  only 
let-down  the  reader  experiences,  up  to  the  last  page,  is  the  unpleasant 
shock  of  seeing  "The  End"  at  the  bottom.  Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  of  Margaret  Halsey's  pages  are  "English  ungentry,"  alas,  far 
too  few. 

OuviA  Little 
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Viewing  the  book  as  a  whole,  one  is  aware  of  certain  definite  char- 
acteristics. Mr.  Behtt's  lyricism  deserves  the  highest  praise,  though 
we  hope  that  he  will  not  decide  to  become  a  mere  lyric  poet,  for  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  clear  and  honest  thinker.  However,  we  would 
greatly  miss  his  beauty  of  expression,  his  imagery  and  his  musical  love- 
liness. The  lines,  "Some  hillside  wearing  primrose  on  her  shoulder," 
and  again,  "While  beauty  with  summer  at  her  breast,"  bring  pictures 
before  us  that  are  rarely  seen  m  this  age  of  free  verse  and  too  realistic 
expression.  Eda  Lou  Walton  has  said  of  him  that  he  has  "intellectual 
discipline  and  humility"  and  this  is  part  of  his  personal  note,  for  though 
he  hopes  for  a  lovelier  world  to  come,  he  is  fully  conscious  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  He  uses  a  real  world  as  his  setting  but  infuses  it  with 
music  and  imagery,  probing  deep  into  the  simple  and  eternal  things  of 
life.  His  ease  of  expression,  his  beautiful  use  of  language  and  his  superb 
sense  of  melody,  added  to  his  deep  and  truthful  thinking  place  him  high 
in  poetic  ranks,  and  we  look  for  Mr.  Belitt  to  lead  us  to  a  new  and 
lovelier  world  of  verse,  where  the  real  values  of  life  are  poetically  ex- 
pressed and  the  poet  is  himself  both  the  prophet  and  the  seer  of  a  re- 
generated people. 

Margaret  Roper 
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"But  Mother!"  said  Penelope,  rising.  "I  wish  you  could  remember 
that  my  name  is  Penelope!  And  I  can't  tell  you  about  it.  Mothers 
just  don't  understand.  I  want  to  be  Alone."  She  turned  and  ran 
around  the  house  to  the  hedge,  where  she  sat  wondering  whether  to  cry. 
However,  her  mother  did  not  seem  to  be  following,  so  Penelope  started 
to  sit  back  and  relax;  but  the  sound  of  cheerful  whistling  caught  her 
attention  and  she  rose  and  peered  over  the  hedge. 

He  was  nice  and  blond  with  a  friendly  grin,  and  he  flashed  it  when 
he  saw  her.  "Hello,  there,"  he  said.  "I'm  your  new  neighbor,  I  guess. 
Just  trying  some  new  gadgets  on  my  car.  Come  on  over  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  her!" 

"I  think  it's  cute,"  said  Penelope,  leaping  over  the  hedge  to  admire 
his  ancient  car. 

"That's  swell.  I'll  take  you  for  a  ride  if  you  want.  Oh — I'm  Bud 
Steeleman."  She  smiled  and  wrinkled  her  nose  at  him. 

"Just  call  me  Penny,"  she  said. 

Ruth  Jacquot 


MOON  SHADOWS 

We  will  step  from  the  starboard  side  of  our  ship 
To  the  path  of  the  waves,  white-crested  and  deep 
As  two  phantom-dim  forms.  Our  nocturnal  trip 
Will  be  made  while  the  world  lies  lost  in  its  sleep. 
And  we'll  glide  up  a  slim  moon  ray  to  the  east 
While  we  leave  far  behind  us  breaker  and  dune 
Till  we  nestle  within  the  clouds,  golden-fleeced. 
And  appear  as  two  shades  against  the  full  moon. 

Clarice  Bailey 
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What  coed  has  to  go  to  college  to  learn 
the  importance  of  glamour!  She  does  not 
have  to  be  taught  the  importance  of 
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in  his  father's  explanation  that  life,  after  all,  holds  many  heartbreaks, 
and  that  Jody  must  resign  himself  to  his  initiation. 

Pathos,  vividness,  and  realism,  then,  are  the  qualities  v^'hich  make 
The  Yearling  memorable. 

Reba  Smith 

With  Malice  Toward  Some,  by  Margaret  Hahe]). 

Margaret  Halsey  will  be  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  all  patriotic 
Americans  who  have  smarted  impotently  under  the  vitriolic  lash  of 
American  debunking  self-complacent  English  writers  and  lecturers. 
However,  instead  of  following  their  time  honored  custom  of  spending 
only  a  week  or  two  in  America  rushing  from  Ritz  Hotel  to  Ritz  Hotel 
lecturing  enroute.  Miss  Halsey  really  lived  in  England  over  a  period 
of  some  months  .  .  .  long  enough  to  know  about  what  she  wrote. 

This  authenticity  is  combined  with  a  clear,  simple  narrative  style 
full  of  exaggerated  but  very  effectual  pictorial  metaphors.  Into  this 
way  of  writing  Miss  Halsey  slips  some  of  her  own  opinions  so  deftly 
that  the  reader  swallows  them  before  he  realizes  that  what  he  is  swal- 
lowing IS  not  authentic  fact.  Her  delightful  observations  on  England 
and  the  English  salt  the  book  throughout  and  make  the  reader  race 
from  page  to  page  hunting  for  more.    Here  are  some  samples. 

"These  people  do  not  talk,  as  so  many  Americans  do,  to  make  an 
impression  on  themselves  by  impressing  somebody  else.  They  have 
already  made  an  impression  on  themselves  and  talk  simply  because  they 
think  sound  more  manageable  than  silence." 

"English  ladies  .  .  .  have  brought  their  maids  to  such  a  state  that 
they  can  ring  a  bell,  and,  certain  that  it  will  be  done,  order  Smithers 
to  go  down  to  the  lily  pond  and  feed  herself  to  the  carp." 

"To  me  they  were  an  epochal  event,  being  the  first  English-women 
I  had  seen  who  wore  good  clothes  and  wore  them  with  distinction.  I 
should  judge  that  there  must  be  thousands  of  British  females  who  are 
absent-mindedly  collected  by  the  laundry  man  every  year." 

"The  placid  smoothness  of  English  hospitality,  which  shows  some- 
what painfully  those  American  dinners  where  the  best  food  is  so  far 
forward  there  is  hardly  space  for  anything  else  in  the  room." 

"The  house  belongs  to  a  small  elderly  widow  who  has  such  an 
eighteenth  century  clarity  of  outline  that  you  would  not  dare  leave  a 
copy  of  Jane  Austen  around  for  fear  she  should  disappear  into  it." 
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THE  GOAL 

The  strains  of  a  melody  floated  clearly 

Over  the  desert  sands. 
The  notes  of  a  silvery,  tingling  piece  of  beauty 

What  was  in  that  soft  refrain? 

What  power  behind  those  tender  bars? 
A  master  hand  had  captured  a  heavenly  glory. 

It  had  seized  the  cool  moonlight. 
And  stolen  the  sparkling  stars 

From  out  the  dark. 
It  had  caught  the  breeze  as  it  swept  past, 
And  taken  the  roll  and  roar  of  the  ocean, 
It  made  the  stillness  of  a  sunset  his. 
And  grasped  the  warmth  of  a  June  night. 
It  took  the  cold  of  white  snow 
And  gilded  it  with  a  flying  meteor. 
TTien  the  master  laid  his  work  on  the  blue  of  a  throbbing, 

midnight  sky 
And  covered  it  with  the  pure  light  of  a  new  day. 

He  sent  his  musical  symphony 

Out  over  the  sands  and  seas 

Out  thru'  the  heavens  and  earth — 
His  work  was  done — his  goal  was  reached. 

Frances  Baldwin 
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Editorial 


We  wish  to  announce  that  OHvia  Little's  poems,  "Autumn"  and 
"Nun,"  have  won  the  poetry  prize  offered  in  our  last  issue. 

"Strange  Loveliness,"  by  Margaret  Vallance,  has  been  awarded 
the  prize  for  the  best  prose.  We  wish  to  give  honorable  mention  to 
"Defeat,"  by  Lucy  Gordon,  and  to  "Stokowski,"  by  Margaret  Roper. 

The  Brambler  is  grateful  to  all  those  who  entered  into  the  con- 
test, and  thanks  them  for  their  cooperation. 
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Strange  Loveliness 

YOU'D  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  people  who  imagine  that 
being  a  reporter  on  a  big  metropohtan  daily  is  practically  the 
same  as  joining  the  Foreign  Legion.  They  think  we  do  nothing 
but  masquerade  around  with  spies  and  crooked  politicians  or  chase  after 
escaped  convicts  with  a  six-shooter  in  each  pocket.  And  m  between 
times  drink  cocktails  with  movie  stars  and  go  to  fires. 

Well,  maybe  that's  how  it  looks  on  the  outside,  but,  believe  me, 
many's  the  time  when  for  two  cents  I'd  have  traded  with  any  bank 
clerk — just  to  get  a  little  excitement.  Covering  anniversary  dinners  and 
conventions  may  be  okay  as  far  as  the  food  goes  but  it  sure  is  a  one-way 
ticket  to  Dreamland.  And  at  six  a.  m.  on  an  icy  wharf  waiting  for  a 
steamer  to  dock  to  ask  a  looney  author  what  he  thinks  about  women's 
rights — well,  Masefield  just  stops  being  romantic.  Those  are  the  assign- 
ments that  make  any  self-respecting  reporter  turn  to  drink — or  banking. 

I  guess  all  of  this  is  a  little  off  the  subject  but  I  just  wanted  you  to 
know  that  kind  of  thing  I'm  going  to  tell  about  doesn't  happen  often. 
It's  things  like  this,  though,  that  make  you  keep  on  in  the  game — you 
never  know  when  they'll  come,  either.  Well,  to  get  back  to  my  story 
or,  rather,  to  get  onto  it,  I  was  covering  a  charity  play  for  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  city.  The  idea  seemed  to  be  that  by  showing  how  interested 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  in  these  kids  the  city  could  get  a  big 
build-up  and  maybe  it  would  help  win  the  next  election. 

It  was  raining  buckets  that  afternoon  and,  since  I'd  been  chewing 
nails  all  day,  having  to  walk  six  blocks  from  the  car-line  didn't  make  my 
outlook  any  kindlier.  The  place  was  just  what  you'd  expect,  a  ram- 
shackle auditorium  packed  with  ragged,  sickly,  squawking  kids.  It  was 
the  middle  of  an  act  and  the  stage  was  pretty  dark.  I  could  barely  see 
a  woman  standing  there.  Then  she  started  to  sing  and  you  should  have 
seen  that  place.  Every  kid  there,  the  toughest  and  noisiest,  quieted 
down.  You  could  almost  hear  their  hearts  beating.  I  don't  remember 
what  the  song  was — something  about  enchanted  princesses.  That  didn't 
matter,  though.  It  was  the  voice  that  did  it — making  you  feel  young 
and  glad  to  be  alive  again.  Pretty  quick  I  was  seeing  myself  a  knight 
back  in  the  Middle  Ages  all  rigged  out  in  armour  on  a  prancing  horse 
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with  a  six-foot  lance  in  my  hand  ready  to  go  riding  up  to  some  giant's 
castle  and  rescue  this  girl.  Just  as  I  was  thinking  how  lucky  those  guys 
were  to  be  able  to  show  what  they'd  do  and  wishing  I  could  have  the 
same  break,  the  light  snapped  on  and  I  saw  her. 

Brother,  I'm  telling  you  I  thought  I'd  had  one  too  many.  It  couldn't 
be  true.  There  was  a  girl  up  there  all  right — in  a  black  dress  that  was 
miles  too  big.  A  girl,  but  it  would  be  more  honest  to  say  a  scarecrow. 
She  was  as  tall  as  a  good-sized  man  and  you'd  have  thought  she'd  never 
seen  a  vitamin.  But  it  was  her  face  that  was  so  ghastly.  It  was  scarred 
beyond  anything  human.  Heaven  knows  what  hell  she  had  been 
through !  Later,  I  found  out  that  she'd  driven  an  ambulance  in  the  War. 
But  she  never  even  mentioned  that  to  me. 

Well,  I  felt  a  little  sick.  It  was  like  dreaming  that  you'd  found  a 
million  dollars  and  waking  up  to  see  the  bill-collector  at  the  door.  She 
was  trying  to  smile — a  scared  little  grimace  that  was  so  fantastic  it  made 
you  want  to  cry.  I  guess  I  forgot  to  say  that  her  hair  was  red,  one  of 
those  carroty  colors  that  look  like  nothmg  so  much  as  the  wig  m  a  take- 
off of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Just  as  she  started  to  go  away  she  tripped  over  that  awful  dress 
and  half  the  skirt  ripped  out.  That  set  off  the  explosion.  A  bunch  of 
rowdy  kids  up  front  burst  out  laughing  and  the  whole  crowd  joined  in, 
shouting  and  jeering,  partly  to  imitate  them  and  partly  to  relieve  them- 
selves. She  didn't  do  anything,  just  stared  for  one  wild  moment  and 
then  literally  ran  off  the  stage.  TTie  dragging  skirt,  of  course,  didn't 
help  any. 

Ordinarily  I'm  a  quiet  enough  fellow  but  this  made  me  see  red.  The 
first  thing  I  knew  there  I  was  up  on  the  stage  yelling  my  head  off  at 
those  lousy  kids.  God  knows  what  I  said.  I  couldn't  have  told  you 
two  minutes  later.  But  they  quieted  right  down  and  even  the  back  rows 
stopped  giggling.  A  more  subdued-looking  lot  you  never  saw.  In 
another  minute  the  rest  of  the  actors  came  out  and  I  slid  off-stage.  I 
was  so  surprised  at  myself  that  I  almost  forgot  to  ask  who  she  was  when 
the  manager  came  wheezing  up  to  me  a  minute  later.  He'd  been  scared 
to  death  by  the  whole  busmess  and  was  more  worried  over  how  the 
aldermen  would  take  it  than  by  the  girl.  I  wasn't  anxious  to  stay  since 
the  last  thing  I  wanted  was  to  see  her  after  this  Don  Quixote  act.  I  got 
her  name  and  found  out  that  she  had  an  off-stage  part  in  a  third-rate 
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musical  show.  It  seemed  like  idle  curiosity  then  but  when  I  think  of  how 
much  turned  on  that  little  thing  I  wonder  if  it  wasn't  fate. 

A  couple  of  days  later  I  went  to  the  show  and  heard  her  sing.  Her 
voice  had  been  haunting  me  and  I  had  a  queer  feeling  that  I  ought  to  be 
doing  something  for  her.  Afterwards  I  walked  around  for  a  long  time. 
Something  was  wrong  with  me.  Why  should  an  ambitious  young  re- 
porter like  me,  all  set  for  a  big  career,  be  so  steamed  up  over  a  girl  in  a 
musical  show — a  girl  who  instead  of  being  pretty  was  positively  ugly? 
It  must  be  the  voice,  I  decided.  Yeah,  a  voice  like  that  really  deserved 
something.  Then  I  had  my  inspiration.  It  was  the  good  old  bolt  out 
of  the  blue  kind  and  I  figured  it  would  help  in  more  ways  than  one.  If 
I'd  only  known ! 

The  next  day  Mike  and  I  went  to  that  show.  He  hadn't  wanted 
to  come  but  after  he  heard  her  once  he  sat  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  When 
it  was  over  he  gripped  me  by  the  arm.  "Take  me  backstage,"  he  whis- 
pered tensely.  "That  girl  has  got  to  sing  with  me."  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing.   It  was  working  out  the  way  I'd  hoped. 

Mike  is  a  big  shot  on  the  air.  Women  just  collapse  when  he  plays 
his  violin,  sort  of  sobbing  and  mournful — as  if  he'd  lost  his  last  friend, 
if  you  ask  me.  We  used  to  live  in  a  one-room  flat,  four  flights  up,  and 
saved  on  meals  to  pay  the  gas.  For  a  while  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
be  a  second  Beethoven  and  Kreisler  rolled  into  one.  He  kept  working 
away  on  things  he  called  scores;  and  all  the  time  he  wasn't  doing  that 
he  was  playing  his  violin.  Lots  of  times  it  sounded  pretty  weird  but 
there  was  something  about  it  that  got  under  your  skm.  That  was  five 
years  ago,  though.  Now  he  has  a  de  luxe  apartment  with  a  half  a  dozen 
Japs  and  nothing  to  do  but  broadcast  half  an  hour  each  day.  He  was 
in  an  accident  with  a  wealthy  widow  who  took  her  responsibility  in  a 
big  way.  His  looks  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that,  I  always  thought.  Any- 
how, she  got  him  a  radio  audition  and  he  clicked — not  playing  his  own 
stuff,  though.  But  he  didn't  seem  to  care.  He  said  life  had  taken  the 
best  thing  from  him  and  if  he  could  get  anything  soft  from  the  world 
he'd  take  it.  I  hadn't  seen  him  much  because,  while  he  was  always 
pleasant,  I  could  see  I  reminded  him  of  things  he'd  rather  forget. 

After  an  argument  with  the  manager  we  finally  saw  Marjorie.  I 
guess  he  was  scared  we'd  take  her  away  from  his  bum  show.  I  don't 
blame  him.  Her  singing  was  the  only  thing  that  saved  it  from  folding 
up.   She  had  on  a  hat  that  shadowed  her  face  so  that  she  looked  a  little 
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less  like  a  burlesque  act.  She  was  scared  to  death  when  I  spoke  to  her 
but  after  I  introduced  Mike  and  said  that  he  wanted  her  to  sing  with 
him,  a  little  color  came  into  her  cheeks.  She  wouldn't  believe  it  at  first 
and  kept  eying  him  as  if  expecting  him  to  deny  it.  He  stood  there 
staring  at  the  ground  as  he  usually  did.  But  every  time  she  spoke  in 
that  wonderful  voice  he  looked  up  like  a  man  who's  just  found  Alad- 
din's Lamp. 

When  I'd  explained  for  the  third  time  he  said  to  her,  "You  will, 
won't  you.  Miss  Anderson?  I  need  you."  Mike  is  one  of  those  guys 
who  are  so  good-looking  that  even  men  forgive  them  for  it.  Most 
people  don't  know  anything  about  his  accident.  And  so  the  cynicism 
that's  grown  on  him  the  last  few  years  only  makes  him  seem  more 
romantic. 

For  him  to  say,  "I  need  you,"  in  that  tone  would  have  made  any 
other  woman  practically  expire  on  the  spot.  Instead  Marjorie  examined 
him  very  closely  and  then  began  to  say  something.  Slowly  he  turned  his 
face  toward  hers  and  she  shrank  back  a  little  as  though  she  wanted  to 
hide  but  couldn't.  He  kept  on  staring  straight  at  her  while  she  grew 
white  as  a  sheet.  Still  he  didn't  stir.  Then  he  lifted  up  his  hand  in  one 
of  his  familiar  groping  gestures.  But  all  that  he  said  was,  "Do  you  mind 
so  much?"  Then  she  seemed  suddenly  to  see  the  blankness  in  his  eyes. 
As  she  gave  a  little  cry  I  saw  that  she  understood.  She  straightened  up 
and  for  a  moment  looked  almost  beautiful.  Going  towards  Mike,  she 
asked  softly,  "You  really  need  me?"  Only  the  way  she  said  it  sounded 
like  a  song  and  so  it  was  no  wonder  Mike  looked  the  way  he  did.  I 
could  see  my  idea  had  worked — in  fact,  a  lot  better  than  I'd  ever 
dreamed. 

Margaret  Vallance 
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AUTUMN 

Crisp,  sandy  apples  scooped  from  yellow  leaves 
Held  summer  joys  preserved  in  their  skin's  fragrance. 
Together  we  savoured  them  like  rare  brandy. 
But  I  sensed  in  your  quiet  eyes  remembrance 
Of  bright  bygone  bubbles  of  delight,  forever  lost. 

From  a  hillside  we  saw  the  year's  life  blood 
Dropping  in  crisp,  bright,  rustling  drops. 
You  were  tired,  too  tired,  as  you  climbed. 
But  I  did  not  notice;  I  was  too  lost 
In  the  fierce  excitement  of  wild  beauty. 

You  turned,  you  smiled,  you  said  to  me, 
"See  now  how  the  mountains  rise  clear  and  sharp 
Unmisted  by  young  glamorous  spring  and  summer." 
So  now  my  visioned  thoughts  are  truly  outlined,  free 
Of  the  heady  distracting  passions  of  youth. 

Today  you  are  gone.   I  attend  no  longer 

Your  slow  ascent  of  our  mutually  beloved  hills. 

A  child  waits  impatiently  for  me,  and  it  grows  hard 

To  run  with  her  through  rustling  leaves.   She  notices  not. 

She  sees  but  the  wild  excitement  of  beauty  surrounding  her. 

Olivia  Little 

NUN 

Silent,  piously  cat-footed,  you  float  slowly  over  cold  stone. 

Stone  no  more  still  than  your  face. 

Once  only  have  I  seen  you  smile. 

The  child  was  beautiful. 

The  harlot's  child  you  bathed  in  the  fountain. 

Olivia  Little 
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The  Refusal 


FOR  the  eighth  time  she  took  up  the  letter.  It  was,  apparently  a 
very  ordinary  looking  letter,  except  that  the  bright  red  seal  was 
broken  unevenly  where  she  had  opened  it  hurriedly  before.  Yet 
how  strangely  unfamiliar  her  name  looked.  "Mistress  Mary  Gary" — 
sprawled  in  large,  jagged  handwntmg  across  the  outside.  Unfolding  it, 
she  read  again  the  contents,  bit  her  lip,  and  stared  pensively  for  some 
moments  out  of  the  window,  watching  the  willow  trees  at  the  river's 
edge,  dipping  and  raising  their  long  branches  in  the  water.  A  faint  sigh 
escaped  her  as  she  turned  from  the  sight  and  seated  herself  at  her  desk. 
She  took  up  a  quill  pen  and  tapped  the  end  of  it  meditatively  against 
hr  cheek,  looking  down  at  the  letter  with  a  slight  frown.  She  must 
answer  it  this  afternoon,  she  knew,  but  what  was  she  going  to  say?  She 
had  realized  for  some  time  now  that  he  was  in  love  with  her.  She  had 
even  half-felt  herself  to  be  in  love  with  him;  if  her  father  had  not 
pressed  young  Fairfax's  suit  so  strongly,  she  might  have  loved  him  very 
much.  But  he  was  poor — a  simple-mannered  unpolished  farmer,  while 
Fairfax  held  great  lands,  dressed  finely  and  knew  the  ways  of  the  Eng- 
lish Court  across  the  sea.  Now  it  had  come  to  this.  He  had  written  her, 
asking  her  to  marry  him — and  she  must  decide.  She  thought  of  his  tall, 
angular  frame,  his  awkward  movements,  the  earnestness  of  his  thin  face, 
then  she  saw  Fairfax  in  his  velvet  suit,  the  silver  lace  at  his  wrists  and 
throat,  the  charm  and  grace  of  his  bow.  She  wondered  what  it  would 
be  like  to  live  on  a  small  farm,  to  have  no  garden  walks,  no  drawing 
rooms  with  polished  floors.  The  balls  and  routs  would  be  ones  for  her 
then.  Sadly,  she  thought  of  the  silks  and  satins  in  her  wardrobe,  their 
great  skirts  swinging  together,  fold  upon  fold,  of  lace  shawls,  of  her 
leghorn  hat  with  its  wreath  of  jasmine — and  she  knew  in  her  heart 
she  could  never  give  these  up.  Slowly,  she  began  to  write  and  in  her 
mind  she  fought  back  the  vision  of  a  shy,  sensitive  face,  of  dark  eyes 
looking  at  her  with  a  sort  of  dumb  adoration.  She  finished  and  the  last 
small  jibes  of  pain  died  in  her  heart  as  she  dropped  the  wax  on  the 
paper.  With  a  shudder  she  thought  of  the  lovely  far-away  forn,  of  the 
dull  hidden  life,  and  knowing  she  was  choosing  best,  she  wrote  in  a  firm 
hand  his  name  upon  the  outside,  "Lieutenant  George  Washington." 
(This  is  founded  on  fact.)  ^UCY  GoRDON 
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The  Second  Stair 

THE  night  quieted  itself  until  the  moon  shone  whitely  and  the  ivy 
was  still  on  the  wall.  In  the  top  room  a  chair  creaked,  glass 
clinked  on  glass,  and  after  a  moment  a  girl  came  into  the  passage. 

She  walked  through  the  darkness  in  the  hall  and  climbed  the  first 
stair  in  the  darkness  and  the  stair  creaked.  At  the  turning  she  waited, 
leaning  on  her  hands  on  the  railing  and  the  darkness  was  very  deep. 
For  a  long  thought  she  stood  half-way  between  depth  and  depth.  Then 
she  turned  and  went  up  the  second  stair. 

There  was  a  window  at  the  turning  of  the  second  stair,  and  she 
opened  it  quietly  and  leaned  out  from  it.  In  the  court  were  soft  noises, 
creeping  feet,  and  wood  grating  on  stone,  and  stone  chipping  against 
metal.  So  she  closed  the  window  and  went  on  in  the  darkness,  not 
turning  again. 

Outside  the  captain's  door,  she  ruffled  her  hair  and  parted  her  lips 
in  a  smile,  and  knocked  softly. 

The  captain  dreamed  of  his  men  beside  the  silent,  hidden  stream. 
Dreamed,  and  smiled  in  his  sleep,  at  their  bravery,  loving  them  for  their 
faith  in  him.  Dreamed,  and  feared  for  their  safety.  In  his  dream  he 
remembered  how  few  they  were,  how  near  they  lay,  what  death  it 
would  be  to  lose  them. 

Then  she  knocked  on  the  door  and  he  sat  erect  in  an  instant,  his 
sword  in  his  hand.  But  he  thought  quickly  in  the  darkness,  "No  assassin 
would  come  with  a  knock."  So  he  drew  his  cloak  about  him  and  swung 
his  feet  to  the  ground. 

He  took  a  step  toward  her  as  she  opened  the  door.  The  candle 
shone  on  the  pearls  in  her  hair  as  on  drops  of  rain  on  the  window.  Her 
eyes  were  green  as  eyes  of  the  beast  and  on  her  shoulder  was  the  mark 
of  the  iron  and  on  her  back  the  sign  of  the  lash.  He  took  a  step  forward, 
and  then  a  breath  from  hell  blew  out  the  candle. 

"Damn,"  said  the  captain,  and  he  led  her  by  the  hand  to  the  win- 
dow. He  unbarred  the  heavy  shutters  and  let  in  the  moonlight.  He 
turned  his  back  to  the  moon  and  with  his  eyes  drank  deep  of  her 
monstrous  beauty.  Then  she  came  into  his  arms  and  the  knife  into 
his  heart. 
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Just  for  a  moment  he  stood  as  the  blood  extinguished  his  soul.  Being 
a  brave  man,  he  couldn't  believe  he  was  lost  through  a  trick.  Then  he 
died  and  was  alone. 

Very  quickly  the  man  at  the  window  climbed  into  the  room.  He 
lighted  the  candle,  ripped  open  a  saddle-bag,  took  out  a  paper,  kissed 
the  woman,  swung  down  the  ladder  to  his  horse  and  his  troops  and  was 
away  in  the  darkness. 

In  a  green  field,  beside  a  silent  stream,  a  hidden  army  slept.  The 
sentinels  stood  at  ease,  for  they  expected  no  attack.  Time  passed  and 
the  silver  of  night  changed  to  the  gold  of  dawning  and  the  sun  came  up 
on  a  red  and  sodden  field  and  a  stream  that  babbled  with  astonishment. 

Afterwards,  for  infinite  nights,  a  girl  sat  with  a  glass  of  wine  and  a 
candle  and  her  green  eyes  shining  and  counted  pieces  of  silver.  One 
each  for  the  life  of  a  brave  man,  and  thirty  for  the  soul  of  their  leader. 

Anne  Dewey 


LYRIC:  ELIZABETHAN  STYLE 

Come,  Cupid,  Lord  of  Love,  and  touch 

My  dusky  hair. 
That  it  may  glow  in  my  love's  eyes 

With  lustre  rare. 

Come,  Love,  and  light  my  heavy  eyes. 

With  radiant  beam. 
That  deep  within  my  true  love's  heart 

Their  rays  may  gleam. 

Come,  teach  me.  Love,  that  from  my  lips 

Such  words  may  pour 
They'll  in  her  heart  an  echo  wake 

Forevermore. 

Margaret  Roper 
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I  Did  Not  Think 

{Prose  poem,  after  the  poem  of  the  same  name 
by  Marian  Green  Barney) 

THE  late  afternoon  sunshine  slanted  through  the  parlor  windows 
and  fell  on  the  quiet,  dead  face  of  Stephen  Emerson.  The  room 
lay  in  tranquil  stillness;  for  these  few  hours  it  held  perfect 
peace.  In  Stephen's  hand  lay  a  fragrant  spray  of  white  jasmine,  his 
favorite  flower.    I  had  put  it  there. 

He  came  to  see  me  only  yesterday,  and  I  was  so  busy  that  I  only 
stopped  my  work  for  a  few  minutes  to  talk  with  him.  I  did  not  think, 
as  we  were  walking  m  the  garden  in  our  usual  way,  of  lovmg  thmgs  I 
had  long  meant  to  say  to  him.  I  noticed  that  his  hair  was  turning  grey, 
and  I  was  the  tired  look  in  his  eyes.  But  when  he  went  away  I  let  him 
walk ;  I  might  have  driven  him.    I  didn't  think. 

If  only  I  had  known  that  that  was  to  be  the  last  time  I  would  see 
and  talk  to  him,  my  dear  friend !  But  what  can  I  do  now?  Pray?  Of 
course.  But  I  think  he  would  like  better  the  spray  of  jasmine  to  take 
with  him  on  his  long  journey.  He  stopped  to  breathe  its  fragrance 
only  yesterday  as  it  grew  against  the  wall  in  the  garden.  I  let  him  go 
without  that  flower  too.  Perhaps  it  was  too  late  to  give  it  to  him  today. 
If  I  had  only  thought! 

Martha  Ingles 
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Defeat 


FROM  where  he  lay  on  the  floor,  he  could  smell  the  strong,  spicy 
odor  of  coffee  that  filled  the  big  bags  stacked  in  the  corner.  Open- 
ing his  eyes,  he  saw  the  early  morning  sunlight,  spilled  in  a  pool 
near  his  head,  dust  motes  whirling  endlessly  within  it.  Slowly,  he 
remembered — his  lurch  forward,  his  tremendous  effort  to  grab  the  coun- 
ter and  save  himself  from  falling — the  sharp  agony  as  he  struck  the  edge 
of  a  box — then  the  impact  of  the  wooden  boards.  The  pain  in  his  head 
throbbed  increasingly,  but  he  tried  hard  to  grasp  the  ideas  slipping 
loosely  about  in  his  mind,  and  form  some  pattern  from  them.  He  had 
come  here  to  Harmon's  Store  at  sunrise,  and  he  had  been  drunk,  very 
drunk,  after  a  night  of  drinking,  and  he  had  fallen.  Suddenly,  lying 
there  on  that  dusty  floor,  without  knowing  how  badly  he  was  hurt,  he 
realized,  quietly,  certainly,  that  he  was  dying.  It  was  strange  how 
calm  he  was;  he  was  utterly  without  fear,  quite  empty  of  all  emotion. 
His  mind,  ceasing  to  stagger  from  fact  to  fact,  was  numbed  with  pain 
into  a  marvelous  clearness.  Slowly  his  life  seemed  to  stretch  out  before 
him,  in  bold  relief;  and  as  he  looked,  it  took  on  shape  and  meaning. 
He  was  a  little  boy  standing  here  in  Harmon's  Store,  lookmg  shyly 
down  at  his  feet,  while  his  mother  kept  urgmg  him  to  lift  his  head,  and 
say  "how  do  you  do."  And  a  large  bearded  man  was  patting  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  asking  him  to  shake  hands.  He  and  his  mother  had 
come  to  meet  Mr.  Riddley,  his  father's  friend  from  the  North,  who  had 
been  driven  over  this  far,  from  the  station,  and  take  him  back  in  the 
carriage  to  Kinloch.  He  couldn't  remember  the  drive  home,  through 
the  long  country  roads,  but  he  could  see  himself  later,  standing  with  his 
brother,  Robert,  in  front  of  the  fireplace  while  Mr.  Riddley  talked  to 
his  father.  Then,  Mr.  Riddley  had  said  he  would  give  a  bright  new 
penny  to  whichever  of  the  boys  could  copy  the  figures  he  had  drawn 
on  a  piece  of  paper.  And  Robert  tried,  and  had  done  it,  but  Henry 
hadn't  understood  why  Mr.  Riddley  wanted  them  to  draw  the  figures 
in  the  first  place — it  was  something  about  a  silly  test  of  his.  He  was 
afraid  of  Mr.  Riddley  anyway, — his  big  booming  voice,  his  dark 
face — almost  as  much  afraid  of  him  as  he  was  of  his  father.  He  made 
a  half-hearted  attempt  at  drawing — one  of  the  figures  was  a  diamond- 
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shape,  the  other  a  square — but  his  hands  trembled  and  his  eyes  began 
to  redden,  and  he  knew  he  couldn't  do  it.  He  had  thrown  down  his 
pencil  and  run  out  of  the  room.  When  he  was  called  back,  he  saw  he 
was  in  for  a  bad  time  of  it.  One  look  at  his  father's  pale,  heavy  face, 
his  cold  contemptuous  eyes — the  man  on  the  floor  instinctively  winced, 
like  the  little  boy — and  he  knew  the  sharp  cutting  words  that  were  to 
come.  He  remembered  his  mother's  intervening,  her  calm,  soothing 
voice,  her  excuses  to  his  father  for  his  failure.  She  had  always  cham- 
pioned him  passionately  in  scenes  like  this,  against  his  father  and  Rob- 
ert. Henry  had  sometimes  thought  his  father  hated  him,  the  way  he 
ridiculed  him  so  openly  and  pointed  always  to  Robert's  victories  beside 
his  own  defeats. 

Other  pictures  kept  springing  up  before  the  dying  man,  springing 
so  automatically  it  was  as  if  they  had  been  lying  in  readiness  a  long 
time,  just  for  this  moment.  He  saw  a  long  succession  of  them — his  first 
attempt  to  ride  a  pony  and  his  terrible  fright.  He  had  never  tried  to 
ride  again,  and  he  had  run  and  hid  whenever  his  father  suggested  having 
the  pony  brought  around  for  him.  He  saw  his  first  lessons  in  swimming, 
the  dark,  muddy  river,  from  which  he  would  emerge,  red-faced,  half- 
strangled,  and  chattering  with  fear  and  cold.  His  father's  last  attempt 
to  make  a  man  of  him  had  ended  no  less  disastrously;  it  had  been  a 
hunting  episode.  Henry  had  returned  without  firing  one  shot,  and  the 
expression  of  mute  agony  on  his  face  when  he  looked  at  the  string  of 
limp  birds,  blood  drying  on  their  pathetic  feathers,  that  his  father 
brought  back,  angered  the  latter  almost  beyond  endurance.  Henry 
remembered  his  bitter  words,  the  violent  way  in  which  he  had  wrenched 
the  gun  from  his  own  cold  hands,  and  had  hurled  himself  from  the  room. 

As  all  these  scenes  passed  through  his  mind,  Henry  saw  fading 
through  them,  the  sad,  tired  face  of  his  mother,  her  constant  troubled 
look  as  relations  between  his  father  and  himself  became  more  strained. 
He  tried  not  think  of  her  dying  moments,  vivid  as  pain  to  him,  in  which 
the  whole  earth  had  seemed  to  drop  away  from  him  and  he  was  left 
frightened  and  utterly  alone.  The  hard  months  that  followed  seemed 
one  long  blur  of  misery,  until  that  terrible  day  when  Robert  had  come 
upon  some  poems  he  had  written  about  his  mother,  and  had  shown 
them  to  his  father.  He  could  see  those  two  now,  Robert  leaning  over 
the  back  of  his  father's  chair,  his  father  clutching  the  few  sheets  of 
paper,  both  of  them  looking  at  him  over  the  edges  with  amused  con- 
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tempt.    He  had  left  the  house  that  day  and  walked  down  by  the  river 
till  nightfall. 

A  sudden  spasm  of  pain  seized  him,  as  he  lay  there  on  the  floor, 
and  all  thought  left  him  for  a  time.  Then  it  was  over,  and  he  dropped 
back  into  the  former  sane,  rational,  viewing  of  his  life.  Again,  almost 
automatically,  there  arose  in  his  mmd  those  better  times  after  his  father's 
death  when  he  was  living  like  a  recluse  at  Greenfields,  away  from 
Robert,  who  rattled  down  occasionally  in  his  ford  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
How  awkward  those  time  had  been — they  had  sat  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  porch  and  talked  in  terse  sentences — the  weather,  the  state  of  the 
newly-planted  fields,  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  their  tobacco. 
Greenfields  was  the  farm  left  him  as  his  share  in  his  parents'  property, 
and  living  here  he  had  seemed  to  find  himself.  He  had  started  trying 
to  write  poetry,  seriously,  and  spent  long  hours  at  his  desk,  oblivious  of 
time,  no  longer  apprehensive  of  jibes  or  sneering  remarks.  He  saw  him- 
self sweating  out  a  difficult  line,  struggling,  wrestling  with  it  like  a  live 
thing.  He  could  see  the  frayed  edge  of  his  jacket-sleeve  moving,  back 
and  forth,  back  and  forth,  ceaselessly,  over  the  white  paper — and  he 
felt  the  familiar  ache  in  his  fingers  and  wrist.  The  tiniest  details  of  his 
desk,  the  faded  brown  of  its  square  of  felt,  the  little  drawers  with  their 
round,  brass  knobs,  the  cracked  place  in  the  mahogany  in  which  he 
used  to  dig  his  pen  when  a  line  went  wrong — all  rose  before  his  eyes. 
But  quickly  it  faded  away,  overshadowed  by  the  sharper,  more  recent 
vision  of  a  lone  white  envelope — white,  solitary,  ominous  as  an  angel  of 
Death.  A  wave  of  sickness  passed  over  him  as  he  caught  again  his  mood 
on  the  bright  September  afternoon  —  only  yesterday — when  he  had 
taken  it  from  his  mail-box,  down  by  the  road.  He  couldn't  remember 
the  words  in  which  it  had  stated  that  his  verses  were  not  wanted — 
strangely  enough,  he  saw  only  the  tall,  purple  asters,  dust-covered, 
bending  beside  the  road's  edge,  and  the  slight,  delicate  shadow  they 
cast  in  the  dust.  But  fully,  vividly,  his  despair  came  back  to  him,  how 
he  had  run  to  the  house,  to  that  room  in  which  his  mother's  portrait  hung, 
how  he  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  floor  in  a  fit  of  grief — pictures 
came  crowding  hurriedly  now  before  him — he  was  in  the  barn,  and  he 
was  drunk,  his  father's  cut-glass  decanter  in  his  hand — strange,  that 
combination,  the  dry,  stale  smell  of  hay  mixed  with  the  sharp  odor  of 
the  whiskey,  the  rough  dark  wood  of  the  rafters,  the  decanter  %\ith  the 
awful  shadow  of  his  father,  still  hanging  over  it.    Then  George,  the 
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colored  man,  came  rambling  into  the  barn,  leading  a  gray  farm-horse, 
its  tired  head  bent  low.  He  remembered  his  own  surprise  as  he  invited 
George  to  have  a  drink,  the  colored  man's  respectful,  questioning  look, 
his  hesitant  acquiesence.  They  both  turned  as  an  automobile  came 
shaking,  rattling,  towards  them,  over  the  deep-rutted  road.  It  was  Rob- 
ert and  he  stopped,  but  only  long  enough  to  give  them  one  all-compre- 
hending look — a  look  which  seemed  to  say — "At  last,  my  fine  brother, 
I  see  now  what  you've  been  up  to,  hiding  away  down  here,  pretending 
to  write — drinking,  drinking  even  with  the  farm-hands!"  The  decanter 
dropped  from  Henry's  hand,  rolled  over  on  its  side,  the  whiskey  ran  out 
on  the  ground  and  was  quickly  swallowed  up,  leaving  a  black  splotch 
in  the  dust.  He  could  hear  Robert's  car  stopping,  evidently,  in  front 
of  the  house.  Ages  of  silence  went  by ;  then  the  car  came  bumping 
back,  passed  the  barn  and  disappeared  through  the  little  grove  of  pines 
leading  to  the  main  road.  Henry  didn't  remember  how  long  he  had 
stayed  out  in  the  barn — only  that  it  was  night,  when  he  groped  and 
staggered  his  way  back  to  the  house.  Now  he  was  leaning  against  the 
mantlepiece,  watching  the  fire  as  it  burned — feeding  it  with  his  poems, 
one  by  one.  How  neatly  the  paper  curled  with  the  heat,  how  quickly 
it  blackened  into  an  ash!  As  the  last  sheet  disappeared  he  looked  up 
at  his  mother's  portrait  hanging  over  the  fireplace.  But  it  was  gone — 
instead  a  white  square  in  the  dingy  wall  gaped  back  at  him  blankly ;  for 
a  moment  his  fogged  brain  did  not  take  it  in.  TTien  with  a  flash  he  re- 
membered Robert,  that  sudden  visit  in  the  afternoon.  So  he  had  taken 
it  away,  Robert  who  had  always  wanted  it,  wanted  it  so  that  it  had 
almost  been  a  joke  between  them — as  much  of  a  joke  as  anything  could 
be  between  them.  Instantly,  he  became  furious ;  the  sullen  smouldering 
resentment,  all  the  repression  of  his  childhood,  burst  forth.  (Even  lying 
there  on  the  floor  of  the  store,  his  fist  was  clenched  so  that  the  knuckles 
showed  white  and  strained.)  He  struck  the  mantle,  tore  at  the  garlands 
carved  upon  it,  beat  it  till  his  hands  were  bloody.  Then  exhausted,  he 
dropped  to  the  floor  and  sobbed — sobbed  because  he  knew  he  was  a  fail- 
ure, and  Robert  would  always  triumph  over  him;  because  his  mother, 
with  her  faith  in  him,  was  gone,  even  the  last  shadow  of  her,  taken  away. 

Two  or  three  farmers  stood  in  a  group  round  his  feet,  talking  in 
undertones,  watching  him  furtively.  Dully,  he  looked  at  their  faded, 
blue  overalls,  looked  past  them  upward,  at  Bill  Harmon,  leaning  over 
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the  counter.  But  it  was  not  Bill's  face  that  he  saw  there,  but  the  brown, 
bearded  one  of  Mr.  Riddley,  who  smiled,  holding  up  in  his  hand  a  slip 
of  paper  on  which  Henry  could  see  faintly  traced,  two  figures — a  dia- 
mond-shape, and  a  square. 

Lucy  Gordon 


TRYST 

Tonight  I  keep  a  tryst 

With  mist 

That  rolls  up  from  the  river ; 

A  quiver 

Of  timid  night  things 

Springs 

Into  being; 

Fleeing, 

They  leave  me  alone 

To  moan 

Under  a  moon  that's  waning. 

Paining 

My  heart  with  the  past 

I  cast 

Aside  at  last. 

Margaret  Roper 
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Arabella 


'^Z'  ^^  dear,"  sighed  Arabella,  "how  angry  nurse  will  be.  It's 
I  1    getting  dark  already  and  I'm  ever  so  far  from  where  I  left 

^_^  her.  I  didn't  mean  to  come  so  far,  but  I  did  want  to  find 
some  violets.  Perhaps  that's  the  way  back";  and  she  set  bravely  off 
down  a  tangled  path.  Finally  she  had  to  admit  she  was  lost,  but  she  did 
not  cry  as  most  children  would  have  done.  "If  I  could  only  climb  a 
tree  so  that  no  beasts  could  hurt  me,  I'm  sure  they  would  find  me  in  the 
morning,"  she  said  aloud. 

"Dooooo  my  child,  dooooo  come  right  up  to  my  rooms." 

Arabella  looked  up  m  astonishment  to  discern  a  huge  owl,  high  up 
in  one  of  the  trees,  gazing  down  at  her  with  round  gold  eyes.  She  was 
not  as  frightened  as  you  might  suppose  to  hear  him  speaking  as  she  had 
often  read  of  such  things  in  her  many  books. 

"Perhaps,  sir,  you  can  tell  me  how  far  I've  come  from  Green 
Hollow?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  my  child,  thousands  of  years — years  and  years  and  years 
and  years — " 

"But,"  interrupted  Arabella,  "one  can't  travel  years  you  know, 
only  miles." 

"Miles  and  years,  miles  and  years,"  corrected  the  owl. 

Arabella  was  afraid  of  making  him  angry;  so  she  did  not  insist. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  back?"  she  asked  deferentially. 

"Well,"  said  Arabella  somewhat  exasperated,  "I  mean  how  can  I 
get  back — oh  dear,  I  mean  ahead  to  Green  Hollow?" 

"You  can't,"  said  the  owl,  "tonight.    You'd  better  come  up  here." 

Arabella  looked  above  her  with  dismay.  "I  can't  possibly  reach 
any  of  the  branches,"  she  said.  "They're  all  way  above  my  head." 

"Just  give  a  little  jump,"  advised  the  owl. 

"I  couldn't  possibly  jump  that  far,"  said  Arabella  scornfully. 

"Of  course  not  if  you  don't  try,"  retorted  the  owl  sulkily,  and 
turned  his  back  on  her. 

"Wait,"  shouted  Arabella,  "don't  go  away,"  and  she  jumped  with 
all  her  might. 
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The  owl  turned  around  and  looked  at  her  approvingly,  "See  how 
easy  it  is,"  he  exclaimed,  for  to  her  amazement  Arabella  found  herself 
sitting  on  a  wide  branch  beside  the  owl.  "Perhaps  we'd  better  go  in," 
he  said,  waving  a  wing  at  a  small  door  m  the  side  of  the  tree.  "That  s 
my  house." 

"It's  very  small,"  said  Arabella. 

"I  find  it  quite  satisfactory,  "  he  said  in  an  offended  tone. 

"Oh  dear,  I  only  meant  for  me,  you  know.  I'm  dreadfully  tall  for 
my  age."  She  surveyed  the  door  doubtfully.  "I  don't  think — " 

"Of  course  you  don't  or  you'd  see  it's  just  right,"  snapped  the  owl 
and  disappeared  through  the  door. 

"It's  no  use  to  say  I  can't,"  said  Arabella  to  herself,  and  shutting 
her  eyes  she  walked  through  the  door.  When  she  opened  her  eyes  she 
was  actually  inside  the  tree  and  very  cosy  it  was  too,  with  comfortable 
arm-chairs,  a  thick  rug,  and  a  small  fire  blazing  merrily.  The  light  was 
rather  dim  but  the  owl  said  it  was  because  of  his  weak  eyes. 

"You'd  like  some  tea,  of  course,"  he  asked,  happily  shuffling  around 
in  his  big  slippers.  "I  haven't  had  a  visitor  to  tea  for  ever  so  long,"  he 
added  wistfully. 

"Yes,  thank  you,"  said  Arabella,  hoping  he  wouldn't  bring  her 
a  fried  mouse  of  which  she  had  heard  owls  were  very  fond.  She  would 
have  to  eat  it  of  course,  or  his  feelings  would  be  dreadfully  hurt.  She 
was  very  much  relieved  when  he  brought  toast  and  marmalade  mstead. 

"I  had  a  lovely  mouse  for  dinner,"  sighed  the  owl  regretfully,  "but 
I  ate  it  all." 

"It's  quite  all  right,"  said  Arabella,  shuddering.  "I'm  very  fond  of 
toast  and  marmalade.  " 

The  owl  puffed  thoughtfully  on  his  pipe.  "Years  and  years  and 
years  and  years,"  he  said  dreamily,  though  Arabella  had  not  mentioned 
years.  She  prudently  kept  still,  hoping  he  would  explain,  but  as  he 
merely  went  on  smoking,  she  finally  asked  him  what  he  meant. 

"You  wouldn't  understand,"  he  said.  But  she  begged  so  hard  he 
said,  "All  the  years." 

"Before  Queen  Elizabeth?"  she  asked. 
"Certainly,"  answered  the  owl. 
"I  don't  see  how,"  said  Arabella. 
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"I  told  you  you  wouldn't  understand,"  he  said  quite  crossly.  "You 
see,  if  you  had  come  only  miles  and  not  years  you  couldn't  be  talk- 
ing to  me.  " 

"It's  very  puzzling,"  said  Arabella.  "How  can  I  be  me  if  I  am 
way  before  I  was  born?" 

The  owl  puffed  reflectively.  "You're  not." 

"Well,  who  am  I  ?" 

"If  you  don't  even  know  who  you  are  you  can't  expect  me  to  tell 
you,"  he  snapped. 

"Oh,  you're  quite  impossible,"  said  Arabella,  and  then  she  jumped 
up  frightened,  for  at  her  words  the  owl  began  to  shrink  and  fade  away. 
He  seemed  unaware  of  this,  however. 

"Years  and  years  and  years  and  years,"  he  droned,  until  quite 
suddenly  he  wasn't  there  at  all,  and  Arabella  was  on  the  ground  again. 
To  her  surprise,  it  was  daylight  and  she  soon  found  her  way  back 
to  Nurse. 

"You're  half  an  hour  late,"  said  Nurse.  "Your  brother  and  I  have 
already  had  tea." 

Arabella  only  smiled.  The  toast  and  marmalade  had  been  very 
good  indeed. 

Elizabeth  Cheney 
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Leopold  Stokowski 

MANY  years  ago  a  gentleman  who  rather  fancied  himself  as 
a  phrenologist  visited  an  English  school  for  small  boys  and 
had  a  number  of  the  boys  called  up  for  his  inspection.  After 
a  while  he  ran  his  hands  over  the  head  of  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed 
youngster  with  a  big  nose  and  abnormally  large  hands. 

"This  boy,"  he  predicted,  "will  be  a  great  musician.  His  artistic 
bump  (only  he  used  a  scientific  and  much  longer  word)  is  remarkably 
developed."  At  first  the  young  boy  was  amazed  at  the  stranger,  but 
now  Mr.  Stokowski  says,  "When  I  found  out  that  he  had  been  in 
chapel  for  the  morning  service  and  had  heard  me  play,  I  did  not  thmk 
he  was  so  very  wonderful  after  all!" 

Soon  after  that  incident  the  incipient  musician  decided  that  he 
needed  a  holiday,  and  curiously  enough  this  decision  coincided  with 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  hard  frost  on  the  ground  and  a  possibility  of 
excellent  skating  at  his  aunt's  house  in  the  country.  He  took  French 
leave  by  night  and  appeared  before  his  aunt  the  next  day,  having 
tramped  across  country  to  avoid  being  caught.  His  aunt  was  led  to 
think  that  the  holiday  was  granted  by  the  kindly  school  authorities  and 
the  truant  got  three  days  of  "simply  rippmg  sport"  he  says,  before  he 
was  duly  discovered,  thrashed  soundly  and  returned  to  the  school.  He 
worked  quietly  for  a  time  but  the  wandering-spint  was  too  strong  and 
a  more  serious  attempt  at  liberty  resulted  in  his  leaving  the  school  for- 
ever and  joining  the  long  list  of  boys  who  were  to  some  day  become 
famous  after  an  apprenticeship  m  the  streets  of  London.  Young 
Stokowski  was  about  fourteen  when  he  set  out  to  make  his  fortune ;  the 
March  weather  was  cold  and  raw  and  the  park  benches  were  neither 
comfortable  nor  warm,  but  he  stuck  it  out,  picking  up  a  few  pennies 
here  and  there,  doing  odd  jobs,  and  dodging  relatives  who  would  have 
kept  an  eye  on  him  and  trained  him  for  the  legal  profession.  Perhaps 
something  of  the  musician's  success  has  been  that  he  has  always  known 
exactly  what  he  wanted  and  has  gone  after  it  single-handed  and  single- 
minded,  no  matter  what  the  cost  might  be.  Leopold  knew  that  he  was 
not  meant  to  be  a  lawyer  and  he  was  willing  to  suffer  for  years  rather 
than  follow  the  wrong  trade.    He  has  the  ability  to  endure  physical 
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and  mental  pain  like  a  Stoic,  and  a  corresponding  contempt  for  those 
who  falter  and  hesitate  in  order  to  save  themselves  and  their  friends 
an  inconvenience. 

"If  my  dearest  friend  stood  in  my  way,  I'd  walk  right  over  him  if 
I  had  to  get  somewhere,"  says  Stokowski.  "I'd  be  sorry  to  do  it,  but 
you  simply  can't  turn  aside  when  you  have  a  goal  to  reach." 

Just  what  this  goal  is  may  be  safely  conjectured  as  nothing  less  than 
the  greatest  perfection  in  his  musical  art  and  the  development  of  a 
technique  that  is  at  once  powerful  and  subtle.  This  element  of  "bitter- 
sweet" comes,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  life  he  has  led.  He  himself 
tells  the  story  of  his  early  successes. 

"One  night  I  was  frightfully  miserable.  It  was  cold  and  wet  and  I 
was  hungry  and  down  on  my  luck,  and  was  feelmg  all  the  depression 
that  a  raw  London  night  can  give  a  homeless  boy.  I  wandered  into  the 
heart  of  the  city  and,  coming  to  a  little  church  whose  door  was  open, 
I  stopped  because  of  the  warmth  and  light.  They  were  singing  a  thing 
that  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  me.  It  was  hymn  511,  and  some- 
how those  lines, 

"  'The  shout  of  them  that  triumph. 
The  song  of  them  that  feast,' 

had  the  power  to  drag  me  into  that  shelter  and  I  felt  as  if  I  would  like 
to  kneel  down  and  sob.  I  had  had  so  many  fruitless  dreams  of  a  triumph 
and  each  day  that  triumph  seemed  farther  and  farther  away  from  me. 
When  I  heard  those  choir-boys,  weak  and  miserable  though  they  were, 
I  resolved  that  I  would  be  one  of  those  to  sing  the  festive  song.  After 
the  service  I  went  back  to  the  choir-room  and  found  that  they  were 
looking  for  someone  to  take  charge  of  the  music,  and  perhaps  because 
I  was  so  desperate  lookmg,  perhaps  because  it  was  the  scheme  of  the 
fates,  I  got  the  job.  I  was  nearly  sixteen  then  and  I  offered  to  fight  any 
boy  who  made  trouble  for  me.  I  did  fight  a  few  of  them  and  after 
that  you  should  have  heard  them  sing!  Mind,  you,  they  weren't  paid, 
and  as  most  of  them  came  from  the  poorer  districts  of  the  city  it  was 
quite  a  job  to  even  hold  them  together,  but  I  used  to  tell  them  that 
after  we'd  had  a  good  practice  we'd  go  out  and  have  a  game  of  cricket, 
and  you  should  have  seen  them  work  then.  I  loved  the  work  but  as  it 
did  not  pay  me  enough  to  live  on  I  got  a  job  playing  in  an  orchestra 
three  nights  a  week  in  a  rotten  little  music  hall  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
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city.  I  played  everything  that  no  one  else  turned  up  for  (incidentally 
Mr.  Stokowski  can  play  any  instrument  made  but  he  can't  whistle,  and 
nothing  annoys  him  more  than  for  someone  to  whistle  an  intricate  tune 
which  he  can't  master),  and  while  I  was  there  an  awfully  jolly  thing 
happened.  I  was  going  home  one  night  about  twelve  o'clock  and  it  was 
raining.  I  stood  on  the  corner  for  a  long  time  hesitating  whether  I'd 
take  a  bus  home  or  have  a  hot  sausage  now.  I  had  only  tuppence  in 
the  world  and  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  whether  I  was  colder  than  I 
was  hungry,  when  a  cab  came  by  and  a  big  white  face  with  crimson 
streaks  on  it  stuck  out  of  the  window  and  a  loud  voice  said,  'It's  the 
boy  with  the  musical  hands!  Come  on  boy.'  It  was  the  clown  who  was 
playing  that  week  at  the  music-hall  and  he  took  me  home  and  gave  me 
the  most  wonderful  supper  I  have  ever  had.  I  was  grateful  for  the 
meat  and  the  champagne  for  years  to  come." 

One  notices  that  in  the  London  period  there  is  great  stress  laid  on 
meals,  for  it  is  the  record  of  a  hungry  boy  whose  ambition  and  stomach 
were  always  at  odds.  He  was  working  hard  at  his  music,  practicing  at 
the  big  organs,  and  now  and  then  managing  to  save  the  money  for  a 
lesson  from  a  really  good  teacher.  He  learned  to  know  the  thrill  of 
sitting  down  at  the  great  organ  and  of  having  the  congregation  wait 
anxiously  for  the  rich  tones  he  had  learned  to  produce.  Little  by  little 
the  boy  fought  his  way  up.  The  rector  of  the  church  paid  for  a  course 
at  the  College  of  Music  and  later  Leopold  took  a  musical  degree  at 
Oxford.  An  eager  reader  with  an  insatiable  capacity  for  work,  he 
learned  more  in  his  vagabond  existence  than  most  boys  learn  at  school 
and  college  combined.  If  anyone  asks  him  why  his  handwriting  is  so 
large  and  so  curiously  composed  entirely  of  capital  letters,  he  replies  with 
a  wry  smile  that  it  comes  from  his  having  learned  penmanship  from 
copying  the  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  in  the  Temple  and  other 
London  graveyards.  His  French  and  German  he  learned  on  trips 
abroad,  made  when  the  rates  of  travel  were  lowest.  His  charm  he  gets 
presumably  from  his  Irish  mother  and  his  determination  from  his  Polish 
father,  or  his  grandfather  who  was  given,  he  says,  to  much  slaughtering 
of  Turks  and  other  infidels.  His  pessimism  is  his  own.  born  of  early 
disappointments  and  denials.  He  has  always  been  an  ardent  lover  of 
country  life  and  regrets  that  most  of  his  time  has  been  spent  in  cities. 
He  loves  what  Chesterton  describes  as  "the  woodiness  of  wood,"  and 
he  loves  the  sharp  edge  of  steel  and  the  sensation  of  cutting.    On  being 
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offered  a  present  once  when  he  was  beyond  the  age  for  toys,  he  chose 
a  hunting  knife,  stipulating  that  it  should  be  very  broad  and  very  long 
and  sharp,  with  a  leather  belt  and  scabbard  to  go  with  it.  He  made 
this  choice  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  then  living  in  London  without 
the  remotest  chance  of  taking  to  the  trail,  but  something  within  him 
wanted  to  hold  firm  steel  in  his  strong  hands.  His  hands  are  an  important 
part  of  him  for  they  are  very  large  and  very  powerful.  A  boxing  master 
in  New  York  says  he  was  the  most  dangerous  boxer  he  ever  met,  be- 
cause the  angrier  he  got  the  cooler  he  became,  and  those  tremendous 
hands  which  all  music  lovers  have  thrilled  over  when  they  flexed 
infinitesimally  in  signals  to  the  orchestra,  hit  like  sledge-hammers.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  his  hands  which  can  produce  the  softest  and  most 
delicate  tones  on  the  organ,  are  so  heavy  on  a  horse's  mouth  that  no 
well-bred  animal  will  stand  them,  and  Mr.  Stokowski  has  had  more 
than  one  defeat  in  the  saddle.  One  time  when  he  was  riding  a  friend's 
horse  in  Central  Park  in  New  York  City,  he  jerked  the  reins  before 
his  feet  were  firmly  settled  in  the  stirrups.  The  horse  promptly  bolted 
and  ran  for  half  a  mile,  when  his  rider,  seeing  a  dangerous  curve  ahead 
and  reflecting  that  he  was  due  to  play  at  a  large  church  service  the  next 
day,  decided  to  roll  off  before  he  was  thrown  and  seriously  hurt.  He 
rolled  off  but  unfortunately  chose  a  spot  where  he  hit  his  head  against 
the  curb  and  split  it  open.  He  was  taken  in  charge  by  sympathetic 
policemen  who,  as  they  washed  the  blood  off  his  head,  asked  his  name. 

"I  took  a  long  breath,"  says  Stokowski,  "and  replied:  'Leopold 
Antony  Stanislaus  Borisloff  Stokowski!'  The  big  fellow  who  was  cut- 
ting the  hair  away  from  the  wound,  dropped  the  scissors  and  said, 

"Poor  lad,  he's  ravin'.  Run  for  the  doctor  Mike,  and  get  the 
ambulance!" 

"I  had  a  hard  time,"  Mr.  Stokowski  added,  "in  convincing  them 
that  that  really  was  my  name  and  that  I  was  not  either  drunk  or 
delirious." 

For  three  happy  years  he  played  at  the  church  in  London  which  had 
given  him  his  first  chance,  St.  James'  in  Piccadilly,  and  from  there  he 
was  called,  when  he  was  only  twenty-three,  to  fill  the  post  of  choirmaster 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  in  New  York.  This  mixed  choir  had  attained 
fame  in  the  city,  and  it  seemed  a  rash  experiment  to  some  to  bring  this 
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young  unknown  boy  to  such  a  position,  but  the  rector  had  faith  in 
Leopold  and  when  he  left  England  there  were  many  far-sighted  ones 
who  said,  "There  goes  the  coming  English  musician." 

After  three  years  of  great  success  in  New  York  he  went  abroad  to 
study  for  a  time  and  returned  to  this  country  to  take  the  position  of  con- 
ductor of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  he  put 
Cincinnati  on  the  musical  map,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Philadelphia 
where  his  work  has  won  only  the  highest  praise.  Those  who  have  heard 
him  know  the  beautiful  tones  he  creates,  and  if  one  judges  him  by  the 
music  which  he  interprets  best  we  must  class  him  among  the  older 
masters  rather  than  among  the  ultra-modern.  The  German  and  Prussian 
schools  are  his  chosen  fields,  a  fact  which  can  be  better  appreciated 
when  one  knows  something  of  his  character,  which  is  a  combination  of 
fire  and  ice  in  water-tight  compartments.  The  flames  of  an  ardent 
temperament  are  never  allowed  to  melt  the  ice  of  a  resolution  in  which 
there  is  much  of  the  heroic,  nor  does  the  chill  of  a  single  devotion  to  the 
very  best  in  his  art  quench  the  flames  of  enthusiasm.  In  his  conducting 
there  may  be  seen  the  breadth  of  a  deep  interpretation  combined  with 
the  ability  to  seize  the  critical  instant  and  give  it  the  very  finest  shade 
of  delicate  meaning.  There  is  something  panther-like  in  the  crouch  of 
Mr.  Stokowski's  figure  as  he  hovers  over  the  orchestra,  pouncing  on  the 
very  fraction  of  the  second  v.hen  the  critical  note  is  to  be  played.  A 
discussion  once  arose  as  to  how  a  certain  picture  should  have  been 
painted.  The  scene  was  that  of  a  banquet  given  to  the  Saxons  by  the 
Danes,  at  which  festival  the  hosts  suddenly  murdered  their  guests  in 
the  cheery  fashion  then  in  vogue.  Mr.  Stokowski  asked  several  people 
in  turn  how  they  would  have  treated  it,  and  all  agreed  that  they  would 
have  painted  the  moment  when  the  daggers  were  flashed  on  the  un- 
suspecting guests. 

"Oh  what  rot,"  groaned  Stokowski  with  scorn.  "Of  course  the 
instant  to  immortalize  is  the  one  when  the  Danes  slid  their  hands  beneath 
their  cloaks  and  waited,  with  weapons  grasped  and  muscles  tense,  for 
the  signal.   That's  the  dramatic  moment!" 

The  next  time  you  hear  a  concert  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
think  of  that  story  and  see  how  well  the  conductor  manages  his  climax. 
When  the  suspense  is  almost  unbearable  the  crash  comes,   and  not 
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before!    For  Stokowski,  the  willful  child  of  the  London  streets,  is  an 
artist. 

Margaret  Roper 

Authors  Note: 

The  author  is  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Leighton  Parks,  D.  D.,  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Church,  New  York  City;  and  to  Mr.  William  F.  Paris  of  New 
York  City  for  many  of  the  memories  contained  herein.  The  parts  in  quotation 
marks  are  not  Mr.  Stokowski's  exact  words  but  rather  an  approximation  of  what 
he  has  said  at  various  times.  Memory  often  plays  us  false  but  we  believe  the  ideas 
contained  in  his  speeches  are  faithful. 
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Rosita 


WHEN  I  went  back  to  the  little  border  town  it  was  hard  to 
realize  that  I  had  been  away  for  over  a  year.  Everything 
seemed  just  the  same — the  hot,  burning  sun,  the  dusty  street, 
the  sleepy  Mexicans,  the  cool  darkness  of  the  cantina.  And  Charlie 
came  over  to  take  my  order  ]ust  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday  that  I  had 
sat  there  with  Rosita,  laughing  and  drinking  and  admiring  her  cold 
dark  beauty  in  the  dim  light.  So  it  was  natural  I  suppose  that  I  asked 
for  her  again. 

"Rosita?"  said  Charlie.  "No,  Rosita,  she  is  not  here  any  more." 

"She  is  gone?"  I  said.  "I  thought  she  was  your  best  drawing  card — 
don't  tell  me  she  went  off  and  got  married!" 

"No,"  he  repeated.  "Rosita,  she  is  just  gone."  He  hesitated  a 
minute,  then  sat  down  and  began  to  talk : 

"You  don't  remember  Johnny,  who  worked  for  Big  Rancho.  He 
came  to  town  with  the  vaqueros  but  seldom,  because  he  just  rode  line. 
He  was  nice,  too  nice  for  Rosita,  and  I  think  that  is  why  he-what-you- 
say-fell  for  her  so  hard.  I  do  not  forget  the  night  he  came  in  and  saw 
her  here ;  he  was  sitting  where  you  are  sitting  right  now,  and  she  came 
in  and  sang  her  little  songs  and  moved  around  the  tables  to  see  who  she 
could  take  that  night.  And  he  was  with  Carlos — you  know,  the  very 
great  vaquero — and  some  others  from  Big  Rancho.  Rosita,  she  saw 
Carlos  and  she  came  over  to  their  table  to  get  him.  And  Johnny,  he 
saw  her  then,  reallvi  I  mean,  and  he  put  down  his  glass  and  he  watched 
her  all  evening  without  saying  a  word  to  her. 

"It  was  only  a  few  nights  later,  I  suppose  as  soon  as  he  could,  that 
he  came  back  to  see  Rosita.  And  Rosita,  she  was  nice  to  him,  like  to 
everyone  she  thought  she  could  get  something  from.  And  he  came  back, 
often,  and  he  spent  all  his  money  on  her,  and  I  think  she  liked  him,  as 
much  as  Rosita  really  liked  anyone.  But  there  was  always  Carlos  in 
the  way  to  take  her  thoughts  off  Johnny.  He  had  money  and  he  >\"as 
handsome  and — he  was  a  great  vaquero. 

"She  held  him  up  to  Johnny,  and  she  teased  him  about  Johnny,  and 
it  got  so  that  they  never  came  to  town  together  nor  spoke.  Ah,  I  have 
seen  her  with  my  own  eyes  sitting  there  smiling  so  wickedly  and  saying. 
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'Ah,  you  are  no  great  vaquero,  Johnny!  You  ride  only  the  line,  so 
how  could  you  support  a  wife,  Johnny?  Why  do  you  not  ride  the 
wild  bronchoes,  Johnny?  You  are  afraid?'  And  she  would  laugh  and 
taunt  him  all  evening,  and  he  would  sit  and  say  nothing.  For  he  was 
afraid  of  nothing,  but  there  are  some  who  simply  cannot  learn  to  be 
great  vaqueros,  and  Johnny,  he  was  one. 

"Then  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  big  rodeo  that  Carlos  and  Johnny 
met.  It  was  here  in  this  very  cantina  that  it  happened,  and  I  cannot  say 
now  what  they  said  or  why  things  turned  out  so.  I  only  know  that 
Rosita,  she  was  there  enjoying  the  attention  and  the  spotlight.  And  she 
said,  'If  you  could  ride,  Johnny,  I  would  be  yours!  But  I  must  have  a 
great  vaquero  or  none  at  all.' 

"Then  Johnny,  he  was  so  quiet  as  he  said,  'Carlos,  you  could  not 
ride  El  Tigre,  who  is  here  for  the  rodeo.'  And  Carlos  laughed,  and 
then,  almost  before  we  knew,  Johnny  had  agreed  to  ride  that  so  bad 
horse  the  next  day. 

"We  were  all  there  the  next  morning  to  watch  him  ride.  Rosita,  she 
was  very  happy  to  be  the  center  of  so  much  excitement;  she  smiled  and 
flirted  and  posed  all  the  time. 

"Johnny,  he  did  not  even  look  at  her.  He  was  very  calm.  He  took 
a  cigarette  and  lighted  it  while  they  blindfolded  El  Tigre,  and  then  he 
climbed  on  and  they  turned  the  horse  loose.  He  took  three  or  four  great 
bucks;  then  Johnny  went  off.  He  did  not  seem  to  fall  very  hard,  but  he 
did  not  stir  and  we  all  ran  forward  to  him.  It  was  Carlos  who  reached 
him  first.  You  could  tell  it  at  once,  but  Carlos  whispered,  'He  is 
dead,'  and  we  all  stood  back  while  Rosita  came  forward.  I  thought 
she  would  scream  and  faint,  but  she  did  not.  She  said,  'His  cigarette — 
it  is  burning  his  shirt.'  And  we  looked  and  saw  that  he  was  lying  on  his 
cigarette.  Its  smoke  curled  up  so  still  and  blue,  and  it  had  burned  a  hole 
in  his  sleeve.  Rosita,  she  bent  over  and  picked  it  up  and  stared  at  it, 
and  then  she  ground  it  carefully  under  her  heel  and  turned  and  went 
away." 

I  was  silent  for  a  while  and  then  I  said,  "Where  did  she  go?" 

"I  don't  know.  She  came  back  and  took  her  things  and  left.  She 
would  speak  to  no  one,  not  even  Carlos." 

"She  must  have  really  loved  him  then,  Johnny,  I  mean." 
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"Perhaps.  And  perhaps  she  knew  that  he  was  hating  her  when  he 
got  on  the  horse  and  saw  she  did  not  care  enough  to  call  him  back." 

He  said  nothing  more,  and  after  a  minute  I  placed  my  money  on 
the  table  and  went  out  into  the  hot,  dusty  street  among  the  sleepy 
Mexicans. 

Ruth  Jaquot 


DAWN 

Behold!  the  splendid  sun  of  gold 

Has  tattered  the  black  veil  of  night. 

And  interspersed  each  ebon  fold 

With  rosy  pennons  of  soft  light; 

And  all  the  eastern  sky's  aflame 

While  in  the  west  a  pearly  mist 

Lingers  within  the  purple  frame 

Of  mountains  crowned  with  amethyst. 

All  the  world  bedrenched  with  diamond  dew 

Reflects  jewel-toned  the  heaven's  hue. 

Elizabeth  Cheney 
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Book  Review^s 

Rebecca,  by  Daphne  du  Maurier 

Rebecca,  a  recent  novel  by  Daphne  du  Maurier,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  books  that  have  appeared  lately.  It  perhaps  may  be  placed 
in  that  class  so  hated  by  the  intelligentsia — a  "best-seller" — but  it  is  a 
fascinating  book  to  read. 

As  far  as  the  style  goes  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  author 
will  ever  be  known  as  a  second  Milton.  It  fact  the  only  compliment  that 
it  deserves  is  that  it  does  not  intrude  on  the  narrative.  This  in  itself  is 
rather  a  remarkable  feat  in  a  modern  book,  when  one  remembers  the 
deluge  of  pseudo  Gertrude  Stein-ism  we  have  lately  been  exposed  to. 
This  style  of  Daphne  du  Maurier's  is  very  easy  and  flows  along  with  the 
story  quite  nicely. 

From  the  above  discussion  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  entire  inter- 
est of  Rebecca  lies  in  its  narrative.  The  book  is  written  in  the  first 
person,  and  from  the  opening  pages  when  we  see  this  drab  creature  who 
is  to  figure  so  prominently  in  the  book,  to  the  conclusion  when  she  is  drab, 
only  in  outward  appearance,  the  reader  is  fascmated.  Of  course,  with 
true  child-like  love  of  the  Cinderella  stories  we  constantly  expect  her  to 
change  over  night  into  a  fascinating  beauty ;  but  this  does  not  transpire 
and  in  time  we  resign  ourselves  and  cease  to  even  hope  for,  much  less 
expect  it.  The  true  heroine,  or  anti-heroine,  is  the  ghost  of  the  dead 
Rebecca.  Although  she  has  been  dead  for  a  year  when  the  book  opens, 
she  is  made  to  seem  as  alive  as  the  most  energetic  character  in  the  book. 
The  gradual  revelation  of  her  character  is  skillful  and  subtle,  as  is  the 
air  of  mystery  which  hang's  over  the  entire  book.  It  is  vaguely  reminis- 
cent of  a  murder-mystery  story  in  its  sensationalism  and  melodrama,  but 
this  is  minimized  by  the  author  and  merely  aids  in  setting  the  tone. 

Rebecca  is  recommended  for  those  people  who  are  looking  for  en- 
tertainment and  do  not  consider  technique  all  important.  Also  it  is 
very  popular  at  present  and  could  be  a  topic  of  conversation  to  use  with 
a  maiden  aunt  who  reads  "all  the  latest  books."  So  for  those  who  are 
seeking  entertainment  and  for  those  who  are  low  in  conversation,  we 
give  you  Rebecca. 

A.  L.  H. 
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The  Tides  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  bv  Roger  Vexed 

Because  The  Tides  of  Mont  Si.  Michel  was  written  first  in  French 
and  then  translated  into  EngHsh,  its  style  is  quite  different  from  our  usual 
English  and  American  novels.  It  is  refreshing  and  simple,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  feel  an  air  of  sophistication  about  it,  and  we  recognize  in 
the  author  French  cynicism  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 

This  is  not  the  first  book  dealing  with  the  famous  Abbey  of  Saint 
Michael,  but  it  is  the  first  novel  written  about  it.  As  a  novel,  it  has  a 
story  and  characters  which  are  both  well-developed.  TTie  plot  is  not  too 
absorbing,  but  is  interesting  enough  to  keep  one  wondering  how  it  \\i\\ 
come  out.  It  is  of  a  man  Andre,  of  his  wife,  Laura,  and  of  the  Abbey. 
Andre,  a  former  gentleman,  has  lost  his  money  in  the  depression  and  is 
forced  to  take  a  position  as  guide  in  the  Abbey.  After  he  and  his  wife 
arrive,  the  story  begins.  Laura,  the  various  inhabitants  of  The  Mount, 
and  the  tourists,  furnish  relief  for  the  tale  of  Andre  and  the  Abbey. 

As  the  title  shows,  the  tides  are  the  activating  force :  a  watch  stops, 
a  sudden  mist  arises,  someone  forgets  the  tides — and  a  life  is  lost.  Not 
even  the  most  ardent  fisherman  will  stop  to  pull  in  the  biggest  fish  of  the 
season  when  he  knows  the  tide  is  about  to  rise.  They  are  not  ordinary 
tides,  these  tides  of  St.  Michel.  They  sweep  in  with  a  speed  so  great 
that  no  man  could  hope  to  outrun  it,  and  a  current  so  strong  that  even 
salmon  fear  it.  Life  on  The  Mount  is  not  easy,  for  men  run  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  danger.  Their  being  is  one  with  it.  It  is  an  exciting  life 
Andre  finds  himself  entering  into. 

Equal  to  the  element  of  danger  is  the  spiritual  force  that  the  tran- 
scendent beauty  of  the  Abbey  exerts.  Men  come  from  far  to  see  it,  and 
some  of  them  never  see  their  homes  again,  so  binding  is  its  enchantment. 
Those  born  there  always  return,  no  matter  how  much  they  say  they 
hate  it.  Its  call  is  irresistible  to  those  who  have  once  heard  it,  and  Andre 
is  one  of  them. 

Andre's  relations  with  Laura,  his  changing  attitude  toward  life,  the 
restless  sea,  the  ever-threatening  tides  and  mists,  the  mysterious  charm  of 
The  Mount:  all  blend  together  to  make  a  superb  and  moving  novel. 

C.  P.  B. 
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As  We  Pass  By 

(From  former  Bramblers) 

I  keep  a  private  fire, 

A  blind  and  hungry  blaze; 

Onto  this  futile  pyre 

I  slowly  throw  the  days. 

— Anne  Burr,  Mjj  Life 

These  are  the  smiles 
that  will  be  tears 
for  those  things  which 
might  have  been.  .  .  . 

— Jean  McKenney,  Afterrvards 

If  there  were  ears  to  hear,  there  would  be  chords 
Such  as  would  stretch  the  soul  apart  for  joy, 
And  set  up  quivering  life  in  quick  response 
Where  life  had  lived  but  pitifully  before. 

— Elizabeth  Bowley,  Poem 

So  death  takes  one  by  one  the  men  of  earth 
As  nature  gently  calls  the  paling  stars  .  .  . 

— Margaret  Roper,  Regeneration 

Who  knows 

Where  yesterday 

Has  hidden  all  her  shame? 

And  what  tomorrow's  vanity 

Will  claim? 

— Anna  Shinn,  Cinquain 
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I  suppose  they  could  not  know 
That  all  I  wanted  was 
A  cup  of  moonlight 
A  slice  of  cool  sky, 
And  a  dish  of  small  stars. 

— Frances  Baldwin,  A  Wish 


"All  too  brief  our  span  of  life  is," 

Oft  I  hear  the  poets  sigh. 
"Oh,  live  and  laugh  today  away 

For  tomorrow  we  must  die." 

I  have  squandered  youth  and  laughter, 

I  have  lived  in  full  today. 

But  oh !  tomorrow  comes,  and  Death, 

Turned  a  traitor,  bids  me  stay. 

— Elizabeth  Cheney,  Fraud 


Hopelessly,  the  pool  of  life  forgets  itself  in  laughter. 
Trying,  as  a  godless  fool. 
To  laugh  at  what  comes  after. 

— Jeanette  Van  de  Vere,  Hollow  Laughter 
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4  THE      BRAMBLER 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  churning  around.  All  the 
people  went  out  through  the  roof  of  the  car  and  started  walking  up  a 
steep  hill.  Tim  went  too.  He  looked  around  carefully  for  Honoria 
Devine  or  Rosalie  but  apparently  they  had  found  something  else  to  do 
because  he  couldn't  see  them.  It  was  rather  a  shame  for  he  was  all  wet 
and  Rosalie  might  have  been  able  to  do  something  for  him,  she  did  look 
so  much  like  Nanny.  And  besides,  perhaps  they  needed  him;  after  all 
he  was  a  man. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  there  was  a  gate  like  a  customs  wicket,  only 
shiny,  and  when  Tim  came  closer  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  find 
his  passport  because  there  was  a  man  with  a  long  white  beard  who 
seemed  to  be  asking  about  such  things. 

Anne  Dewey 


WINTER 

The  north  winds  sweep  down  over  the  world 
The  trees  lift  aching  arms  to  an  empty  sky. 
Stone-cold  lies  the  cracked  earth  below 
Wrapped  forever  in  an  iron  shroud. 

The  timid,  fading  sunset  cannot  soften  this  austerity, 
A  bird's  song  cannot  still  the  dissonant  orchestra  of  the  wind. 
All  the  hope  of  springs  to  come  cannot  warm  my  loneliness, 
Winter  has  laid  his  hand  upon  my  spirit. 

Margaret  Vallance 
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Dino 


DINO  let  his  chin  sink  slowly  into  the  palm  of  his  hand  as  he 
stared  out  the  window.  Gray  twilight  was  falling  on  the 
already  gray  city  of  Chicago — street  lamps  were  light  smudges 
in  the  opaqueness.  The  tall  buildings,  the  great  lake,  even  the  people, 
covered  as  they  were  against  the  winter's  cold,  were  gray  figures  on  this 
gray  background.  The  steady  whine  of  cars  on  the  wet  pavement  and 
the  drone  of  the  winter  wind  filled  the  room  where  Dino  sat.  The  day 
had  been  one  typical  of  that  season,  cloudy  skies  and  biting  cold — and 
twilight  had  not  come  as  an  hour  of  rest  to  the  toiler  in  the  field,  but  to 
the  man  of  the  city  as  sixty  frantic  minutes  spent  in  subway,  bus  or  car, 
shouting,  pushing,  and  cursing  his  way  homeward.  The  tide  of  evening 
was  a  noisy  wave  and  the  night  that  followed  was  one  of  care  to  every 
man,  in  this  Babylon  of  hate  and  pain,  where  greed  and  envy  were 
synonymous  for  rich  and  poor. 

So  thought  Dino  as  he  looked  from  the  window  into  the  room 
behind  him.  The  room  now  was  dark,  but  the  sight  was  a  familiar  one ; 
a  cot  in  one  corner,  a  bed  in  the  other,  tables  and  chairs.  In  the  darkness 
could  be  heard  a  breathing.  He  lit  a  lamp,  and  its  pool  of  light  encircled 
half  the  bed.  His  father  slept  on.  Dino  saw  his  bandaged  arm  on  the 
cover,  it  would  be  another  hour  before  he  awoke. 

It  had  been  like  this  for  three  years  now.  His  father  came  home  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  growling  like  some  bear  seeking  his  den, 
slept  until  night  and  then  good-naturedly  he  dressed  himself  m  fine 
clothes,  pulled  Dino's  ear,  "Mio  bambino,"  and  left  once  more.  Dino 
took  his  meals  with  Mama  Papito,  the  black-eyed  old  woman  on  the 
first  landing.  With  her  lashing  tongue  she  kept  him  in  constant  dread, 
ordering  him  off  the  streets  at  night,  and  sending  him  to  school  by  day. 
In  the  summer  his  father  sent  him  to  a  camp — there  were  occasional 
moments  when  Dmo  enjoyed  himself,  swimmmg  and  climbing  cliffs  with 
the  other  boys.   This  was  most  like  the  life  he  had  led  three  years  ago. 

But  next  spring  he  would  leave  the  school  for  good  and  Mama 
Papito  had  told  him  (he  did  not  talk  of  these  things  to  his  father),  that 
he  was  not  going  to  camp  again.  Lorenzo  Annino,  who  had  a  tailor 
shop  across  the  street  needed  an  apprentice — it  was  there  Dino  would 
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spend  the  summer  and  the  next  winter,  and  the  following  summer  and — 
"if  you  work  hard,  who  knows  some  day  you  will  have  your  own  alello." 

The  gray  walls  of  life  were  pressing  upon  him.  What  did  it  matter 
if  he  could  call  all  the  birds  and  the  trees  by  name?  That  was  of  no  use 
to  him.    What  did  it  matter  if  he  never  saw  his  home  again? 

Three  years  ago  he  had  left  home.  He  knew  it  was  a  century  since 
his  father  had  said  to  his  mother,  "America's  a  rich  country ;  I'll  take 
Ferdinand,  our  second  son,  with  me.  Pietro  will  take  good  care  of  you 
and  his  sisters;  and  one  day  we'll  come  back." 

His  mother  had  cried,  Pietro  had  sulked  and  glowered,  and  Dino 
had  strutted  in  pride.  So  they  had  left  smiling  Sicily,  the  eternal  sun- 
shine, the  laughing  people,  the  hills  purple  with  grapes  and  the  valleys 
yellow  with  lemon  trees. 

The  ocean  voyage  had  been  the  peak  of  his  excitement.  His  father 
had  made  several  friends  on  the  boat.  He  told  Dino  that  these  were 
important  business  men  from  Chicago,  the  second  largest  American  city. 
They  were  going  to  give  him  a  position.  TTie  New  York  skyline,  the 
train  ride  and  then  Chicago  had  kept  Dino  in  an  ecstatic  state.  They 
rented  a  room  and  his  father  began  his  job.  But  soon  the  novelty  of  hi? 
new  life  died.  His  father  was  a  night  watchman,  he  was  out  all  night 
and  slept  all  day. 

TTiis  morning  his  father  had  not  come  in  until  late,  his  sleeve  torn 
and  his  arm  badly  bleeding.  Dino  had  helped  him  bandage  it,  it  was 
the  result  of  a  skirmish  with  a  robber.  He  had  threatened  to  beat  Dino, 
however,  if  he  said  anything  about  it.  Dino,  curious  about  his  wound. 
took  a  step  towards  the  bed.  He  cautiously  removed  his  father's  coat 
from  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  picked  up  the  damaged  sleeve  to  examme 
it.  Carefully  he  laid  the  coat  back,  somethmg  fell  at  his  feet.  QuickK 
he  stooped — it  was  a  large  roll  of  money.  From  where  had  it  come? 
Dino  thought:  the  bullet  hole — and  Maria,  Mama  Papito's  olive- 
skinned  daughter,  had  once  called  him  m  return  for  some  teasmg 
remark  "a  son  of  a  thug."  Mama  had  slapped  her  across  the  mouth. 
He  remembered :  the  strange  close-lipped  men  that  used  to  call  for  his 
father  and  call  him  "Fred's  kid" ;  their  bulging  hip  pockets,  and  tlie 
scars  on  their  faces.    Thugs,  thieves! 

What  would  his  mother  have  said?  He  saw  her  in  her  Sunday 
dress  of  black  with  a  white  silk  shawl  over  her  head,  a  prayer  book 
and  a  rosary  in  her  hand.    He  had  a  sudden  revulsion  against  this  figure 
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in  the  bed  who  had  taken  him  from  home,  friends  and  freedom.  An 
overwhelming  desire  to  see  his  mother  once  again,  his  home  on  the  chff 
over  the  sea,  his  brothers  and  sisters, — Sicily,  made  him  feel  strong.  In 
his  hand  lay  the  power  to  see  them  again.  He  would  climb  to  his  home 
as  the  sun  was  setting,  his  mother  perhaps  would  be  dreamily  study- 
ing the  ships  in  the  harbor,  she  would  catch  sight  of  him;  "Dino,  mio 
canssimo  figlio." 

Quickly,  there  was  no  time  to  waste.  He  reached  for  his  hat  by  the 
door,  stuffed  a  few  necessities  in  his  pocket  and  switched  off  the  light. 
His  father  slept  on;  slowly  he  turned  the  knob  of  the  door,  quietly  he 
closed  it.  A  few  steps  and  he  was  downstairs.  Mama  Papito  had  gone 
to  the  delicatessen;  unhindered  he  left  the  dimly  lit  hall  and  stepped 
outside.  Two  figures  had  just  walked  up  in  front  of  the  door.  He  did 
not  notice  them  as  they  stepped  aside.  With  one  last  look  above  hirn  to 
see  if  there  was  a  light  he  turned  and  sped  down  the  street. 

"Say,  Herb — that's  Fred's  kid,  they  seen  us  come  and  he's  gone 
to  put  the  cops  wise." 

"Geez — you're  right,  you  go  take  care  of  the  old  man  and  I'll  fix 
the  kid." 

One  figure  disappeared  inside  the  house,  the  other  started  in  pursuit 
down  the  street.  Dino  heard  hurried  footsteps  behind  him;  without 
looking  he  broke  into  a  run.  There  was  a  shot,  then  another  and  another. 
The  pursuer  turned  and  fled.  Dino  dropped  to  one  knee,  fell  back- 
wards. His  head  hung  over  the  curb,  his  eyes  stared  at  the  street  lamp 
above  him.  The  bright  light  blurred,  his  whole  vision  became  afire 
with  it.  It  was  a  haze  of  very  bright  sunshine,  through  which  he  could 
see  Carnival  Day  in  Palermo,  and  his  sisters  each  dressed  in  a  different 
color  and  laughing.  He  could  see  his  mother  behind  them  kneeling  at  a 
little  wayside  shrine.  She  was  burning  two  candles  in  red  glasses.  The 
figures  faded,  the  gayety  was  gone,  only  the  two  candles  remained. 
One  spluttered  to  its  end,  the  other  flickered  and  died.  A  gray  mist  fell. 

Clemmie  Carter 
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QUREY 


Time  stops  a  man  on  the  street. 

Standing  before  him,  square. 

Time  points  a  bony  finger. 
"You  have  forgotten  me,"  he  says, 
"As  you  have  forgotten  all  I  have  made  you  forget. 

You  have  forgotten 

That  it  was  I 

Who  made  you  forget." 

Mouthing  a  reply,  yet  speechless. 

The  man  bites  at  the  senile  finger. 

He  bites  through  space. 

And  bites  his  tongue. 

Time  laughs  then,  right  through  him. 

Walks  right  through  him. 

The  man  feels  the  drawing  of  his  blood. 

The  sweat  upon  his  palm. 

Mist  sifts  down  before  him. 

Grips  his  ankles,  and  rises  as  an  unknown  barrier. 

The  street  gives  way  to  mist. 

There  is  no  place  on  which  to  put  his  foot,  thrust  forward, 
"Sorry,  Buddy." 

A  policeman,  standing  by,  holds  up  his  hand, 
"The  street  ends  here." 

"Other  people  have  gone  on,"  replies  the  man. 
"I  saw  them: 

people  who  were  beside  me,  and  before  me." 
"The  mist  has  them  now.  Buddy. 

It's  either  me  or  the  mist. 

And  I'm  telling  you  to  turn  around  now 

And  walk  back  up  the  street  again." 
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The  man  turns  back,  close  to  the  wall. 

He  looks  up  at  the  jangling  red  and  yellow  twitch  of  theatre  lights. 

The  moire  flow  of  hazy-glowmg  wmdows. 

The  unfooted  shoes  that  dance  behind  them,  two  and  three-heeled, 

The  triple  headed  mannequms. 

The  man  rests  his  head  against  a  window,  icy  firmness, 

is  surprised  its  fluidity 

is  merely  visual. 
"You  saw  the  mist," 

says  a  voice  behind  him  .  .  . 
"You  felt  the  rain. 

Look  up  now.   See  where  the  sky  has  cleared. 

The  clouds  unroll  their  whiteness,  and  are  gilt  edged  by  the  sun, 

whose  sinking  light  fans  up  and  outward  in  a  golden  arc. 

Hang  your  thoughts  here  to  dry. 

Question  no  further." 

Julia  Ridgeley 


BUDDHA  MEDITATES 

Too  preoccupied  to  nod 

A  little  brazen  god 

Sits  from  sun  to  sun 

Very  quietly  upon 

His  pedestal  and  folds  his  hands. 

Knowing  his  priests  obey  commands. 

Incense  curls  before  his  face 

In  wisps  of  smoke  like  thin  grey  lace. 

While  all  the  milk-warm  winds  embrace. 

Silent  and  a  bit  ill  bred. 

He  calmly  stares  ahead. 

Nan  Taylor 
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The  Visitor 

WHEN  I  saw  her  get  off  the  train  I  reahzed  she  was  a  rather 
odd  figure.  Even  then  as  she  stood  there  in  the  fine,  drizzHng 
rain,  her  long  thin  body  and  round,  curiously  pointed  face 
struck  me  as  strange.  She  seemed  rather  upset  by  the  rain,  and  without 
much  ceremony  asked  to  be  taken  quickly  to  the  car.  Carrying  her 
shabby  little  bag  across  the  tracks  I  was  conscious  of  a  vague,  uncom- 
fortable feeling,  almost  one  of  dislike.  Once  in  the  car,  I  turned  to  look 
at  her  again.  She  had  been  my  uncle's  nurse  long  years  ago,  and  he  had 
often  spoken  of  her  to  us.  Now,  the  dampness  had  given  her  a  rough, 
disheveled  look,  and  I  did  not  think  her  appearance  very  prepossessing. 
I  thought  my  uncle  would  find  her  strangely  changed  and  old.  Driving 
home,  we  spoke  little,  as  she  remained  curled  in  a  corner  of  the  car 
trying  to  warm  herself. 

I  did  not  see  her  again  until  dinner,  as  I  had  my  usual  chores  to 
perform  in  the  barn,  after  we  reached  the  house.  At  table,  my  uncle 
kept  talking  over  old  times  with  her,  and  she  mentioned  contemptuously 
the  small,  dusty,  mill  town  she  lived  in  now.  Suddenly  she  leaned  over 
and  clutched  my  sister's  arm. 

"What's  that?"  she  asked  hoarsely.    "There,  under  the  table?" 

Her  eyes  were  staring  straight  ahead  and  it  was  plain  that  she  was 
genuinely  terrified. 

"Why,  it's  only  Bing,"  said  Mary,  with  a  laugh,  "you  needn't  be 
so  frightened.    He  wouldn't  hurt  a  soul." 

"Take  him  away!"  she  cried.  And  then,  in  a  high,  trembling  voice 
she  said  to  my  uncle,  "You  know  I've  always  hated  dogs." 

I  got  up  and  took  poor  Bing  into  the  kitchen.  When  I  came  back, 
she  was  apparently  calm,  but  I  noticed  that  one  of  her  hands,  with  its 
long,  claw-like  nails,  lay  clenched  in  her  lap.  She  ate  little,  picking 
daintily  here  and  there  at  the  food  on  her  plate,  and  I  could  not  help 
admiring  the  extraordinary  neatness  and  grace  of  her  movements.  When 
we  went  in  to  the  living  room  afterwards,  it  struck  me  even  more — she 
moved  so  quietly  and  smoothly,  almost  gliding  over  to  a  chair  near  the 
fire.  My  uncle  stood  with  his  elbow  on  the  mantle  and  lit  his  cigar.  He 
and  Mary  tried  to  entertain  her,  but  I  dropped  onto  the  rug  near  the 
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lamp,  and  opened  a  book,  peeping  at  her  over  it,  now  and  then.  Soon 
she  fell  asleep,  and  my  uncle  laughed  softly,  and  said  he  realized  now 
that  she  was  really  old.  He  and  Mary  went  upstairs  and  I  was  left  in 
peace  to  read  my  book.  But  I  was  disturbed,  shortly  after,  by  a  soft 
gutteral  sound  that  kept  repeating  and  repeating  itself.  Looking  at  the 
woman  seated  by  the  fire,  I  realized  that  it  came  from  her.  I  got  up 
and  went  over,  peering  into  her  face.  She  must  be  snoring.  But  as  I 
drew  close  to  her,  I  felt  uneasy.  This  gentle,  throaty  sound— this  was 
almost  like  a  purr!  She  woke  with  a  start  and  I  drew  back  quickly, 
muttering  something  about  her  bemg  too  close  to  the  fire.  She  looked 
at  me  sharply,  and  moved  her  chair  back  a  little.  Then,  she  fell  asleep 
almost  at  once,  and  I  was  soon  lost  in  my  book.  But  again  I  was  recalled 
to  reality,  this  time  by  the  fluttering  and  shrill  piping  of  my  canary,  in 
its  cage  in  the  corner.  I  jumped  up  and  ran  to  it,  trying  to  calm  it  with 
soothing  tones  of  voice.  Suddenly,  I  knew  the  woman  was  looking  at 
it,  fixedly.  Without  turning  around,  I  grabbed  the  cage  and  stand,  and 
hurried  with  them  out  of  the  room.  When  I  came  back,  she  asked  me 
roughly,  "Why  did  you  do  that?" 

"I  always  take  Ned  into  the  kitchen  at  night,"  I  said,  avoiding  her 
eyes.  Suddenly,  I  realized  I  was  afraid  of  her,  and  that  I  hated  her. 
And  I  knew  that  she  hated  me. 

I  did  not  spend  a  good  night,  that  night.  I  could  not  sleep — all  my 
thoughts  were  centered  on  one  thing,  this  woman  who  had  come  into 
our  house  and  her  strange  behaviour.  I  could  arrive  at  only  one  con- 
clusion, and  all  my  reason  revolted  agamst  that.  I  told  myself  I  was  a 
fool — that  such  a  thing  was  impossible,  and  finally,  I  fell  into  an  un- 
easy sleep. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  went  down  to  breakfast,  I  decided  that 
I  should  watch  our  visitor's  movements  closely  that  day.  But  her  be- 
haviour now  seemed  like  that  of  any  ordinary  person,  and  towards  the 
end  of  breakfast  I  was  feeling  curiously  disappointed.  My  glance  hap- 
pened to  fall  upon  the  saucer  of  oatmeal  in  front  of  her,  and  I  saw  that 
she  had  eaten  none  of  it.  I  remembered  handing  her  the  pitcher  of 
cream,  though,  to  pour  on  it,  and  with  a  flash  I  realized  what  had 
happened — she  had  left  the  cereal  and  eaten  only  the  cream. 

She  slept  by  the  fire  most  of  the  day,  which  was  relatively  unevent- 
ful. Towards  evening,  however,  I  brought  Bing  into  the  living  room, 
maliciously,  I  grant  you.   When  she  saw  him,  she  drew  herself  up  into 
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a  little  ball  on  her  chair  and  cried  to  me  to  take  him  out.    And  as  I 
walked  to  the  door,  I  could  have  sworn  I  heard  her  hiss  at  me. 

For  the  next  few  days,  I  could  discern  nothing  to  warrant  my 
strange  suspicions  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  I  had  acted  like  a  fool. 
I  hoped  my  uncle  and  Mary  had  not  noticed  how  closely  I  had  spied 
on  our  visitor,  and  how  great  was  the  enmity  between  us.  The  day 
came  for  her  to  leave,  and  though  thoroughly  ashamed  now-  for  what 
seemed  to  have  been  a  rather  unbalanced  frame  of  mind,  I  was  thankful 
that  she  was  going.  On  our  way  to  the  station  we  said  nothing,  as  she 
dozed  on  her  side  of  the  car,  and  I  attended  rigidly  to  driving  over  the 
winding  road.  At  the  station,  we  shook  hands,  went  through  the  usual 
amenities  of  farewells.  She  mounted  the  train,  and  I  turned  to  go, 
drawing  on  my  gloves.  I  looked  down  at  my  hands.  On  the  back  of 
one  of  them  were  five  long,  bloody  scratches.  I  wheeled  about  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  pale  face  at  the  train  window,  her  eyes,  light 
and  green,  fixed  upon  me.  As  the  train  chugged  away,  she  waved  her 
hand  at  me,  and  smiled. 

Lucy  Gordon 

NIGHT  VISION 

When  the  brain-piercing  odors  of  flowery  beds 
Are  upborne  on  the  wings  of  the  mght-spnnging  breeze. 
And  the  light  from  gold  stars,  set  in  far  heaven,  spreads 
A  pricked  robe  on  the  river,  dark-shadowed  by  trees ; 
When  the  moon  is  all  clothed  in  diaphanous  mist. 
With  the  spectre-thin  clouds  keeping  watch  by  her  side 
Like  the  sails  of  tall  schooners  which  sway  as  they  list 
With  the  eddying  swirls  of  the  outgoing  tide; 
Then  I  feel  that  my  vision  of  life  is  complete 
With  this  tremulous  beauty,  this  soul-soothing  peace 
And  I  know  then  that  life  as  true  love  will  be  sw'eet 
When  it  comes  in  its  splendour  to  bring  us  release 
From  the  pain  of  un-understood  Beauty  and  truth 
Whose  strong  potion  sends  age  quick-stepping  on  youth. 

Clarice  Bailey 
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Amah 


THE  heavy,  hot  air  hung  low  like  something  palpable  over  the 
Yangtze  Valley.  The  sluggish  brown  river  gave  off  heat  in 
shimmering  waves.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  a  pure  azure  blue 
like  a  giant  reflector  of  the  heat  below.  The  tattered  brown  sails  of  the 
junks  lay  still.  Suddenly  a  steamer  whistle  cut  the  air,  and  the  water 
swirled  with  the  sudden  movement  of  the  little  boats — the  hua  tzes — all 
racing  towards  the  steamer.  The  boatmen  hung  on  to  the  steamer  with 
their  boat  hooks.  They  were  hoping  to  sell  the  multi-coloured  porcelains 
that  were  loaded  on  their  boats  to  the  passengers.  On  the  deck  a  beau- 
tifully groomed  woman  stood  with  a  man,  holding  in  her  arms  a  fair- 
haired  child.  They  were  obviously  fresh  from  the  "States."  No  one 
who  had  been  in  this  part  of  China  would  have  worn  such  dark  smart 
clothes  in  the  heat,  nor  looked  so  mterestedly  at  the  dusty  inland 
city.  .  .  . 

"Missee,  boat  have  come,"  Amah  cried  from  the  verandah,  and  ran 
into  the  bedroom  where  her  mistress,  the  tai-tai,  was  powdering  her 
face,  and  arranging  her  hat  with  trembling  hands.  The  mistress  smiled 
at  Amah  and  felt  a  more  than  usual  glow  of  affection  for  the  faithful 
old  woman  who  had  been  maid,  nurse,  confidante — almost  mother — 
since  she  had  first  come  to  China  as  a  bride  twenty  years  before. 
"Steamer  come — we  go  pier — quick  catchee  ricksha,"  panted  Amah. 
And  they  both  hurried  downstairs  to  the  street,  their  foreheads  moist 
from  the  heat. 

"Che  tze!  Che  tze!"  Amah  called  to  a  group  of  boys  who  were 
sleeping  in  their  rickshas.  Six  of  them  sprang  suddenly  to  life,  and  raced 
each  other  over  to  the  pair.  A  foreigner  always  paid  well.  TTie  mother 
and  the  Amah  mounted  the  first  two  that  reached  them,  and  Amah  gave 
a  sharp  order — "To  pier-kuai  ti — quick  before  steamer  come."  Tlie 
ricksha  men  walked  a  little  faster.  Amah  settled  herself  more  com- 
fortably. 

The  calm  yellow  face  gave  no  indication  of  the  violent  emotion  in 
her  heart.  The  moment  toward  which  she  had  lived  for  so  many  years 
had  arrived.  This  steemier — she  could  see  the  small  boats  paddling 
towards  it  from  the  bund — this  steamer  was  bearing  her  baby  back  to 
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her.  Before  her  mind  there  arose  an  image  of  the  first  time  she  had  seen 
the  child  at  the  foreigners'  hospital.  The  ladies — nuns  they  were — in 
flowing  grey  dresses  with  wooden  crosses  around  their  necks  had  accom- 
panied her  to  the  tai-tai's  room  where  the  new  child  was.  The  room  was 
so  white — the  death  colour — and  so  bare.  Amah  had  gone  hesitantly 
to  the  bed.  Missee  was  very  pale,  but  she  smiled,  and  held  out  the  girl 
to  Amah.  The  child  gurgled,  and  put  her  small  arms  around  Amah's 
neck.  As  Amah  clasped  the  child  to  her,  she  gave  up  her  heart  to  this 
small  creature.  For  the  next  thirteen  years  Amah's  life,  her  only  joy, 
was  the  child.  She  had,  it  is  true,  several  children  of  her  own,  one 
almost  every  year,  yet  they  were  never  as  close  to  her  as  the  yellow- 
haired  child.  Before  the  child  could  walk.  Amah  spent  hours  watching 
over  her  wicker  basket — substitute  for  an  American  cradle,  humming 
snatches  of  Chinese  lullabies.  With  great  pain — for  her  eyes  often  hurt 
her  now — Amah  had  embroidered  small  dresses  for  the  child.  To  the 
mother's  amusement  the  child  had  learned  to  speak  Chinese  before  Eng- 
lish. When  she  was  two  Amah  had  made  her  tiny  "tiger  shoes"  with 
glaring  embroidery  eyes,  and  a  scarlet  cape  beloved  of  Chinese  babies. 
The  next  year.  Amah  had  put  on  her  wrists  silver  bracelets  with  peach- 
shaped  bells  on  them,  and  a  silver  charm  around  her  neck.  Amah  had 
fed  her  seed  candy  and  watermelon,  unbeknownst  to  the  mother,  who 
had  said  that  the  child  was  to  eat  nothing  that  had  not  been  boiled. 
Amah  thought  this  very  foolish,  but  wai  kuo  jen — foreigners — were  so 
queer,  anyway.  Amah  had  taken  the  child  to  her  cousins  in  the  native 
city  and  they  had  all  admired  the  pale  gold  hair  and  silk  dress  made 
by  Amah,  and  the  silver  bracelets.  The  second  cousins  had  given  her 
tea  and  rice  cakes,  bits  of  cucumber  and  presents  of  carved  bone  figures. 
The  child  had  laughed  and  said,  "Hsai  hsai  ti  hao  i" — "thank  you  for 
your  good  intentions" — and  the  relatives  were  delighted.  Amah  could 
have  wept  with  pride  and  delight.  Once  in  the  next  year,  the  child  had 
injured  her  hand  and  run  in  crying.  She  had  rushed  straight  past  the 
mother's  out-stretched  arms  to  Amah,  whose  heart  was  full  to  the  over- 
flowing and  her  love  enwrapped  the  child  like  a  never-to-be-broken 
mesh.  So  the  years  had  passed,  until  the  child  was  fourteen. 

One  dreadful  day  the  mother  had  called  Amah  to  her  bedroom. 
and  explained  gently  that  the  child  was  going  to  America.  The  world 
seemed  to  crash  around  her.  The  mother  wept  also,  and  said  the  child 
had  to  go  to  school  in  America  for  eight  more  years.    It  was  as  though 
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the  sun  had  been  extinguished.  For  a  week  Amah  and  the  child  could 
talk  only  of  the  approaching  calamity.  "You  go  way.  You  forget  me, 
Amah  would  sob.  "No,  no,  never,"  answered  the  child  earnestly,  "I 
come  back,  truly  I  come  back.  TTien  I  stay."  Reassured,  comforted. 
Amah  said,  "Some  day  you  have  baby.  I  take  care  you  baby,"  and 
after  that  for  nine  years,  Amah  had  dreamed  of  again  being  the  child's 
amah,  and  taking  care  of  her  children.  Two  days  later  a  ship  carried 
off  hsiao  che  and  a  gloom  came  over  the  house.  Amah  and  Missee 
would  talk  for  hours,  recreating  the  happy  days  before  America  had 
snatched  their  treasure. 

At  first  baby's  letters  had  come  every  day.  The  ocean  trip  had 
been  fun;  the  people  who  were  in  charge  of  her  were  very  strict.  Amer- 
ica was  terribly  strange ;  there  was  noise  and  motor  cars  and  enormous 
buildings  everywhere.  She  hated  it.  People  laughed  at  you  because 
you  were  from  China,  and  3'our  clothes  and  accent  were  different.  There 
were  hardly  any  servants,  and  nobody  boiled  their  water.  There  were 
enormous  shops  where  you  could  buy  everything — no  one  ever  had 
their  dresses  made  by  a  tailor.  None  of  the  houses  had  walls  around 
them — there  was  no  privacy.  There  were  lots  of  moving  pictures  and 
radios  like  the  gunboats  had.  She  had  learned  many  new  songs.  Board- 
ing school  was  hateful.  Every  one  wore  horrid  uniforms  and  had  to 
make  their  own  beds.  (Amah  shuddered  thinking  about  it.)  People 
were  always  trying  to  make  her  talk  Chinese.  Always  she  included 
a  note  for  Amah,  and  Amah,  seeing  past  the  written  lines,  knew  that  of 
everythmg  m  Chma,  the  child  longed  for  her  most. 

In  later  years  the  letters  had  not  been  so  frequent.  She  had  entered 
college,  Missee  explained,  where  one  studied  still  further.  Amah  won- 
dered why  a  girl  should  have  to  study  so  much,  but  the  daughter  loved 
college, — the  letters  (fewer  than  ever)  had  said.  College  was  so  gay 
and  so  different  from  boarding  school.  The  extra  letters  to  Amah  had 
stopped,  but  the  mother  had  explained  that  the  daughter  was  so  busy 
with  her  work  that  it  was  difficult  even  to  write  to  her,  the  mother. 
The  daughter  wrote  now  of  things  Amah  could  not  understand — she 
watched  football,  and  then  there  were  parties  where  she  visited  men's 
colleges.  (Amah  had  been  horrified  but  mother  had  assured  her  that 
daughter  was  properly  taken  care  of,  and  that  all  American  girls  did 
this.)  College  was  becoming  more  difficult — there  were  so  many  things 
one  had  to  learn.    Sometimes  there  were  no  letters  for  two  or  three 
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months,  but,  as  Amah  and  mother  both  well  knew,  the  mail  trains  were 
very  uncertain.  In  a  longer  letter  she  said  she  had  met  a  boy  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  China,  and  they  had  talked  about  China.  The  letters 
had  almost  stopped,  but  they  were  mostly  about  the  boy  who  had  lived 
in  China.  She  was  wearing  his  ring.  Mother  had  explained  that  this 
was  a  symbol  of  betrothal,  and  that  she  and  the  father  approved.  TTiey 
had  known  the  boy  when  he  was  very  small.  The  daughter  had  finished 
college  and  was  soon  to  be  married.  The  letters  no  longer  even  men- 
tioned Amah,  but  she  was  reassured  by  the  thought  that  the  daughter's 
mind  was  full  of  marriage.  The  marriage  had  been  wonderful,  and  she 
was  going  out  all  the  time  to  parties.  She  loved  America  now.  It  was 
so  modern  and  up-to-date.  Amah  wondered  what  she  meant,  but  she 
thought,  "Soon  we  will  meet,  and  we  will  all  be  happy  like  before." 
Then  came  the  joyful  news  that  the  daughter's  husband  was  coming  to 
China  to  work  for  the  company.  Amah  could  scarcely  believe  that  she 
would  soon  see  her  baby  again,  see  her  and  touch  her.  Her  happiness 
seemed  nearly  complete  when  the  daughter  wrote  that  she  had  had  a 
daughter,  and  was  going  to  bring  the  baby  to  Chma.  Amah  rushed 
down  to  the  second  cousin's  house,  and  told  her  the  joyful  news.  The 
second  cousin  was  pleased,  but  said,  "Perhaps  she  will  no  longer  want 
you  for  an  amah.  You  are  very  old  now.  Many  women  have  foreign 
nurses  for  their  children."  Amah  laughed  gleefully.  "The  child  will . 
have  no  one  but  me.  Did  she  not  promise?"  and  sank  back  into  her 
day-dream. 

TTie  ricksha  lurched  suddenly  and  Amah  realized  they  w-ere  at  the 
pier,  and  that  the  ship  bearing  her  baby  was  almost  in.  She  joined 
Missee,  and  Missee  reached  for  her  hand.  They  were  both  trembling. 
Together  they  watched  the  faintly  discernible  figures  on  the  deck  come 
nearer  and  nearer.    Amah's  heart  seemed  to  pound  in  her  ears.  .  .  . 

The  well-groomed  woman  daintily  adjusted  her  hat,  and  wrinkled 
her  nose  at  the  smell  of  fish  that  came  from  the  hold.  She  called  to  a 
little  bird-like  woman  who  was  dressed  in  a  starched  governess'  costume. 
"Nana,  take  baby.  I'm  tired."  The  little  French  woman  darted  up, 
and  took  the  child.  She  watched  the  little  boats  that  had  attached  them- 
selves to  the  steamer.  Mon  dieu,  what  fascinating  porcelain  figures  they 
held  up,  but  how  dirty !  The  woman  slipped  her  arm  into  her  husband's 
arm,  and  said,  "It's  nine  years  since  I've  been  in  this  city — it's  a  filthier 
hole  than  I'd  remembered.    Whatever  are  we  going  to  do  for  amuse- 
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merit?"  The  man  laughed,  and  patted  her  hand,  "No  cocktail  parties 
till  we  get  back  to  Shanghai,  darling.  You'll  have  to  bear  it.  .  .  .  Oh 
look,  I  think  we  can  see  your  mother.  .  .  .  Who's  the  old  Chinese 
woman  with  her?"  "Oh  good  heavens,"  said  the  woman,  "that  must  be 
my  old  amah.  She's  probably  blind  and  deaf  by  now.  I'd  almost  for- 
gotten about  her.  I  remember  mother  saying  something  about  her  want- 
ing to  take  care  of  baby.  As  though  I'd  expose  that  lamb  to  typhoid 
and  goodness  knows  what  else.  I  just  wonder  how  I  ever  survived  it.  " 
"Of  course,  you're  right,  darling,"  said  her  husband.  "But  you  might 
give  the  poor  old  girl  washing  to  do  or  something  like  that.  Just  don't 
let  her  get  near  the  baby  .  .  .  look,  we  can  see  them  clearly  now  ..." 
With  a  heavy  thud  the  ship  struck  the  pier. 

Irene  Vongehr 

COMMUNION 

When  lone  and  weary  I  wander 

Over  the  dry,  brown  land. 

Withered,  homeless  leaves  cracking  harshly  under  my  feet, 

When  my  heart  is  filled  with  gray  desolation. 

Grieving  endlessly  for  dead  things — 

I  wonder  if  you,  too,  mourn. 

When  from  a  high  window  I  watch 

The  sun  sinking  in  pagan  show 

And  glory  in  its  elemental  triumph. 

When  my  heart  is  full  of  singing  joy. 

Gushing  with  the  freedom  of  an  eternal  fountain, 

I  wonder  if  you,  too,  exult. 

Oh,  now  the  truth  I  find 

And  that  ache,  which  was  born  from  hope,  is  gone — 

We  shall  not  meet  again — ever. 

But,  while  still  knowing  common  sorrow  and  beauty, 

We  are  not  parted — 

Though  the  world,  space,  and  even  time  shall  com.e  between. 

Margaret  Vallaxnce 
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The  Empty  Lives 

IT  was  not  raining  because  it  had  rained  too  long.  It  had  rained  for 
weeks,  and  now  it  had  stopped.  There  was  only  cold  and  damp- 
ness, and  chilling  spurts  of  wind. 

Reza,  thin  in  her  shawl,  waited  patiently  by  the  small  stove  for 
Nicholas  to  come.  There  was  Nicholas,  her  husband,  who  loved  her, 
who  would  have  dressed  her  in  furs  and  given  her  roast  fowl  to  eat  if 
he  could,  but  he  could  not.  There  was  plague,  famine,  death  all  around 
them.  Reza  stretched  her  blue  veined  hands  toward  the  tiny  glow. 
Perhaps  Nicholas  would  bring  a  piece  of  bread,  or  a  potato.  Perhaps, 
if  he  were  lucky,  he  would  have  a  small  cheese.  Probably  not.  It  was 
like  storming  a  citadel  to  get  food  from  anywhere.  If  worse  came  to 
worst  they  could  go  to  the  barracks,  but  she  did  not  want  to  do  that. 
Already  there  was  a  great  line  waiting  outside  the  barracks,  and  inside 
there  were  unfriendly  soldiers,  brothers,  and  not  brothers. 

"I  am  so  hungry,"  said  Reza,  half  aloud.  It  was  like  that  now. 
She  whispered  to  herself,  and  to  Nicholas,  although  he  was  seldom  with 
her.  She  prayed  that  there  would  be  relief  somehow.  It  ^s•as  no  use 
living.  There  was  nothing  for  them.  They  had  each  other,  yes,  but 
what  are  two  human  beings  to  each  other  when  they  are  half-starved? 
When  they  are  so  thin  that  it  is  an  effort  to  drag  themselves  even  across 
the  square?    Hopeless.    There  was  nothing. 

She  was  still  whispering  to  herself  when  Nicholas  came.  Nicholas, 
in  his  old  coat,  in  his  holey  boots.  Nicholas,  who  tried  to  smile,  who 
could  only  manage  to  lift  the  corners  of  his  mouth  in  a  pitiable  attempt, 
and  stare  with  hurt  eyes. 

"Ah,  you  have  food,  Nicholas?" 

"No."" 

"Great  God,  what  are  we  to  do?    There  is  no  food!" 

"I  must  go  awaj/  with  the  army."  said  Nicholas. 

Reza  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him.    She  did  not  understand. 

"Go  away?" 

"Yes.    To  the  border.    They  are  having  trouble  there." 

"When?" 

"Tonight." 
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He  fell  on  his  knees  beside  her,  putting  his  head  in  her  lap.  He 
was  crying.    It  was  unbearable,  this  crying  of  Nicholas. 

"At  least  I  will  have  food,"  he  sobbed.  "I  will  have  food  while  you 
will  have  nothing!" 

"Please,  Nicholas,"  she  said.  "That  is  not  your  fault.  I  will  go 
to  the  church." 

"You  cannot.  They'll  find  you  and  put  you  in  prison.  You  know  it 
is  against  the  law.    They  have  even  smashed  the  statues." 

"Wait  here,"  said  Reza. 

In  the  street  there  were  people  like  herself.  Some  she  knew,  but 
they  did  not  speak.   No  one  ever  spoke  now.  There  was  nothing  to  say. 

She  looked  carefully  for  soldiers  as  she  climbed  the  church  steps. 
The  church  was  empty.  All  around  lay  broken  bits  of  piaster,  the  holy 
statues  smashed  by  the  soldiers.  There  was  one  they  had  forgotten,  in 
a  niche  in  the  wall.  A  small  statue  of  the  Blessed  Mother.  Reza  knelt 
before  it  and  prayed,  moving  her  cold  lips  slightly,  eyes  closed,  hands 
clasped  together,  the  shawl  covering  her  dark  head. 

She  did  not  hear  the  soldiers  until  they  were  almost  inside  the  doors. 
Quickly  she  hid  herself  behmd  the  altar,  crouching  next  to  the  floor  to 
make  herself  unseen.  They  came  in,  blustery,  loud,  clattering,  shatter- 
ing the  silence  with  brittle  sounds  that  hurt  her  ears. 

"There  is  no  one  here,"  said  one  of  the  soldiers. 

"No,"  answered  another,  "we  should  not  have  bothered.  They 
aren't  so  foolish  as  that." 

The  soldiers  looked  vacantly  about,  kicking  the  bits  of  plaster. 

"Look!  A  statue!  "  The  first  soldier  raised  the  butt  of  his  gun  and 
brought  it  down  upon  the  Blessed  Mother's  head.  It  broke  into  a  hun- 
dred pieces. 

The  soldiers  laughed,  and  went  out.  Reza  held  her  breath  for  fear 
they  would  come  back,  but  they  did  not.  She  heard  them  halt  outside, 
sharply,  and  raise  their  guns,  and  send  a  volley  of  shots  into  the  stillness. 
Again  they  laughed  as  they  marched  off. 

Dazed,  Reza  crept  from  the  hiding  place,  and  stooped  to  pick  up  a 
small  piece  of  the  mutilated  statue.  Holding  it  in  her  hand  she  left  the 
church,  once  more  looking  carefully  to  see  if  the  soldiers  had  gone. 
There  was  no  one  in  sight.    No  one  in  the  street  at  all.   No  one. 

Except  a  man,  fallen  face  downward  on  the  church  steps,  a  trickle 
of  blood  above  one  ear,  holes  showing  in  the  worn  soles  of  his  boots. 

Ann  Kremers 
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THE  SCULPTOR  TO 
HIS  STATUE 

You  are,  because  I  wished  you  so, 
A  being  beautiful  and  free. 
And  if  you  raise  your  cup  on  high, 
'Twas  that  I  loved  your  pagan  glee 
And  envied  your  wild  response 
To  heathen  things  so  far  from  me. 

With  head  thrown  back  and  lips  apart. 
Your  spirit  caught  in  graphic  clay. 
You  do  not  smile  but  laugh  aloud; 
Your  lovely  mouth  with  sun's  last  ray 
Seems  mocking,  but  the  moon's  chaste  touch 
Dissolves  the  candor  of  the  day. 

Thus  did  your  Grecian  sisterhood 
Dance  o'er  the  sunny  hills  and  cry 
Aloud  to  Heaven's  timeless  arch; 
While  from  their  path  wood-creatures  shy 
Ran  scampering  nor  stayed  to  see 
Them  toy  with  Bacchus,  fall  and  lie. 

Toss  back  your  head  of  tangled  curls 
And  sing  a  hymn  to  Bacchus,  god 
Of  your  wild  mirth,  while  thus  you  poise 
Yourself,  unkempt,  unbound,  unshod; 
And  know  no  other  hand  than  mine 
Has  set  your  feet  on  ways  he  trod. 

Nan  Taylor 
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Book  Review^s 

All  This  and  Heaven  Too,  bv  Rachel  Field 

The  contrast  between  the  early  years  and  the  later  years  of  Hen- 
riette  Desportes'  life,  between  the  unsettled  condition  in  France  in  1 848, 
and  the  unity  of  purpose  in  America  after  the  Civil  War,  form  the 
structure  of  this  novel. 

The  first  part  deals  with  that  transitional  period  in  French  history 
from  Empire  to  Republic,  interpreting  the  general  trend  of  political  and 
social  thought  of  the  day,  and  showing  the  general  undercurrent  of 
unrest  occasioned  by  prevailing  conditions.  The  second  part  deals  with 
our  own  country  in  that  period  around  the  Civil  War  and  immediately 
afterwards.  Through  Henriette's  eyes  we  see  the  reactions  to  the  all- 
important  question  of  slavery,  we  share  her  anxiety  over  the  laying  of 
the  American  cable,  and  we  come  in  contact  with  many  of  the  great 
minds  of  the  day. 

But  the  historical  significance  of  the  period  only  affords  a  back- 
ground for  the  development  of  the  dynamic  character  of  Henrielte 
Desportes,  who  attracts  the  reader's  attention  at  the  very  beginning  and 
holds  him  entranced  to  the  end. 

In  her  life,  the  author  has  drawn  a  much  deeper  contrast  between  a 
self-willed  person  who  has  changed  overnight  from  an  obscure  governess 
to  the  leading  figure  in  a  scandal  which  shook  France,  and  the  respected 
person  she  was  in  her  later  years  of  security ;  and  between  a  love  affair 
in  her  early  life  which  never  attained  fulfillment  and  the  rational  love 
she  gave  to  her  husband. 

TTie  first  part  of  the  novel  is  built  around  the  Praslin  murder  case, 
in  which  the  handsome  Due  is  supposed  to  have  murdered  his  Corsican 
wife,  and  then  conveniently  to  have  taken  poion.  Public  sympathy  was 
as  strongly  for  the  Duchess  as  it  was  against  Henriette,  whom  it  bit- 
terly condemned  for  breaking  up  a  family,  for  stealing  from  the  unfor- 
tunate Duchess  not  only  the  affections  of  her  children  but  those  of  her 
husband.  How  much  truth  these  accusations  hold  one  cannot  discover, 
as  Miss  Field's  portrayal  of  Henriette  is  an  entirely  sympathetic  one. 
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Contrasted  with  the  turmoil  of  her  early  years  is  the  relative  placid- 
ity of  her  later  ones.  Acquitted  of  the  murder  charge,  Henriette  went 
to  America  where  she  married  Henry  Field,  a  minister;  she  settled 
down  with  him  to  a  life  of  peace  and  security  in  a  New  England  village. 
From  this  point  the  story  becomes  that  of  her  part  in  her  husband's 
progress,  and  her  reactions  to  American  life. 

How  Henriette  Desportes  could  have  "overthrown  one  king,  and 
helped  another  to  the  throne"  as  claimed  by  the  author  may  seem  a 
remote  possibility  to  the  reader;  but  none  can  deny  the  appeal  of  a 
character  to  whom  "things  happen  and  always  will,"  of  an  individual 
whose  life  embodied  so  much  of  the  vividness  and  adventure  which 
usual  lives  lack. 

L.  deJ.  M. 

Dithers  and  Jitters,  b\)  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner 

The  title.  Dithers  and  Jitters,  of  Miss  Skinner's  most  recent  book 
applies  to  her  treatment  of  the  sixteen  included  sketches  as  well  as  to 
the  analogous  state  of  mind  it  produces  in  the  well-entertained  reader. 

Miss  Skinner  is  not  given  to  taking  herself  or  anyone  else  with  undue 
seriousness,  and  she  treats  a  wide  variety  of  experiences  from  a  personal 
and  nonsensical  point  of  view  which  adds  immeasurably  to  the  pure 
intellectual  entertainment  derived  by  the  interested  reader.  She  relates 
her  sketches  with  amazing  cleverness  of  thought  and  many  witty  phrases 
as  "Pour  le  sport,"  when  she  remarks  that  "to  cast  an  aspersion  or  even 
a  glance  other  than  rapturous  at  the  raiment  of  that  sartorially  supreme 
being,  the  English  male,  would  be  not  only  the  height  of  impudence 
but  a  clear  indication  of  the  beginning."  In  "Floral  Piece"  she  hits  a 
vulnerable  spot  in  the  helplessly  unartistic  floral  arranger,  and  makes  a 
regrettably  true  comment  when  she  says  that  "arranging  flowers  is  one 
of  those  tenderly  becoming  gestures  expected  of  us  women — like  mend- 
ing socks  or  crying  at  weddings." 

Miss  Skinner  has  an  undeniable  ability  to  present  ordinary  situa- 
tions, which  we  all  encounter  at  one  time  or  another,  and  in  laughing  at 
them  herself  makes  us  laugh  at  them  also.  Her  depiction  of  a  visit  to 
the  ear,  nose  and  throat  doctor,  and  the  interminable  waiting  involved 
is  a  situation  in  which  the  reader  can  easily  recognize  herself. 
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For  a  book  to  fill  up  a  few  odd  moments  now  and  then,  and  to 
make  every  one  of  those  moments  one  of  hilarious  pleasure,  Dithers  and 
Jitters  is  to  be  especially  recommended.  But  it  is  a  book  to  be  taken  in 
small  doses  and  not  to  be  devoured  in  one  swoop.  F   P   T 

Philosopher's  Holiday,  bv  Irrvin  Edman 

There  is  a  delightful  treat  in  store  for  everyone  who  reads  this  book, 
and  those  who  are  especially  fond  of  an  informal,  whimsical  style  are 
particularly  fortunate.  Philosopher  s  Holiday  tempts  one  to  read  it 
through  at  one  sitting,  but  it  can  be  read  a  little  here,  a  little  there,  at 
your  leisure.  Very  conveniently,  a  chronological  account  of  events  has 
been  dispensed  with,  and  without  having  to  worry  about  such  things, 
one  can  relax  and  enjoy  charming,  miscellaneous  tales  of  various  corners 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  people  to  be  found  there — places  and  people 
that  Dr.  Edman  has  put  into  his  book  in  a  keen  appreciation  of  what 
they  signify,  not  only  to  him,  but  also  in  the  scheme  of  life. 

Philosopher's  Holidav  is  not  an  autobiography — the  author  opens 
his  book  with  an  amusing  apology  for  not  writing  one — but  it  is  full  of 
delightful  reminiscences  that  resolve  themselves  into  reflections  on  the 
trends  of  modern  life  and  their  relationship  to  the  past.  Despite  himself. 
Dr.  Edman  gets  into  the  story  and  through  his  sympathetic  eyes  we  see 
a  lovable  world  which  he  understands  and  interprets  so  well.  He  is 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Columbia  University,  and  the  chapters  on 
incidents  in  his  life  as  a  student  and  then  as  a  teacher  there  are  par- 
ticularly delightful.  There  is  one  thing  for  which  the  reader  can  be  very 
thankful,  and  that  is  that  this  picture  we  get  of  the  world  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  heartening  one.  Dr.  Edman  does  not  let  down  our  faith 
in  human  nature.  Through  him  we  meet  an  amazing  variety  of  people 
from  all  conditions  of  life,  and  we  cannot  help  liking  them,  for  the 
author  shows  them  to  us  as  he  saw  them,  and  he  found  them  charming, 
each  with  something  to  contribute  to  the  varied  pattern  of  life. 

Dr.  Edman's  style  is  the  most  charming  and  witty  one  could  hope 
to  find  anywhere.  It  is  a  friendly  one,  and  yet  it  is  not  so  informal  that 
it  leads  the  reader  into  aimless  ramblings.  Continuity  is  maintained  in 
the  flow  of  thought  and  whimsical,  philosophical  reflection,  and  under 
its  spell  one  relaxes  and  finds,  like  the  author,  an  amazing  amount  of 
good  in  a  troubled  world.  p  p   R 
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Black  Is  My  True  Love's  Hair,  fcp  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts 

The  title  of  Miss  Roberts'  newest  novel  gives  the  key  to  the  whole 
plot  and  mood  contained  in  the  book.  Taken  from  an  old  ballad,  the 
line  Blacf(  Is  My  True  Love's  Hair,  simply  tells  the  story  and  creates 
the  atmosphere.  To  one  who  does  not  know  that  the  author  is  writing 
about  a  rather  backward  section  of  present-day  Kentucky,  the  first 
mention  of  an  airplane  or  some  other  phase  of  this  era,  comes  as  a 
distinct  shock,  for  the  book  starts  out  like  a  medieval  love  story. 

The  plot  revolves  about  Dena  James,  a  girl  of  twenty-three,  who  is 
partially  modern  in  temperament,  partially  Elizabethan.  She  falls  in 
love  twice,  but  her  first  love  proves  to  be  mere  infatuation ;  still,  when 
she  finds  real  love  the  second  time,  the  memory  of  her  first  lover,  who 
threatened  to  kill  her  when  she  left  him,  throws  a  dark  shadow  over  her 
happiness.  The  story  then  is  about  Dena  and  Bill,  and  Dena  and  Cam, 
but  there  are  others  whose  paths  across  hers :  Fromia,  her  twice-married, 
twice-widowed  sister,  with  whom  she  lives;  Nat  Journeyman,  friend, 
counselor,  horticulturist,  and  philosopher;  McClark,  the  shearer,  and 
Dandy,  the  horse.  Bill,  a  strange  character,  attractive  but  cruel,  has  a 
mystic  sign  which  means  death  tattooed  on  his  breast;  Cam  of  the  coal- 
black  hair  is  just  as  attractive,  but  entirely  Bill's  opposite. 

You  know  almost  before  you  have  begun  the  book  what  the  out- 
come will  be,  but  there  are  many  incidents  not  related  to  the  story  which 
are  enlivened  by  Dena's  completely  original  reaction  to  them.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  read  a  book  in  which  the  writer  is  not  trying  to  express  any 
deep  philosophical  ideas  aside  from  the  wisdom  of  common  sense.  In  a 
few  apt  words,  she  vividly  portrays  characters  and  situations ;  she  brings 
us  something  old  and  something  new.  .  .  .  The  grace  and  flavor  of 
Chaucer  combined  within  the  spirit  of  Twentieth  Centuiy  psychology 
make  an  interesting  and  poetic  book  which  is  delightful  reading. 

C.  p.  B. 
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As  W^e  Pass  By 

Poetry  is  a  phantom  script  telling  how  poems  are  made  and  why 

'^'^  ^°  "^^y-  -Carl  Sandburg 

Let  it  be  forgotten,  as  a  flower  is  forgotten. 
Forgotten  as  a  fire  that  once  was  singing  gold. 
Let  it  be  forgotten  forever  and  forever. 
Time  is  a  kind  friend,  he  will  make  us  old. 

If  anyone  asks  say  it  was  forgotten 
Long  and  long  ago; 

As  a  flower,  as  a  fire,  as  a  hushed  footfall 
In  a  long  forgotten  snow. 

— Sarah  Teasdale 

Like  a  small  gray 

coffee-pot 

sits  the  squirrel. 

He  is  not 

all  he  should  be, 

kills  by  dozens 

trees,  and  eats 

his  red-brown  cousins. 

The  keeper,  on  the 

other  hand, 

who  shot  him,  is 

a  Christian,  and 

loves  his  enemies, 

which  shows 

the  squirrel  was  not 

one  of  those. 

—  The  Gra\)  Squirrel, 

by  Humbert  Wolfe 

The  modern  malady  of  love  is  nerves. 

— A'^erves,  by  Arthur  Symons 
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We  have  lingered  in  the  chambers  of  the  sea 
By  sea-girls  wreathed  with  seaweed  red  and  brown 
Till  human  voices  wake  us  and  we  drown. 

— Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrocif,  by  T.  S.  Eliot 

Robin  Hood  is  here  again;  all  his  merry  thieves 
Hear  a  ghostly  bugle-note  shivering  through  the  leaves, 
Calling  as  he  used  to  call,  faint  and  far  away. 
In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day. 
Sherwood,  by  Alfred  Noyes 

In  the  darkenmg  Church 
Where  but  a  few  had  stayed 
At  the  Litany  desk 
The  idiot  knelt  and  prayed. 

"Gawd  bless  Mother, 
'N  make  Rufie  a  good  lad: 
Take  Rufie  to  Heaven 
N  forgive  him  when  'e's  bad. 
'N  early  mornm's  m  Heaven 
'E'll  make  Mother's  tea, 
'N  a  cup  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
'N  a  cup  for  Thee.  " 

— Rufus  Prays,  by  L.  A.  G.  Strong 

Tlie  nightingales  are  singing  near 
The  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

And  sang  within  the  bloody  wood 
WTien  Agamemnon  cried  aloud. 
And  let  their  liquid  siftings  fall 
To  stain  the  stiff  dishonoured  shroud. 

— Stveenev  Among  the  Nishtingales. 
by  T.  S.  Eliot 

And  down  the  long  and  silent  street. 
The  dawn,  with  silver-sandaled  feet, 
Crept  like  a  frightened  girl. 

— The  Harlot's  House,  bv  Oscar  Wilde 
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LAMENT 

One  can  smell  spring  this  morning. 

And  the  breeze  is  warm  with  the  scent  of  spring. 

The  road  is  dusty. 

TTie  sun  catches  the  dust  in  even  shafts  and  bright. 

As  bright  as  the  tall  trees' 

Highest  leaves  shine  in  the  sun. 

But  the  branches  bending  to  the  road  are  covered  with  dust. 

The  trees  are  crowned  with  silver, 

But  the  leaves  bending  to  the  road  are  covered  with  dust. 

One  can  hear  a  clear  sound  this  morning. 

A  clarion  call  penetrates  the  air. 

Five  men  walk  down  the  road. 

Bursting  about  them  the  gentle  shafts  of  light. 

Young  men  and  tall. 

With  pride  on  their  brows  and  heads  golden  in  the  sun; 

They  smile,  they  laugh,  and  they  pass. 

Five  young  men  walk  down  the  road. 

They  smile,  they  laugh,  and  they  pass. 

A  little  girl  reaches  high  to  hold  her  mother's  hand, 
"Who  are  they.  Mother,  and  where  are  they  going?" 
"One's  my  husband,  child,  and  one's  your  father. 

One's  your  brother,  and  one's  your  son. 

One,  alas,  you'll  never  know,  that  one  is  your  lover. 

They  never  come  back,  my  child,  they  never  come  back." 

One  can  see  the  clouds  hang  low  this  noon. 

The  clouds  are  heavy  with  rain. 

Five  women  walk  down  the  road. 

Slow  are  their  steps,  dragging  in  the  dusty  road. 

Heavy  are  their  heads  with  wisdom  and  sorrow. 

Two  weep  and  three  are  silent. 

Two  weep  and  three  are  silent. 

And  they  sit  by  the  road  to  grieve. 
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A  little  girl  looks  high  to  meet  her  mother's  eyes. 
"Why,  Mother,  why  do  you  hide  your  face  m  shame?" 
"Five  women  bore  five  sons. 

For  them  they  tore  their  hearts. 

For  them  they  tortured  their  bodies. 

For  them  they  sold  their  souls. 

And  for  what,  my  child,  and  for  what?" 

Clemmie  Carter. 


MOCKERY 

Come  listen  to  the  wind  in  the  high  tree-boughs, 

The  teasing,  laughing  wind  that  caresses  the  young  leaves. 

And  sings  in  its  thin  voice  a  mocking,  tender  lullabye. 

Softly  whispering,  it  dreams  of  faraway,  tropic  isles. 

Where  it  danced  in  childhood,  years  ago; 

Then  with  a  scornful  gust  it  breaks  the  spell 

And  changing  quickly,  makes  an  eerie  fluting  against  the  branches 

That  recalls  dead  Pan. 

Wider  grows  the  piping 

And  dimmer  seems  the  moon, 

Sailing  among  white  cloud-waves; 

Fluttering  across  the  darkness  come  weird  shapes. 

Phantom  shadows  of  evil 

That  terrify  even  the  night. 

And  in  a  sudden  wail,  like  a  Sybil's  prophecy,  the  wind 

Splinters  off,  leaving  a  wrenched  half-note  in  the  air. 

Margaret  Vallance. 
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Dirty  Colby 


EVEN  his  oxen  and  his  organ  could  not  fill  his  loneliness. 
TTie  wooden  bench  in  front  of  Howell's  general  store  was 
the  hottest  place  in  the  village,  yet  Dirty  Colby  sat  there  in  the 
sun,  doggedly  chewing  his  tobacco  and  mopping  his  bald  head. 

"Howdy,  Colby,"  called  young  farmer  Meade. 

"How  be  ye,  neighbor?"  croaked  Colby.  A  stream  of  tobacco 
juice  hit  the  curbing.  "Hot,  ain't  it?"  But  neighbor  Meade  had  dis- 
appeared into  the  dim  coolness  of  the  store,  and  Colby  was  left  alone 
with  the  dust  and  the  flies. 

Inside  the  store  Sam  Howell  put  down  his  paper  and  rose  to  greet 
the  customer.    "A  mite  warm  today,  "  he  said. 

"Phew!  Gimme  an  orange  pop,"  said  Meade.  "Shore  must  be 
something  queer  with  Dirty  Colby,  settin'  out  in  the  sun  instead  of 
comin'  m  here!  " 

"Well  now.  Dirty  Colby  is  a  mite  peculiar,  but  he's  quiet  and 
harmless.  Guess  it's  got  to  be  a  habit  with  him  a-settin'  out  thar  sayin' 
howdy  to  folks.  He  said  to  me  yesterday,  'Sam,  I  feel  purty  low  in  my 
mind  if  folks  don't  speak  to  me.'  Then  I  asked  him  what  he  did  in  the 
winter  all  alone.  He  jes  stared  with  them  bloodshot  blue  eyes  of  hisn 
and  said,  'Sometimes  I  set  to  the  neighbors  and  sometimes  I  set  to 
home.'  I  went  behind  the  meat  counter  to  check  up  on  orders.  I  thought 
he  had  gone  out,  but  after  a  while,  I  heard  him  mumbling,  'Mostlj'  to 
home.'   By  cracky,  it  was  queer!" 

Outside,  Dirty  Colby  sat  stewing  in  the  sun.  The  heat  made  the 
perpetual  odor  that  emanated  from  him  even  stronger.  It  was  this  and 
the  fact  that  he  always  wore  the  same  baggy  overalls,  cracked  muddy 
boots,  and  filthy  faded  shirt  that  had  given  him  the  delicate  appellation 
of  "Dirty."  It  didn't  phase  him.  His  person  didn't  matter.  He  just 
wanted  to  sit  and  talk  to  those  who  would  speak  with  him. 

"I  hears  as  how  you  are  buildin*  a  wall  'tween  Morgan's  upper 
pasture  and  yourn's,  Mr.  Bailey."  The  white-haired  farmer  paused 
as  Colby  went  on,  "Me  and  my  oxen  could  help  haul  them  stones. 
T'aint  a  finer  team  in  the  country.    Be  glad  to  help.  " 
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"Don't  believe  I  need  you,  Coiby,  but  comes  a  time  when  I  do 
I'll  call  on  ye." 

At  sunset  Colby  plodded  down  the  grass-grown  backroad  to  his 
solitary  house.  He  and  his  house  were  in  the  same  state  of  decayed 
neglect.  It  was  a  dismal  one-story  farm  house  of  nondescript  gray, 
surrounded  by  sheds  and  an  old  sugar  house.  The  windows  were  sight- 
less and  stuffed  with  dirty  rags,  and  the  grass  had  grown  tall  about  the 
sagging  door. 

By  force  of  habit,  Dirty  Colby  looked  into  the  rusty  iron-hooped 
rain-barrel  that  stood  under  the  broken  eaves. 

"Reckon  thar's  enough  water  in  it,"  he  muttered  half  aloud  as 
people  who  live  alone  of  ten  do.  Then  he  glanced  up  at  the  moss  green 
roof  on  which  reclined  a  rotting  ladder  held  by  two  hooks  to  the  ridge 
pole. 

"I  wonder  if  that  Gol  darn  ladder  would  hold  me  it  mayhap  thar 
should  be  a  lire.  " 

Then  a  grim  thought  struck  him.  "Nobody  cares  if  the  house  does 
burn.  Folks  don't  care  what  happens  to  me.  Think  I'm  no  good,  do 
they?  Why  don't  they  let  me  help  'em  with  my  oxen.  Can't  find  a 
better  team  for  plowing  and  hauling  stones.  I'm  always  willing,  but 
seems  like  folks  jes  don't  want  me." 

He  clomped  down  to  the  old  barn  that  loomed  up  behind  the  house. 

"Hoa  thar,"  he  called  affectionately,  "you  are  willin'  enough, 
ain't  you,  my  beauties?  Seems  like  nobody  sees  good  in  you,  but  me." 
He  groped  in  the  cavernous  dark,  giving  hay  and  water  to  his  two  mag- 
nificent red  and  white  oxen. 

Through  the  evening  hush  he  walked  back  to  the  house.  As  he 
pushed  open  the  kitchen  door,  a  musty  smell  of  dampness  and  dirt 
welled  up.  The  tread  of  his  heavy  boots  on  the  bare  floor  shook  the 
house  and  knocked  crumbs  of  plaster  from  the  ceiling.  Colby  went  to 
his  small  organ  by  the  parlor  window  and  ran  his  hands  caressingly 
over  the  keys.  Then  out  upon  the  still  twilight  air  soared  a  strange 
sad  melody. 

Neighbor  Meade  nodded  to  his  wife  as  they  sat  on  the  porch  of 
their  farm  house  up  on  the  main  road. 

"Thar's  Dirty  Colby  at  his  organ  again.  It  gives  me  the  creeps. 
He's  a  queer  good-for-nothin'  livin'  all  alone  down  thar  with  his  oxen 
and  that  there  organ.    Never  saw  the  thing  myself." 
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"Don't  reckon  nobody's  been  in  his  house  for  nigh  onto  ten  years," 
said  Birdie,  his  wife. 

"Not  since  Boob  Colby  died  of  drink  and  they  went  in  to  fetch  out 
the  body." 

"Guess  nobody' 11  go  in  there  again  till  they  carry  him  out  like  his 
brother.  " 

"I  shore  wouldn't  like  to  do  it." 

"Dirty  Colby  ain't  such  a  bad  lot  either.  He  don't  drink,  he  jes' 
don't  do  anything." 

"Rotting  that's  what  he's  doing.  Hain't  done  a  lick  of  work  on  his 
place  for  years.  TTiat  old  barn  swaying  and  creaking  in  the  wind  is 
like  as  not  to  collapse  on  them  precious  oxen,  and  his  garden  all  filled 
with  sun-flowers  and  gone  to  meadow.  I  don't  see  why  he  wastes  so 
much  time  down  to  the  village." 

"He's  most  likely  lonely,  Cy." 

"Mebby  so,  mebby  so."  and  Cyrus  Meade  puffed  contentedly  on 
his  pipe. 

Summer  and  autumn  passed  and  winter  held  the  little  New  Heimp- 
shire  village  in  its  cold  still  grip.  Farmers  mostly  stayed  close  to  the 
kitchen  stove,  only  going  to  the  village  for  supplies.  Then  the  round 
black  stove  in  the  middle  of  Howell's  store  would  be  surrounded  by 
tipped-back  chairs,  huge  overshoes,  a  cloud  of  blue  smoke,  and  friendly 
chatter. 

"Seen  old  Colby  lately,  Sam?"  asked  one  red-haired  youth,  "I 
hear  he's  been  acting  queer." 

"Well,  he's  all  right,"  replied  Sam.  "Jes  yesterday  he  said  kind 
of  muttering  and  absent-minded  like  he's  been  doing  lately,  he  said, 
'Folks  jes'  plumb  don't  like  me.  Why  don't  they  ask  me  to  set  a  spell 
with  them?'  and  I  said,  'Mebby  if  you  spruced  up  a  mite,  and  was 
more  cheerful,  too,  mebby  they'd  ask  you.'  Then  I  told  him  to  set 
right  down  by  the  stove  and  get  warm,  but  he  jes'  stood  thar  lookin' 
at  himself  and  then  clomped  out.    Ain't  seen  him  since." 

Had  Sam  Howell's  words  penetrated  the  opaqueness  of  Colby's 
mind  and  awakened  him  so  that  he  saw  for  the  first  time  his  real  self, 
the  condition  of  his  house,  his  person,  his  life? 

"Well  now,  well  now,"  he  repeated  dully  as  he  trudged  home- 
ward at  the  close  of  day.    "Reckon  I  ought  to  put  a  new  roof  on  the 
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sugar  house  come  spring,  and  mebby  fix  them  winders.    Mebby  I  can 
scare  up  some  other  clothes — mebby." 

But  when  he  reached  home  he  did  not  think  of  the  roof  or  clothes 
or  broken  windows.  He  sat  down  at  the  old  organ  and  played  as  he 
had  never  played  before.    Loudly,  wildly,  hymns  that  were  discordant, 

strident,  strange.    Suddenly  he  cried  out,  "Taint  no  use!  T'aint  no 

I" 
use! 

When  the  neighbors  found  him  later,  he  was  lying  dead  on  the 
floor,  his  throat  cut  with  an  old  bread-knife. 

"Reckon  he  jes  got  tired  of  livin'  alone,"  they  said  down  at 
Howell's  Store. 

Katherine  Richards. 


TIMBERLINE  TREE 

Alone  upon  the  rocks  it  stands, 
Aloof  from  those  of  lower  lands, 
And  bent  and  twisted  by  its  fight 
To  live  upon  the  topmost  height ; 
Some  day  a  fiercer  wind  will  blow  .  .  . 
More  bitter  sleet  and  freezing  snow  .  .  . 
Or  burning  rays  of  sun  at  noon  .  .  . 
They'll  kill  the  timberline  tycoon  .  .  . 
But  now  it  stays  through  all  the  strife. 
Bowed  as  in  prayer  for  calmer  life. 

Frances  Claiborne. 
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R.  R.  BOY 

Skinney  Amo  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amo, 
Of  Westville,  Illinois,  in  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighteen,  and  they  called  him  Skinney,  as 
I've  said.    That  is,  the  kids  did. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amo  brought  their  son  up  with  a  great 
amount  of  imagmation,  believing  that  the  best  way  to 
learn  is  by  Experience,  which  it  is,  sometimes. 
So  they  let  Skinney  do  pretty  much  as  he  liked,  and 
whenever  anyone  wanted  him  they  could  always  find  him 
Down  by  the  railroad  tracks. 
For  some  reason  he  loved  to  sit  on  a  wee  knoll  of 
Cinders, 

Overlooking  the  freight  yards 
In  Westville,  Illinois. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amo's  friends  shook  their  heads. 
So  did  the  schoolteachers.   So  did  the  minister,  who 
came  to  call  on  Mrs.  Amo  every  four  weeks,  a 
Friendly  Call. 

But  Skinney  continued  to  sit,  pensive,  watching 
The  trains  come  in. 
Good  old  Skinney! 

They  sent  him  off  to  prep  school,  and  he  had  to 
Wear  a  uniform,  get  up  at  taps,  and 
at  the  end  of  four  years  he  was  a  lieutenant. 
He  knew  all  about  Four  Roses,  and  girls,  and  engines. 
He  liked  the  engines  best. 
When  he  went  to  college  in  the  south  he  was 
Eighteen,  a  good  age  to  enter  the  drastic  life  of 
The  Higher  Brackets. 
He  was  not  happy. 

He  wanted  something  more  than  the  sloppy  life  of  the 
fraternity  brothers,  the  foggy  professors,  the 
trite  college  humor. 
He  still  liked  engines. 
He  read  Mr.  Beebe's  book  on  railroads,  and  found  a 
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mistake.    He  wrote  to  Mr.  Beebe.    He  got  a  con- 
gratulatory reply.    That  made  him  happy. 
He  really  fell  in  love,  with  a  girl  from 
Westville,  Illinois,  a  beautiful  brunette. 
But  he  got  stung.   She  married  someone  else. 
He  still  loved  her,  and  he  kept  her  picture  on  his 
desk.   She  was  a  lovely  girl,  but  she  married  the 
Wrong  Guy. 

Along  about  in  his  junior  year  he  met  someone  else. 
But  she  turned  out  to  be  the  clinging  type,  although 
You  never  would  have  guessed  it  to  hear  her  talk. 
She  was  full  of  smart  ideas,  but  she  never  carried 
Them  out.    She  was  a  washout,  a  failure.    She  was  a 
blonde.   Quite  different  from  the  Girl  In  The  Picture. 
He  still  liked  engines  best. 

So  he  finished  college,  amid  much  tribulation,  and 
went  to  work  for  a  railroad  in  Colorado,  which  he 
also  liked.   He  was  elated  at  having  the  job,  but 
he  was  also  depressed. 
He  couldn't  seem  to  settle  down  at  all. 
He  wasn't  old,  but  he  was  getting  bald. 
It  worried  him. 

He  travelled.    He  wrote  rather  clever  things, 
but  he  never  had  them  published. 
Why  not?   Don't  ask  me. 
He  drank  a  lot. 

He  concocted  several  schemes  for  the  betterment 
of  the  railroads,  which  worked  out  very  well. 
He  married. 

His  wife  was  neither  like  the  beautiful  brunette, 
nor  the  blond. 
She  was  a  red  head. 

Tlie  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amo,  Jr. 
They  were  sitting  on  a  grassy  knoll 
Down  by  the  railroad  tracks. 
They  were  very  happy. 
They  were  expecting  a  streamlined  version  in  May. 

Ann  Kremers. 
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The  Death  of  Johnson 

IT  was  dark  along  the  poorly  lighted  streets  of  London  and  only 
the  cheery  glow  of  warm  fires  burning  brightly  within  the  small 
houses  gave  sign  of  habitation.  Two  dark  figures  hurried  down 
the  cobble-stones.  One  was  a  tall,  lanky  fellow  whose  very  bones 
seemed  to  rattle  as  he  ambled  disjointedly  down  the  narrow  street. 
The  other  one  had  difficulty  m  matchmg  the  long  strides  of  his  com- 
panion, while  talking  earnestly  with  him  in  an  awful  manner.  They 
opened  the  rusty  gate  that  led  up  to  the  small  house,  went  inside  and 
retired  to  a  darkened  den. 

"Furthering  our  recent  conversation.  Sir,  I  would  conclude  that  one 
afflicted  by  this  melancholia  should  attempt  to  think  out  the  matter  and 
defeat  the  disease  through  the  strength  of  his  mental  powers,"  asserted 
James  Boswell,  settling  himself  comfortably  in  his  chair  and  warming 
his  hands  before  the  open  fire  that  cast  weird  and  grotesque  shadows 
on  the  walls. 

"No.  sir,  when  one  is  caught  by  this  melancholic  disease,  the  mental 
powers  are  affected  and  the  victim  is  unable  to  think  clearly.  There- 
fore it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  think  about  it  and  solve  it.  He  who  is  thus 
affected  must  quickly  find  something  absorbing  and  diverting  to  do, 
thus  relieving  his  mind  from  the  tension.  I  have  found  it  to  my  best 
advantage  to  have  a  book  close  at  hand  and  by  reading  I  am  able  to 
soothe  and  compose  myself,"  Mr.  Johnson  dutifully  explained  to  the 
young  man.  "Melancholia  is  a  fearful  thing  which  causes  one  to  lose 
his  reason  and  sense  of  balance.  It  is  a  disease  that  must  be  kept  under 
control  and  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  it  seizes  its  victim.  Although  it  is 
so  terrifying  it  must  not  be  overcome  by  any  means  that  weaken  the 
character  of  him  who  is  affected.  Drink  or  dope  must  never  be  used 
to  counteract  it." 

"Speaking  of  fearful  things.  Sir,  I  overheard  some  of  our  friends 
discussing  death.  Mr.  Foote  observed  that  he  was  unafraid  to  die 
when  in  illness." 

"No,  Sir,  that  is  not  so.  Mr.  Foote  would  not  be  so  willing  to  die 
if  one  were  to  place  a  pistol  at  his  heart.    If  Foote  were  truly  unafraid 
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he  would  consent  to  be  shot  through  the  breast;  for  it  is  of  Httle  conse- 
quence in  what  manner  one  dies. 

"But,  Sir—" 

"We'll  have  no  more  of  this!"  shouted  Johnson  jumping  to  his  feet 
angrily.  "I  bid  you  good  evening,  Sir,"  and  turning  on  his  heel  he 
strode  from  the  room. 

A  very  dejected  figure  left  the  house  of  Samuel  Johnson  that  night. 
His  head  was  bowed  and  his  shuffling  gait  was  slow. 

"I  should  not  have  approached  a  subject  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  so 
touchy  upon,"  Boswell  remonstrated  himself.  "I  should  not  force 
him  to  talk  about  the  one  thing  in  life  that  he  fears.  It  upsets  him. 
Tomorrow  I  shall  attempt  to  make  amends.  I  am  sure  he  will  see 
me  tomorrow.  Perhaps  he  would  care  to  see  Mr.  Garrick's  latest 
play." 

The  next  evening  Mr.  Johnson  encountered  Boswell  in  the  hall. 
"I  see  you  are  in  better  spirits  today.  Sir,"  whispered  Boswell.  Smiling 
Johnson  turned  and  showed  Boswell  into  the  room.  "Perhaps,  Sir, 
you  would  care  to  see  Mr.  Garrick's  new  play  this  evening?" 

"Yes,  my  dear  Boswell,  I  was  going  to  suggest  the  same  to  you." 

After  the  play  was  over  Mr.  Boswell  took  leave  of  Johnson  and 
went  on  down  the  street  towards  his  home.  As  Samuel  Johnson  turned 
down  a  dark  alley  he  noticed  several  forbidding  figures  approaching 
him.  He  walked  resolutely  on  and  finding  himself  suddenly  surrounded 
and  with  no  sign  of  immediate  help  he  threw  himself  bodily  on  the  first 
man,  knocking  him  stunned  to  the  ground.  The  others  rushed  upon  him 
and  with  swinging,  sledge-hammer  fists  he  held  them  at  bay  for  a  time. 
One  treacherous  fellow,  sneaking  around  behind  Johnson,  leaped  upon 
him  and  threw  him  to  the  ground.  The  other  men,  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation,  pounced  upon  him  also,  snatching  his  purse. 
Johnson's  foot  shot  out  striking  one  man  upon  the  side  of  the  head.  The 
man  swayed  and  then  crumpled  to  the  ground.  While  pinned  to  the 
ground  by  one  assailant  his  flailing  feet  kept  the  rest  of  his  would-be 
attackers  at  a  distance  until  the  watch  came  around  and  carried  them 
off.  Johnson  staggered  to  his  feet  and  started  on  his  way  again.  A 
clap  of  thunder  burst  overhead  and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents 
flooding  the  narrow  streets.  Samuel  Johnson  started  to  run ;  he  slipped 
and  crashed  to  the  pavement,  twisting  his  ankle.  He  clambered  up  and 
stumbled  on  through  the  blinding  rain  that  was  drenching  his  rangy 
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body.  His  unkempt  hair  was  plastered  to  his  head,  straggly  locks  hung 
in  his  face. 

Reaching  his  house  he  limped  painfully  up  the  steps  and  walked 
unsteadily  into  the  room  towards  the  fire.  Despair  overtook  him.  He 
turned  sharply  as  if  he  heard  a  footstep  behind  him.  No  one  was  there. 
The  thunder  crashed  in  his  ears.  He  staggered  to  the  window,  the 
steady  patter  of  rain  was  interrupted  by  the  howling  wind  smashing 
the  shutters  against  the  side  of  the  house.  He  looked  behind  him 
furtively.  No  one.  The  window  panes  rattled,  the  wind  moaned. 
Crossing  the  room  he  picked  up  a  book  and  furiously  scanned  the 
pages.  The  incessant  pattering  of  rain  drops  drummed  in  his  ears.  His 
eyes  were  glued  to  one  line.  His  hands  trembled  and  shook,  the  book 
slid  to  the  floor.  He  arose,  limped  to  the  window  again  and  looked  out. 
A  sudden  streak  of  lightning  gave  a  quick  glimpse  of  the  street  below. 
Everything  was  dark,  empty,  bare.  Only  the  wind  and  the  ram.  The 
calm  was  suddenly  broken  by  a  roar  of  thunder  which  rocked  his  little 
house.  He  felt  a  cold  clammy  hand  grasp  his  shoulder.  He  shivered, 
turned  too  shortly.  No  one.  The  steel  fingers  tightened  then  grasp  and 
led  him  towards  the  other  side  of  the  room.  His  unwilling  feet  stumbled 
over  to  the  bottle  of  wine.  The  fingers  tightened  and  dug  into  his  flesh. 
He  poured  a  glass.  Suddenly  he  smashed  it  to  the  floor  and  threw 
himself  into  a  chair.  Cold  beads  of  perspiration  broke  out  on  his  face, 
his  hands  were  hot  and  moist.  TTie  cold  hand  slipped  up  to  his  neck, 
the  long  fingers  coiled  around  his  throat.  His  breath  came  in  gasps,  his 
brow  was  feverish  and  his  head  began  swimming.  He  grabbed  his 
book.  He  read  words,  sentences,  pages.  The  clock  ticked  on,  seconds 
became  minutes,  minutes  became  hours.  The  hand  loosened  its  grip, 
the  wind  sighed  hollowly  and  the  rain  stopped.  Only  an  occasional 
drip,  drip.  He  looked  around.  There  was  no  one  there.  He  arose 
from  his  chair  and  limped  weakly  into  his  bedroom. 

"Mr.  Johnson  is  a  very  sick  man,"  murmured  Dr.  Brocklesby  out- 
side Johnson's  door.  "Besides  his  asthma,  he  seems  to  have  caught  a 
cold  and  injured  his  bad  leg  which  makes  his  condition  \ery  serious." 

"Yes,  Sir,  he  was  caught  in  the  storm  last  night  and  attacked  by 
some  robbers  which  probably  account  for  it,"  added  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds gravely. 

In  the  little  room  a  gaunt  emaciated  figure  tossed  on  the  white 
sheets.    His  lips  were  drawn  tight  across  his  pale  face  and  his  eyes  were 
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sunk  deep  in  their  sockets.  The  perspiration  stood  out  on  his  brow  and 
his  hands  clenched  and  unclenched  to  relieve  his  suffering.  His  body 
was  wracked  in  pain  and  he  twisted  in  agony.  The  door  opened  quietly. 
Johnson  lay  still,  a  small  crooked  smile  was  forced  on  his  pallid  lips. 
He  nodded  toward  the  figure  at  the  door.  "Come  in.  Sir,  and  sit  with 
me  a  while." 

Reynolds  approached  the  bed.  "You  are  feeling  better.  Sir?"  he 
questioned  anxiously. 

"I  feel  that  the  end  is  near,  my  dear  Reynolds.  Call  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby  to  me." 

When  the  doctor  entered  the  room  Johnson  painfully  turned  his 
head  toward  him.  "Tell  me.  Sir,  truthfully,  if  I  have  a  chance  of  re- 
covery," he  demanded  calmly. 

"Can  you  bear  the  truth  whichsoever  way  it  might  be?"  questioned 
Dr.  Brocklesby. 
1  can. 

"Then,  in  my  opinion.  Sir,  a  miracle  alone  can  bring  about  your 
recovery." 

"Thank  you.  Sir.  TTien  I  shall  no  longer  take  sustenance,  I  will 
bear  the  pain  to  the  end  that  I  shall  meet  my  God  pure  and  undefiled. 
Tliank  you,  you  may  go." 

Samuel  Johnson  lifted  his  eyes. 

"Almighty  God  and  Father  in  heaven.  Who  hast  filled  my  days 
with  happiness,  grant  me  in  my  hour  of  need  this  last  request,  that  I  in 
my  last  moments  of  mortal  life  may  be  forgiven  all  my  worldly  sins 
and  may  be  received  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Bless  my  friends 
that  they  may  live  in  happiness  the  rest  of  their  days.  I  ask  these  things 
in  the  name  of  TTiy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.   Amen." 

For  a  brief  instant  a  smile  crossed  his  face  casting  a  glow  of  peace 
over  his  tired  features.    He  closed  his  eyes. 

EuoT  Jeffords. 
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FOLK  SONG 

I. 

Dawn  comes 

With  a  silver  radiance 

Spilling  cool  over  the  murky  street. 

The  rising  sun 

Is  like  a  golden  thunder. 

Its  pencil-rays  of  light  point  into  dark  corners 

To  chase  out  the  crouching  shadows. 

The  street  awakes. 

The  city  wakes ; 

Throbbing,  its  strong  heart  takes  up  the  day's  beat 

And  life  comes  forth  from  the  dim  buildings 

To  mingle  itself  with  the  city's  heart. 

The  traffic  starts  to  roar. 

Hawkers  shout  their  wares. 

From  a  thousand  windows 

Over  a  thousand  fire  escapes. 

Women  lean  to  each  other  in  intimate  conversation. 

II. 

Angela  stands  on  tiptoe 

To  kiss  her  man  goodbye. 

Ten  years  they  have  been  married. 

Ten  years  it  is,  since  they  have  seen  the  Neapolitan  shore. 

Pietro  thought  America  vast  and  free. 

He  followed  Liberty  as  though  blind. 

Now  he  works  m  a  steel  mill. 

All  day  the  hum  of  a  million  bees, 

All  day  the  blinding  heat  and  sweat. 

All  day  the  giant  dragon's  roar.  .  .  . 

Till  in  his  sleep  at  night  he  moves. 

Unable  to  be  still: 

But  he  is  in  America. 

Angela  pleads  with  him  to  buy  a  farm. 
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A  little  truck-farm,  where  they  can  feel  at  home. 

TTie  city  is  not  home  to  them. 

Who  have  been  bred  from  the  soil  of  the  earth. 

Pietro  laughs. 

They  are  well  enough  off  as  they  are. 

Why  tempt  Fate? 

And  Angela  keeps  silence, 

But  m  her  dreams  at  night  she  sees 

A  little  farm. 

Where  she  can  dig  and  turn  the  smoking  earth. 

Where  the  children  can  run  free. 

Not  crowded  in  the  streets. 

There  is  not  room  for  them  to  grow 

In  the  city. 

Pietro  nods.    For  one  fleeting  second  his  eyes  look  back 

To  Napoli,  the  vineyards  and  the  wheat. 

But  he  is  in  America. 

He  must  be  faithful. 

III. 

He  swings  down  the  crowded  street 

Until  he  IS  lost  in  the  maze  of  trucks  and  cars. 

Angela  turns  to  her  work.  .  .  . 

Washing,  cooking,  tending  the  children.  .  .  . 

Such  is  woman's  work. 

She  must  not  complain. 

Even  though  her  eyes  are  faded  and  her  limbs  are  strained. 

When  her  back  hurts  she  remembers  Pietro 

All  day  long  in  the  steel  mill. 

The  day  waxes  to  its  height,  the  sun  streams  down. 

As  if  to  bake  the  pavements  till  they  crack. 

But  the  babble  of  the  streets  is  always  loud. 

Angela  watches  her  children  playing  ball  after  school 

In  the  streets. 

She  sits  upon  the  steps  when  the  sun  begins  to  fall, 

And  darns  the  socks  the  steel  mill  wears  away. 

Time  for  Pietro  to  come  home  now. 

She  rises  to  begin  her  evening  tasks  .  .  . 
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A  bowl  heaped  with  spaghetti,  a  plate  of  fish  .  .  . 

She  hums  an  old  Italian  lullaby. 

And  her  weary  eyes  see  smoking  Vesuvius. 

But  that's  a  knock  on  the  door 

And  she  must  run  to  open  it. 

Not  Pietro?   Strange  men,  strange  at  first. 

And  then  remembered  as  Pietro's  friends. 

They  twist  caps  in  their  hands. 

They  stumble  over  bald  words. 

They  try  clumsily  to  pat  her  shoulder. 

The  molten  steel  ...  a  monster  that  lies  in  wait  .  .  . 

A  sudden  misstep  and  a  swordlike  plunge.  .  .  . 

They  cannot  find  his  body,  who  was  once 

Gay  and  laughing,  blind  worshipper  of  Liberty. 

IV. 

Angela  sits  alone  by  the  window 

And  watches  the  dusk  come  drifting  down. 

The  fire  escapes  and  buildings  are  transformed 

By  evening's  alchemy. 

That's  not  the  Hudson  over  there. 

Shining  with  oil,  cut  through  by  chugging  scows. 

It's  the  blue,  blue  water  of  an  ancient  bay. 

Is  it  still  blue?   Angela  wonders, 

TTien  lays  her  head  along  her  hands, 

While  the  dusk  drifts  like  smoke  clouds 

Above  the  city. 

Nan  Taylor. 
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The  Lazy  Man 

A  Folk  Tale  of  the  Yangtze  Valley. 

IN  the  village  of  Wuhu  on  the  Yangtze-kiang  there  once  lived  a 
man  and  his  wife.  They  had  been  married  for  many  years,  yet 
they  had  no  children.  Aside  from  this  they  lived  happily  enough, 
for  the  man  had  inherited  a  small  treasure,  and  did  not  have  to  work 
for  his  rice  as  did  his  neighbors.  All  day  his  neighbors  fished  in  the 
river  dipping  their  four-cornered  nets,  and  raising  them  in  the  hope  they 
would  thus  catch  a  few  fish.  Their  wives  tilled  small  fields  and  sold 
eggs  to  the  wealthy  people  of  the  village. 

All  day  the  man  would  smoke  his  pipe,  and  watch  his  neighbors 
labour  in  the  sun.  He  was  the  laziest  man  in  the  village.  When  he  was 
hungry,  he  would  call  to  his  wife  to  brmg  him  some  nee  and  tsai. 
When  he  was  thirsty,  he  would  call  to  her  to  bring  him  some  tea.  If  it 
was  cold,  he  would  not  collect  charcoal  for  their  stove,  but  merely  put 
on  an  extra  coat.  If  it  was  hot,  he  grumbled  because  it  was  such  exer- 
tion to  fan  away  the  flies.  His  neighbors  called  him  Wang  the  Lazy, 
yet,  they  did  not  dislike  him,  for  he  always  had  a  cheerful  smile  and  a 
joke  for  his  friends.  His  small  field  brought  forth  a  plentiful  harvest 
unless  it  was  a  dry  year,  but  this  was  not  because  of  the  efforts  of  Lazy 
Wang.  He  had  a  dutiful  and  obedient  wife.  She  worked  long  hours 
driving  their  old  water  buffalo  along  the  furrows  in  the  field.  She  made 
the  man's  clothes,  and  sewed  shoes  for  him,  and  prepared  his  favorite 
dishes.  And  if  sometimes  she  regretted  the  labor  that  caused  her  hands 
to  chap  and  her  back  to  ache,  she  quickly  put  such  thoughts  away,  for 
Wang  praised  her  cooking  and  sewing,  and  said  they  were  the  finest 
in  Wuhu. 

TTius  they  lived  for  many  years. 

But  one  day  a  messenger  brought  word  that  the  wife's  mother  was 
dying  in  the  home  village,  many  miles  distant.  "I  must  go  at  once  to 
my  mother,"  said  the  wife,  who  was  also  a  dutiful  daughter.  "Alas," 
said  the  man,  "I  shall  starve.  No  one  will  feed  me.  Who  will  prepare 
my  rice?" 
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The  wife  was  in  great  distress,  for  she  knew  she  must  go.  After  a 
moment's  thought,  she  said,  "I  will  bake  a  large  ring  of  bread  and 
hang  it  around  your  neck.  Then  you  will  not  starve  for  I  will  return 
with  all  haste."  And  so  she  baked  the  ring  of  bread  and  hung  it  around 
the  man's  neck. 

It  happened  that  the  wife's  mother  recovered  m  a  very  short  time, 
and  so  the  wife  hastened  home  sooner  than  she  had  planned  to.  WTien 
she  reached  her  hut  she  found  her  husband  dead.  What  surprised  her 
most  was  that  the  ring  of  bread  was  still  about  his  neck,  and  only  a 
little  bit  nibbled  in  front.  "How  is  this?"  she  asked  the  neighbors,  who 
assembled  to  mourn. 

"He  starved  to  death,"  they  said,  "because  he  was  too  lazy  to  turn 
the  circle  of  bread  around." 

The  God  of  Hell  was  veiy  perplexed  as  to  what  he  should  do  with 
the  Lazy  Man's  ghost.  He  summoned  the  ghost  to  him,  and  said,  "You 
were  so  lazy  in  your  life  as  a  man  that  I  am  determined  to  punish  you. 
You  shall  return  to  earth  as  a  cat.  In  this  state  you  will  have  to  work 
very  hard  to  obtain  food,  for  no  one  will  give  you  anything  to  eat. 
However,  in  order  not  to  be  too  severe,  I  shall  allow  you  to  choose  the 
colour  you  will  be.  " 

The  ghost  pondered  a  moment,  and  said,  "I  should  like  to  be  a 
black  cat  with  a  white  nose."  He  bowed  respectfully  and  turned  to 
leave. 

"Why  do  you  wish  that?"  asked  the  God  of  Hell. 

"Because  then,"  said  the  Lazy  Man,  "in  the  darkness,  mice  will 
see  only  my  nose,  which  will  be  white.  They  will  run  toward  it,  and  I 
shall  not  have  to  pursue  them." 

Irene  VonGehr. 
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Call  of  The  Valkyries 

THE  lights  are  down  now,  and  the  conductor  is  on  his  stand,  his 
baton  poised  in  air.  TTiere  is  a  moment  of  breathless  silence,  as 
people  settle  in  their  seats.  Then  the  first  strains  of  "The  Ride 
of  the  Valkyries"  cuts  through  the  tense  expectancy  of  the  great  con- 
cert hall. 

Wild,  untamed,  the  music  mounts.  There  is  nothing  dainty  or 
pretty  about  this;  only  the  even  flowing  of  chords  which  din  their  tale 
into  our  ears.    It  has  all  the  height  and  majesty  of  a  mountain  torrent. 

Rocky  gorges  open  before  our  eyes.  Strange  crimson  and  orange 
clouds  split  the  sky.  We  see  Wotan,  War-father,  standing  on  the  cliff, 
awaiting  his  savage  daughters. 

The  music  swells.    "Ho-jo-to-ho!" 

Up,  up,  up  they  ride.  Look  up,  earth-bound  mortals.  Cower  at 
the  sight  of  these  messengers  of  death  above  you.  TTiey  are  the  Valky- 
rie, warrior  maidens,  bearing  dead  heroes  to  Valhalla. 

Above  us  they  ride  with  pale  faces  and  hair  streaming  from  beneath 
their  winged  bronze  helmets.  They  ride  great  white  horses  whose  silver 
manes  and  tails  are  like  banners.  Across  their  saddles  are  the  bodies 
of  dead  heroes,  those  that  have  seen  the  Valkyrie  in  battle.  The  maid- 
ens bear  bronze  lances  that  flash  with  lightnings.  Their  cries  cleave  the 
air. 

"Ho-jo-to-ho!" 

The  music  beats  up  and  down  against  our  nerves,  setting  them  a- 
tingle.  There  is  the  thrill  of  battle  in  it  and  the  exultant  victory  of 
courage. 

Crash,  crash,  kettledrums!    Blow,  blow,  trumpets! 

Wotan  awaits  his  daughters.  Bear  them  along  on  the  stream  of 
your  voices,  all  you  violins,  cellos,  woodwinds,  oboes,  flutes,  trumpets, 
kettledrums.  Bear  them  on  high  as  your  voices  swell.  Portray  their 
flying  hair  and  their  flashing  eyes  and  the  curves  of  their  horses'  necks. 
Echo  their  cries  as  they  call  to  one  another. 

"Ho-jo-to-ho!" 

Wotan  awaits  you,  warrior  maidens.    Hasten  to  the  king  of  gods. 
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The  music  sweeps  along  to  its  climax,  in  a  heavy  march.  As  the 
final  chords  flow  to  their  end,  we  have  a  last  vision  of  the  maidens  on 
their  white  and  silver  horses  as  they  pass  from  our  sight  above  the 
rocky  gorges  of  their  home. 

Yet  as  we  come  into  the  still,  starry  night,  there  is  a  feeling  that 
the  Valkyrie  are  still  riding  in  the  sky,  their  horses  melting  into  the 
flying  snowflakes,  with  their  hoofs  striking  sparks  from  the  clouds. 

Nan  Taylor. 

THE  SHIP 

My  love  is  fair  and  dear  to  me  as  summer,  summer  sun ; 
He  walks  with  swift  and  carefree  step  across  the  shining  sand, 
The  wind  blows  back  his  yellow  hair — 
And  sunbeams  blind  my  gaze. 

My  love  is  fair  and  dear  to  me  as  days  that  pass  away ; 
He  smiles,  he  laughs,  he  sings  with  joy,  exulting  in  the  hour. 
The  wine  of  life  runs  quick  in  him — 
And  Time  forgets  my  heart. 

My  love  is  fair  and  dear  to  me  as  life's  sweet  blood  itself; 
He  stands  so  tall  and  straightly  proud  beside  the  curving  ship, 
TTie  sails  bell  high  above  his  head- — 
And  anguish  tears  my  soul. 

My  love  is  fair  and  dear  to  me  as  summer,  summer  sun; 
My  love  is  fair  and  dear  to  me  as  days  that  pass  away ; 
My  love  is  fair  and  dear  to  me — 
As  life's  sweet  blood  itself. 

Margaret  Vallance. 
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Meditations  At  Midnight 

SLOWLY  the  cold  moon  rises  this  night  as  I  sit  on  high,  wor- 
shipped, adored,  exalted,  lost  deep  in  fathomless  meditation. 
Long  have  I  sat  here,  silent,  impassive,  and  so  shall  I  sit  for 
eternity,  watching  over  those  wiser  mortals  who  care  to  call  me  father. 
Has  it  been  so  long  since,  I,  myself,  was  but  a  struggling  human 
being,  fighting  against  I  knew  not  what?  Has  it  been  so  long  since  that 
memorable  moment  I  tore  myself  away  from  all  that  I  held  near  and 
dear  to  me  to  follow  a  purer  life,  seeking  ever  the  basic  truth?  Ah,  nay, 
it  has  not  been  many  moments  since  that  wondrous  one  when  I  sat 
beneath  the  Bo-tree,  thinking,  contemplating  the  way  of  life.  How  well 
I  remember  the  exhilaration  of  that  uplifting  moment  when  it  was 
finally  revealed  to  my  mortal  mind  that  there  is  a  Wheel  of  Life,  a 
sense  of  deed  and  consequence,  of  cause  and  effect,  that  results  in  a 
continuous  chain  of  lives,  a  transmigration  of  the  soul,  and  yet  not  the 
soul.  For  of  one  thing  have  I  ever  been  certain :  there  is  no  individual, 
no  self,  no  separate  parts,  but  all  one  whole.  The  soul  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary arid  ever  changing  mixture  of  sensations,  emotions,  and  those 
earthly  feelings  which  cease  to  exist  at  death. 

"How  can  there  be  a  continuance  of  life  if  there  is  no  ego?"  That 
is  the  cry  of  those  who  can  and  will  not  believe.  And  I  say  to  them 
quietly  with  a  patient  smile  that  the  way  in  which  the  V/heel  of  Life 
moves  is  just  as  one  candle  lights  another:  the  two  flames  are  not  the 
same,  but  the  second  comes  from  the  first  which  causes  it.  It  is  only 
thus  that  I  may  explain  the  way  of  life,  so  complex  is  it  in  its  simplicity. 

Desire,  craving,  thirsting,  are  the  causes  of  life's  suffering,  its  pain, 
and  its  misery.  But  there  is  one  way  out  of  this  vicious  circle,  one  path 
that  leads  to  Nirvana,  and  that  is:  to  extinguish  the  consuming  flame 
of  desire  by  following  the  Middle  Way,  an  eightfold  path  that  can  do 
naught  but  lead  the  mortal  to  escape  into  immortality.  The  principles 
that  bring  honest  and  thoughtful  living  which  have  ever  been  the  core 
of  my  teachings,  for  always  have  I  insisted  on  kindliness  and  pity  to- 
ward one's  fellow  creatures.  Always  have  I  frowned  on  lying  and 
idle  talk. 
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Ah,  my  sons  and  daughters,  ah,  my  children,  you  have  well  re- 
membered all  that  I  would  have  you  keep.  I  see  you  at  the  first  famt 
streaks  of  dawn,  kneeling  in  thought  and  concentration,  meditating  on 
the  world  such  as  it  is,  searching,  ever  probing  into  the  obscure,  seeking 
something  which  is  just  beyond,  striving  to  solve  questions  of  philos- 
ophies and  the  why's  and  wherefore's  of  mortal  existence.  And  again 
in  the  unfathomable  quietude  of  evening  have  I  peered  down  Irom  my 
lofty  seat  to  find  my  children  reading  the  twelve  poems  and  tanka  and 
kol(ker.    Soft  whispers  float  up  to  my  ears: 

"For  all  is  fleeting — birds,  music,  flowers'  beauty  .  .  ." 
or 

"The  summer  grass  .  .  . 
All  that  is  left  of  the  warrior's  dream?" 

and  then  have  I  seen  the  lights  go  out  one  by  one  until  darkness  joins 
with  silence  to  make  the  night. 

At  any  time  of  day  or  night  I  may  look  down  upon  a  building  of 
unpainted  timbers,  steep,  overhanging  roof,  wooden-latticed,  doors,  sit- 
ting as  close  to  nature  as  the  rocks  and  the  trees,  and  see  kneeling  before 
my  image  a  solitary  peasant  praying  for  a  sick  child  or  an  aged  parent 
or  a  militant  (mayhap  a  group  of  them)  offering  a  basket  of  fruit  or  a 
dish  of  burning  incense  at  my  feet.  In  the  woods  I  do  love  to  wander, 
gravely  sensing  my  eminent  presence.  But  my  honor  is  greatest  on  a 
hill  where  often  I  do  gather  together  my  many  selves  and  unify  my 
powers  to  answer  supplication.  I  can  feel  my  essence  surging  through 
my  children.  It  is  as  a  draught  or  vibration  sweeping  through  me  on 
and  into  them. 

But,  alas,  few  of  my  followers  ever  reach  the  essential  goal.  They 
overstrain  or  fall  short  or  drop  like  moths  into  the  lamp,  intent  upon 
the  seen  and  heard.  They  cannot  look  within  themselves  to  find  in  their 
minds  and  thoughts  the  answer  to  the  very  question  they  ask  a  thousand 
times.  Ah,  no,  they  must  be  taught.  And  for  that  reason  I  left  behind 
me  my  several  followers  to  carry  on  where  I  left  off.  And  they  have 
served  me  amply,  they  and  their  descendants,  monks  of  shorn  heads, 
gray-  or  black-gowned,  and  priests,  black-coiffed  and  linen-vested. 
They  have  not  shirked  their  duties,  they  have  not  forgotten,  they  have 
plodded  on. 
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The  world  is  now  in  a  state  of  chaos  where  destruction  and  deteri- 
oration are  creeping  in,  but  the  followers  of  my  faith  have  not  only 
strived  to  make  the  faith  at  peace  with  the  new  government ;  they  have 
endeavored  to  make  it  an  integral  part.  Ah,  yes,  my  children  have  not 
forgotten  the  wisdom  and  logic  of  my  teachings.  This  warms  my  time- 
worn  heart. 

But  now  must  I  ponder  upon  the  way  of  the  world.  Why  is  it  that 
there  are  several  races  who  scorn  and  laugh  at  my  faith  of  perfect  wis- 
dom? Is  it  possible  that  they,  in  their  inferiority,  think  themselves 
superior?  Are  they  stupid,  or  are  they  blind?  Well  do  I  know.  They 
do  not  understand!  TTiey  flee  to  me  for  consolation  in  their  bitter  dis- 
illusions. In  my  way  of  truth  they  find  an  outlet  for  their  melancholy. 
But  they  fail  to  catch  the  appeal  to  the  mind  with  which  I  have  been 
so  careful  to  flavor  my  conclusions.  I  offer  vast  fields  wherein  the  mind 
may  wander  in  the  utmost  enjoyment  of  its  findings.  Is  it  possible  that 
in  this  day  and  age,  in  the  life  upon  which  I  look  down,  never  quiet, 
never  peaceful,  ever  taut,  that  there  is  too  little  time  to  think,  too 
seldom  a  chance  for  reflection?  Is  it  possible  that  meditation  is  passing 
out  of  date?  Is  it  possible  that  thinking  is  becoming  too  tedious  and 
painful  to  interest  the  earth's  inhabitants? 

Who  may  this  Usurper  of  Time  be  who  dares  to  steal  even  one 
moment  of  that  I  myself  have  claimed,  and  more,  to  flaunt  it  in  my 
face?  How  hard  his  laugh,  how  detestable  his  ugly  leering  counte- 
nance !  He  is  the  cause  of  countless  unsolved  problems,  for  he  will  not 
allow  my  poor  children  time  to  think  and  weigh  questions  carefully. 
He  is  the  cause  of  hatred  and  misunderstanding,  for  he  will  not  allow 
the  time  for  meditation  and  the  inner  growing  which  may  flower  into 
toleration  and  consideration  for  fellows.  Who  is  this  fiend  who  defeats 
all  my  teachings?   Let  him  come  forth  into  the  light! 

But,  alas,  it  is  foolish  to  call  forth  this  evil  spirit,  for  how  can  Man 
come  forth  from  himself?  If  this  curse  m.ight  be  destroyed,  then  the 
world  would  be  different.  Man  has  yet  one  essential  lesson  to  learn: 
to  lose  consciousness  of  himself.  He  must  learn  to  understand  the  basic 
principles  of  his  fellows;  their  joys,  sorrows,  needs,  excesses,  and  to 
look  at  these  with  tolerance  and  understanding. 

Is  it  I  who  have  failed,  I  and  that  Other  One  who  died  on  Calvary 
Hill?  For  I  have  often  heard  mortal  mouths  compare  my  doctrine  to 
that  of  the  Christ.   I  have  often  heard  them  say  that  my  Eightfold  Path 
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is  similar  to  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  Christians  even  say  that 
next  to  Jesus  I  am  the  most  pure  and  touchmg  figure  among  the  found- 
ers of  rehgious  faiths.  At  this  I  can  only  smile.  I  do  not  scorn  the 
Christ  and  his  teachings,  but  I  can  see  clearly  that  they  lack  some  small 
shade  of  true  conception.  But  I  and  my  children  do  not  count  them 
less  for  this.  We  look  upon  them  with  understanding  as  is  most  surely 
due  them,  for  I  see  the  Christ  as  a  kindred  force,  moving  to\\"ard  the 
same  goal  and  we  are  weary  of  the  struggle  against  man's  self-interest. 
Many  blessings  have  we  given  him,  not  only  religion,  but  even  our- 
selves. It  is  not  we  who  have  failed,  but  Man  himself.  I  know  that  I 
have  done  all  in  my  power  and  can  hope  to  do  naught  but  wait. 

And  I  will  be  content  with  waiting,  for  I  know  that  there  will  come 
to  the  earth  in  the  ensuing  centuries  a  generation  that  will  understand, 
one  whose  foundations  will  be  rooted  deep  in  unselfishness  and  tolera- 
tion. Forever  shall  I  sit,  worshipped,  adored,  exalted,  deep  in  fathom- 
less meditation,  for  I  am  the  silent,  impassive,  all-powerful  Buddha. 

Margaret  Dunbar. 


COLLEGE 

1  study 

Here  at  my  desk; 

But  through  the  glass 

I  see  the  fresh  green  leaves 

Upon  the  trees,  beckoning  .  .  . 

Here  at  my  desk 

I  study 

Botany. 

R.  Jacquot. 
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The  Wake 


THE  soft  breeze  from  the  window  is  too  low  to  disturb  the 
moonhght  ...  or  to  more  than  touch  your  pale  lovely  hair  .  .  . 
or  to  cool  the  hot  tears  on  my  face.  V/e  have  come  to  weep 
together,  the  breeze  and  I,  in  the  moonlight,  in  the  impersonal  night, 
by  you  most  impersonal  of  all.  Keeping  watch  m  Astolat,  in  Tristram- 
haunted  Cornwall,  in  tomb  of  Capulet.  .  .  .  This  is  farewell,  cold  lost 
beloved.    Beloved  who  cannot  now  remember.  .  .  . 

The  day  you  wore  the  violets  I  sent  because  you  were  so  fragile 
in  your  beauty  that  you  tore  my  heart.  .  .  .  The  day  you  took  my  pledge 
with  all  that  other  loveliness  of  you  that  won  it.  .  .  .  And  all  the  other 
days  of  yours  which  were  mine  .  .  .  mine  filled  with  your  laughter  when 
I  wanted  laughing,  tears  when  I  needed  sadness.  ...  In  this  empty 
moonlight  you  have  ceased  to  understand  .  .  .  you  who  in  your  under- 
standing lived  for  me,  and  this  is  what  I  think  I  cannot  bear. 

*  *  V 

"Darling,  this  house  is  just  the  thing.  Big  enough  to  entertain 
nicely  the  friends  we  will  have  ...  the  right  friends.  .  .  .  And  so  lovely 
here  in  the  pines.  .  .  .  Not  too  far  to  commute,  yet  week-ends  in  the 
country  for  your  employers  .  .  .  and  the  simple  things  which  will  please 
them  ...  not  ostentatious  .  .  .  they  will  see  that  you  have  not  much,  and 
deserve  more.  .  .  .  Oh,  and  we  will  be  happy  here." 

How  much  you  thought  for  me,  planning  easily  the  things  I  would 
have  planned,  but  laboriously.  .  .  .  Understanding  so  perfectly,  with 
the  spring  wind  blowing  a  few  strands  of  your  pale  hair  against  my 

sleeve.  ^  ;p  ;j; 

"I  cannot  bear  to  have  you  go.  .  .  .  There  are  so  many  people  to 
fight  the  Germans.  .  .  .  And  we  are  so  happy.  .  .  .  And  you  will  be 
made  vice-president  in  the  fall,  my  dear  .  .  . 

Knowing  my  thoughts  with  your  thoughts. 

"But  you  must  go.  You  couldn't  be  quite  at  ease  with  yourself 
otherwise  ...  or  with  others  ...  (I  will  die  for  you  every  day  you  are 
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gone)  .  .  .  But  it  goes  that  way  for  men  ..."  Deciding  in  words  with 
my  subconscious  .  .  .  understanding  as  though  you  were  I  myself,  .  .  . 
and  with  the  sprmg  sun  hghting  your  hair.  .  .  . 

"We'll  dance  tonight,  sweet,  and  drmk  Champagne.  And  you 
needn't  tell  me  about  the  war.  .  .  .  "  Teachmg  me  that  it  had  never 
been  comcidence  .  .  .  that  always  you  would  know  before  I  knew 
myself,  or  as  I  knew  ...  so  that  never  again  need  my  spirit,  my  mind 
be  anything  but  relaxed  ...  at  ease  .  .  . 

"About  that  merger,  dear.  ...  It  came  to  me  in  a  flash  what  to 
do  .  .  ."  Putting  the  words  of  my  mind  into  my  mouth,  while  I  looked 
at  your  pale  hair, — too  unsurprised  in  the  relaxation  you  had  taught 
me,  to  wonder  at  all  .  .  .  and  "You're  marvellous,  darling  .  .  .  now  we 
can  move.    How  clever  of  me  to  have  married  a  tycoon!" 

Understanding  to  give  me  credit  lightly  because  I  deserved  it  in 
that  I  would  have  deserved  it.  .  .  . 

V  *!•  *T* 

"Tired  tonight?  A  quiet  picnic  on  the  beach.  .  .  .  Just  you  and 
I.  .  .  .  I've  missed  you  lately,  with  all  your  being  so  busy  .  .  ."  You 
cannot  remember  now,  beloved,  how  you  said  it  when  I  was  deep  in 
depression,  weary  far  down  from  an  old  uncomfortable  unnamed  feel- 
ing .  .  .  (that  might  have  saved  me)  .  .  .  half-thinking  that  there  should 
be  a  beginning  again  of  things  .  .  .  not  knowing  what  things  or  why  .  .  . 
Relaxing  again  after  that  brief  energy  of  troubledness  over  loss  of 
man-strife  with  life.  .  .  .  Relaxing  in  your  understanding,  in  your  love 
(that  was  the  same  thing  perhaps)  ...  as  I  had  learned  too  well  to  do. 
Emptying  my  mind  of  everything  except  the  pale  glimmer  of  hair  in 
the  dusky  sunset.  ...  ^ 

TTie  moonlight  and  the  soft  breeze  and  I  have  mourned  you  tonight. 

Now  the  moonlight  yellows  so  that  it  no  longer  catches  pale  hair 
.  .  .  and  the  breeze  dies  so  that  it  no  longer  touches  it.  .  .  . 

The  tears  are  cooled  upon  my  face.  .  .  . 
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There  is  a  strange  unexpected  peace  ...  of  yellowed  moonlight 
and  dying  breeze  and  a  pale  impersonality  that  at  last  cannot  under- 
stand   ^         :/,         :/. 

In  the  end  ...  "I  have  loved  you  .  .  .  You  will  not  forget  .  .  ." 
Sybil  of  lilies  and  pale  gold  .  .  .  Knowmg,  you  prophesied  out  of  the 
fatal  understanding  you  had.  .  .  . 

Prophesied  this  desolation  complete  .  .  .  Taking  my  identity  with 
you  .  .  .  Surely,  surely,  ending  my  living  with  that  final  thieving  under- 
standing .  .  .  And  I  am  left  here  m  this  moonlight,  disembodied  in  my 
loss  of  your  terrible  infallibility  .  .  .  with  all  of  life  to  be  like  this  ...  A 
watching  beside  you,  a  hearing  the  minutes  tinkling  into  eternity,  as  I 
keep  the  wake  over  you  pale  lovely  .  .  .  Over  myself.  .  .  . 

Della  Meade. 
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As  W^e  Pass  By 

This  lunar  beauty 
Has  no  history 
Is  complete  and  early; 
If  beauty  later 
Bear  any  feature 
It  had  a  lover 
And  is  another. 

— W.  H.  Auden 

The  apparition  of  these  faces  in  the  crowd; 
Petals  on  a  wet,  black  bough. 

— Ezra  Pound 

The  glory  of  trailing  clouds  is  in  her  garments. 
And  the  radiance  of  a  flower  on  her  face. 
The  spring  wind  softly  sweeps  the  balustrade. 
And  the  dew  drops  glisten  thickly  .... 

—Li-Po 

Poetry  is  a  phantom  script  telling  how  rainbows  were  made  and  why 
they  go  away. 

— Carl  Sandburg 

These  lovely  groves  of  fountam-trees  that  shake 
A  burning  spray  against  autumnal  cool. 
Descend  again  in  molten  drops  to  make 
The  rutted  path  a  nver  and  a  pool. 

— Elinor  Wylie 

the  city 

sleeps  with  death  upon  her  mouth  having  a  song  in  her  eyes 

the  hours  descend, 

putting  on  stars 

in  the  street  of  the  sky  night  walks  scattering  poems. 

— E.  E.  Cummings 
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Procrastination  is  the  art  of  keeping  up  with  yesterday. 

— Don  Marquis 

Unlucky  is  he  that  runs  into  accidents  which  started  out  to  happen 
to  somebody  else. 

■ — Don  Marquis 

No  mind  is  thoroughly  well  organized  that  is  deficient  of  a  sense  of 
humour. 

— S.  T.  Coleridge 

A  blockhead  bit  by  fleas  put  out  the  light. 
And  chuckling  cried,  "Now  you  can't  see  to  bite!  " 

— Lucian 

Almost  everything  that  is  great  has  been  done  by  youth. 

— Disraeli 
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French  Cloth 


^HE  sun  was  golden  over  the  hills.  TTie  little  new  trees  were 
green  and  the  heavy  cypresses  were  green  with  the  green  of 
motion  and  rest. 

The  sun  was  golden  over  the  fields  where  they  stretched  away  in 
precise  red  furrows  to  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

It  was  golden  on  the  windows  of  the  weaver's  house.  It  was  a 
shining  cloak  about  the  boy  working  at  the  weaver's  loom. 

The  shuttle  flicked  through  the  warp,  back  and  forth,  back  and 
forth,  the  colored  wools  burning  in  the  sun-light.  The  cloth  on  the 
loom  was  scarlet  with  the  woven  figures  of  the  blue  and  gold  falcons  of 
John  of  Islington.  It  was  a  thick  warm  cloth,  warmly  woven.  The  nap 
was  long,  the  colors  rich  and  varied.  It  was  cloth  from  the  loom  of 
the  finest  weaver  in  the  North  of  England,  Blind  Peter  Dre\v. 

Peter  emptied  his  shuttle  and  reached  his  hand  to  the  pile  of  wool 
beside  him.  With  delicate  motions  he  rubbed  the  thread  between  his 
fingers  and  thumb,  choosing  at  last  a  blue  with  which  he  wove 
the  back  of  a  raven  darker  than  its  breast.  He  emptied  the  shuttle 
again  and  chose  with  his  fingers  a  scarlet  for  the  ground.  His 
sightless  eyes  were  closed.  He  wove  as  he  had  been  taught  to  weave 
by  his  father  in  his  early  childhood,  distinguishing  the  colors  by  the 
texture  of  the  different  dies  in  the  wool. 

The  golden  light  was  failing,  a  chill  was  creeping  up  from  the 
fen.  Peter  laid  down  his  shuttle  and  moved  across  the  room  to  the 
chimney  place.  He  filled  the  kettle  with  lentils  and  water  and  hung  it 
on  the  hook.  He  listened  to  the  fire  a  minute  and  then  placed  a  log 
on  it,  stirring  it  into  a  blaze.  He  moved  with  perfect  assurance.  Every 
inch  of  the  cottage  and  most  of  the  surrounding  country  \vas  known 
to  him  by  marks  all  his  own. 

He  was  listening  intently  now  for  the  sound  of  his  brother  Giles' 
steps.  When  he  heard  the  foot-fall  on  the  little  bridge  he  would  draw 
the  ale  and  set  out  the  meat. 

There  was  a  step  outside  and  a  rapping  at  the  door. 

"Enter."  Peter  heard  the  step  over  the  threshold  and  the  sound 
of  the  newcomer's  cap  as  it  scraped  on  the  low  ceiling. 
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"Robin,"  he  said,  "I  had  given  you  up  for  today.  The  cloak  is 
ready  but  I  have  no  clasp  with  which  to  fasten  it." 

He  took  a  dark  green  cloak  from  beside  the  loom  and  shook  it  out 
for  the  other  to  see.    Robin  held  it  about  his  shoulders. 

"It  is  well  made,"  he  said.  "For  the  clasp,  we  will  use  the  one 
from  the  old  cloak.    It  will  do  as  well  as  any." 

He  drew  it  from  his  pouch  and  Peter  with  a  few  swift  darts  of  his 
needle  fastened  it  m  place. 

"I  came  to  tell  you  some  great  news,  Peter.    Richard  is  here." 

Peter  stopped  sewing. 

"Richard  the  kmg? " 

"Yes,  Richard  the  king.  He  is  newly  landed  and  is  travelling 
alone  in  disguise.  He  feasts  with  us  in  the  forest  tonight.  Don  your 
green  clothes,  you  and  Giles,  and  come  with  us.  But  do  not  tell  even 
Giles  who  the  stranger  is.  He  will  wear  this  cloak  which  you  have 
newly  made  for  me  and  will  look  like  one  of  us.  You  and  I  alone  know 
that  the  king  is  in  England." 

Giles  and  Peter  crossed  the  clearing  toward  the  great  table  under 
the  oak  tree. 

"Hail,  Robin,"  said  Giles.  "Have  you  brought  the  Sheriff  nicely 
baked  for  us  to  eat  tonight?" 

Robin  laughed ;  so  did  the  tall  green-clad  figure  beside  him.  Peter 
listened.    "The  King,"  he  thought.    "I  have  heard  the  King." 

Someone  thrust  food  at  Peter  and  he  ate  eagerly.  The  ale  was 
passed  about,  and  there  was  singing  and  joking.  Little  John  jumped 
to  his  feet. 

"You,  Stranger!"  he  called.  "You're  as  big  a  man  as  I.  I  chal- 
lenge you  to  a  battle  with  the  staves." 

"Most  willingly.  Sir  Forrester.  If  you  fight  in  a  friendly  spirit." 
At  the  sound  of  the  stranger's  voice  the  man  beside  Peter  spun  around, 
knocking  against  Peter  as  he  did  so.  The  blind  boy  put  out  his  hand 
to  steady  himself,  catching  the  other's  shoulder.  He  stiffened.  He 
stood  perfectly  still  for  a  moment,  his  hand  resting  on  the  man's  cloak. 
He  was  certain.    The  man  had  recognized  the  King  and    .    .    . 

"Robin,"  he  cried  out.    "Help!    This  man  is  a  spy." 

The  man  leapt  away  but  ten  hands  caught  and  held  him.  Robin 
was  beside  him  and  the  King. 
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"You're  right,"  said  the  King.  "He  is  Guy  of  Norfolk."  He 
looked  at  Peter.  "How  did  you  know  him,  boy?  Have  you  seen  him 
before,  or  did  he  betray  himself  by  words?" 

"I  cannot  see.  Your  Majesty,  I  have  been  blind  for  many  years. 
But  he  bumped  into  me  and  I  caught  at  his  cloak.  It  was  French 
Cloth,  dyed  with  French  dye.  I  know  cloths  being  a  weaver  and  I 
knew  he  was  none  of  us.  He  started  when  you  spoke  and  he  wore 
French  cloth,  so  I  knew  he  was  a  stranger  and  a  spy." 

"You  have  saved  England  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  boy.  What 
can  I  do  to  repay  you?" 

"I  would  like,  if  Your  Majesty  please,  to  make  Your  Majesty 
some  cloth.    I've  always  wanted  to  weave  the  golden  lions." 

"That,"  said  Richard,  "is  a  request  that  I  more  than  willingly 
grant." 

He  laughed  and  Peter  laughed  with  him. 

Anne  Dewey 


REASSURANCE 

I'm  not  afraid. 

I  tell  myself  that  I  can  touch 
The  curve  of  a  magnolia  flower. 
The  ripple  of  a  colt's  warm  skin; 
That  I  can  grope  and  catch  at  last 
My  dog's  ecstatic,  quivering  frame. 
And  laugh  to  feel  a  cold,  wet  nose 
Against  my  cheek. 

Margaret  Becker 
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ABSALOM 

"Oh,  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom.   Would  that  I  had  died  for  thee 

Oh  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son." 

—II  Samuel  18:33 

Oh  Absolom,  the  heart  must  cling 
Along  the  crevices  of  memory. 
Forgetting  all  the  times  that  I  have  said, 
"Thou,  Absalom,  must  die  too  soon,  for  thou 
Art  bold  and  proud  and  without  any  trace 
Of  calm  I  sought  to  teach  thee  in  thy  youth." 
My  soul  has  ever  fastened  to  itself 
The  word  "forever,"  seeking  vainly  to 
Have  thee  attached  thereto.    But,  lo,  instead 
I  know  thee  with  my  mind,  as  well  as  with 
The  soft  impressionable  wax  of  heart 
And  body  that  so  easily  receive 
The  brutal  pressings  thou  hast  put  thereon. 
And  mind,  that  sees  more  clearly  than  mere  forms 
And  pressings,  saw  thee  dead  a  while  ago. 
And  saw  it  just.    But  still  my  heart  cries  out 
Alone  and  plaintive,  to  the  heavens:  "Would 
That  I  had  died  for  three,  oh  Absalom, 
My  son,  my  son!" 

Anonymous 
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A  CoAvard's  "Way 

TOM  was  kneeling  beside  the  bed.  His  eyes  were  red  as  the 
dying  embers  of  a  flaming  fire.  Tliey  stared  from  a  face  as 
pale  as  that  of  a  man  doomed  to  be  branded  a  murderer.  For 
he  was.  He  ran  a  trembling  hand  over  his  rumpled  hair  and  unshaven 
face.  He  seemed  to  have  been  kneeling  smce  the  beginning  of  time, 
his  horror-filled  eyes  intent  upon  the  closed  ones  on  the  pillow  before 
him.  Yet  in  reality  it  had  been  just  two  hours  since  he  had  been  drunk, 
uncontrollable  and  dangerous.    Now  he  was  sober. 

Mary  sighed,  and  rolled  her  head  upon  the  pillow.  Hope  com- 
bined with  deeper  fear  distorted  his  haggard  features.  Her  eyelids 
quivered.  He  was  gazing  into  eyes  as  green  as  waves.  They  fastened 
themselves  upon  his  face.  From  their  fathomless  depths  was  revealed 
no  emotion.  No  softening  from  affection;  he  had  not  dared  hope  for 
that.  No  hardening  from  reproach;  he  could  have  understood  that. 
No  flashing  from  hatred;  he  could  have  endured  that.  But  there  was 
indifference,  unemotional,  unrestrained  indifference. 

Slowly  he  leaned  toward  her.  Just  as  slowly,  but  without  hesita- 
tion, she  turned  her  head  away.  Her  eyes  closed.  In  that  moment, 
his  soul  despaired. 

From  his  tight  and  weary  throat  came  one  muffled  sob,  that  of  a 
tortured  and  wounded  animal.  He  rose  quickly  and  left  her  bedside. 
Without  a  backward  glance  he  found  his  way  to  his  small  room  at  the 
end  of  the  hall.  During  the  wearying  hours  of  his  interneship  in  the  hos- 
pital, he  had  come  to  regard  his  little  room  as  a  sort  of  haven  of  rest 
and  peace.  Today  he  sought  such  relief  between  its  bare  walls.  It 
meant  solitude  and  freedom  to  think. 

He  threw  himself  across  the  bed.  His  grim  lips  formed  the  mere 
mockery  of  a  smile.  He  had  read  about  men  who  had  done  as  he 
had  done,  and  who  had  repented.  Now  he  was  such  a  man.  He  had 
heard  of  men  who  had  committed  suicide  in  a  case  like  this.  Suicide 
.  .  .  but  only  cowards  did  that. 
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They  had  been  at  a  party,  a  large  and  gay  one.  She  had  asked 
him  not  to  drink  that  night.  Just  a  few  .  .  .  never  hurt  anyone.  "Tom, 
you've  got  to  drive  home.    Please  stop." 

He  had  not  stopped.  He  had  laughed.  He  had  laughed  at  her, 
at  her  upon  whose  finger  even  at  this  moment  shone  the  diamond  he 
had  given  her.  TTiey  had  left  early,  both  of  them  exceedingly  angry. 
Faster  and  faster  he  had  driven.  Again  and  again  she  had  begged  him 
to  slow  down.  Over  and  over  her  last  words  kept  pounding  into  his 
tortured  brain. 

"If  anything  happens,  Tom,  I'll  never  forgive  you.    Never!" 

Only  seconds  later  the  crash  had  come.  Contemptuously  he  had 
glanced  at  his  few  minor  bruises.  But  what  of  her?  Her  life  was 
but  a  pebble  on  a  very  narrow  ledge,  ready  to  blow  away,  to  be  gone 
forever,  at  the  first  gentle  gust  of  wind.  If  she  died,  his  soul  would 
have  to  pay  the  debt.  What  would  life  be  without  her?  Sorry?  All 
the  sorrow  in  the  world  was  insignificant  now.  And  he  would  weaken 
again.  He  would  always  weaken,  and  each  time  he  did  so  her  happi- 
ness would  pay  the  price.  Yet  suicide  .  .  .  the  word  itself  raised  scorn 
in  his  heart.   A  coward's  way. 

He  rose  slowly  from  the  bed  and  sauntered  in  an  exaggeratedly 
carefree  style  toward  the  small  cabinet  in  the  corner.  He  knew  its 
contents — rubbing  alcohol,  aspirin,  bandage,  antiseptic,  adhesive  in 
long  gummy  sheets.  But  that  was  not  all.  TTie  small  vial  in  the  highest 
corner  was  for  emergencies.  Not  so  potent  perhaps  as  could  be  desired, 
but  slow  and  sure.    He  squared  his  shoulders  .  .  .  not  a  coward  he ! 

It  was  a  losing  fight.  He  knew  that  by  the  time  his  hand  had 
touched  the  vial's  icy  coldness.  His  life  had  been  lived;  now  his 
inspiration  was  gone.  With  a  desperate  effort,  he  broke  the  glass  top 
of  the  vial  and  drained  it.  The  worst  was  over.  Just  the  passage  of 
time  now  .  .  . 

He  made  his  way  slowly  toward  his  desk.  He  turned  the  picture 
upon  it  toward  his  bed  so  that  his  eyes  might  rest  upon  it  until  the 
final  darkness.  He  fell,  as  in  a  stupor,  across  the  bed.  Already 
his  temples  were  throbbing  as  from  the  beating  of  a  brawny  black- 
smith upon  his  forge.  The  burning  of  the  liquid  in  his  throat  was 
suffocating  him.  But  his  end  was  not  due  yet;  he  knew  the  hellish 
stuff  was  slow. 
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Suddenly  his  door  was  opened.  He  turned  to  see  his  Senior  interne 
on  the  threshold. 

"Powell?" 

"Tom,  she's  conscious  now,  and  she's  asking  for  you." 

"She's  what?" 

"She's  asking  for  you,  Tom.  She  doesn't  seem  to  blame  you  at 
all  for  this,  and  outside  of  a  little  temporary  blindness  she'll  pull  out 
of  it  beautifully." 

"Blindness?" 

"Yes,  from  shock.  She  can't  see  a  thing  now,  but  a  week  from 
today  her  sight  will  be  as  good  as  ever." 

"Can't  see  anythmg?  " 

"That's  right.   She  can't  even  recognize  me.    Coming?" 

So  she  had  forgiven  him.  She  loved  him  still.  So  the  indifference 
in  her  eyes  had  not  been  for  him,  but  was  the  result  of  temporary 
blindness.    He  called  out. 

"Powell!" 

"Yes,  Tom?" 

It  was  not  too  late.  One  outburst  from  this  overwhelming  pain 
would  send  the  intern  at  breakneck  speed  for  an  antidote.  The  poison 
was  not  so  powerful.  He  would  recover.  He  would  marry  her!  But 
would  he  remain  staunch  in  his  reformation?  Or  would  he  weaken 
again  to  the  omnipotent  temptation  which  had  caused  all  this?  He 
knew. 

"Yes,  Tom?" 

"Nothing  .  .  .  nothing,  old  man.    I'll  be  there  at  once." 

The  door  closed.  The  Senior  interne's  footsteps  echoed  down  the 
hall,  and  passed  out  of  hearing. 

His  throat  had  lost  all  power  of  sensation  but  that  of  heat,  red 
heat.  The  features  of  the  face  on  the  desk  at  his  side  were  blurring. 
Minutes  passed.  They  were  supplanted  by  blackness.  His  fists  were 
clenched.  His  eyes  closed.  It  was  best  for  her  that  he  go  ...  a 
coward's  way. 

Virginia  Wilkinson 
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"Ashes  To  Ashes 
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I  WATCH  ED  that  man.  He  sat  not  far  from  me  in  a  clandestine 
corner  of  the  cocktail  lounge  in  the  St.  Regis.  He  was  just  one  of 
the  many  who  have  discovered  that  New  York  is  not  a  home,  but 
a  well  of  tainted  blackness  and  shrieking  lights. 

That  was  what  I  saw  in  his  eyes  as  furtive  glances  poured  from 
them  like  signals  of  distress  and  dribbled  into  the  mint  julep  frosted 
at  his  fingers.  Poor  sap,  I  thought,  first  trip  and  waiting  to  set  the 
world  on  fire  when  New  York  is  swaddled  in  asbestos.  No,  not  that. 
No,  he's  a  character,  and  a  nice  looking  one  at  that.  Some  one  you'd 
like  to  have  come  home  to  you,  or  you  to  him  (things  are  backwards 
these  days  anyhow).  Yes  I  liked  the  way  he  leaned  on  the  table 
and  gave  the  waiter  hell  about  the  whiskey.  But  that  strangled  look 
worried  me.  The  man  had  me  so  under  his  spell,  I  jumped  when  the 
bus  boy  dropped  a  spoon  near  him.  And  I  was  just  a  die-hard  New 
Yorker,  loving  all  this  race  and  tear  through  hardened  haunts. 

But  even  as  I  watched,  I  saw  the  signals  of  distress  change  to  one 
big  blast  of  hope,  of  recognition,  and  felt  rather  than  saw  a  streak  of 
something  feminine  in  stark  black  rushing  over  to  be  clasped  tightly 
in  a  brawny  vise-like  grip  and  then  draw  away  again,  a  deep  magenta 
with  shame.  Ah  romance !  I  sniffed  the  orange  blossoms  and  absence- 
makes-the-heart-grow- fonder  quality  in  the  air.  But  the  situation 
seemed  to  be  embarrassing  for  them  both  because  I  saw  that  his  tie 
held  a  fatal  fascination  for  her,  and  that  he  talked  m  a  meaningless 
streak  as  he  asked  her  to  sit  down.  Oh,  joy,  they  were  talking.  Yes, 
truly  haltingly  at  first  but  distinctly  enough  so  that  I  could  listen  in. 

"Phyllis,  you're  looking  just  as  well  as  .  .  .  yes,  as  well  as  when  I 
saw  you  right  here.  When  was  it?  Great  guns,  it  can't  have  been 
three  years  ago." 

Yes,  I  liked  even  his  voice.  It  seemed  to  filter  out  in  resonance 
and  fill  every  nook  in  the  room. 

"Why,  it  was  three  years  ago  this  May.  The  prettiest  May  I've 
ever  seen,  even  in  Paris."  She  was  getting  uneasy.  Dangerous  terri- 
tory, I  concluded. 
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"Brent,  Europe  is  overrated.  I  stayed  there  two  years  trying  to 
find  the  rating  places,  and  the  best  I  could  find  was  a  drug-store  in 
Edinburgh  .  .  .  the  only  one  there  with  Coca-cola  at  that." 

"Oh,  certainly,  your  trip!  I  had  no  idea  you'd  stay  so  long. 
From  your  postcard  on  the  Riviera  I  gathered  you  would  be  home 
soon,  but  that  was  the  last  I  heard.  You  did  have  a  good  time,  didn't 
you?  Bart  told  me  he  saw  you,  quite  accidentally,  bargaining  with  a 
gondolier  in  Venice!  Remember  how  afraid  you  used  to  be  of  the 
water?" 

So  the  conversation  went,  old  memories  crowding  in  on  them 
making  them  lean  back  and  laugh;  intimate  details  filling  them  with 
awe  of  the  situation.    Stillness  sprinkled  the  talk. 

"But  you.  Brent,  what  have  you  been  doing?  I  saw  in  the 
Tribune  that  you  were  headed  for  California,  but  nobody  I  saw  seemed 
to  know  about  you ;  I  didn't  know  where  to  write  you  after  you  gave 
up  our  apartment."  That  was  dangerous  territory,  too,  but  they  had 
relaxed  now.  Sunk  in  a  down  of  memories,  the  moments  of  their  Hfe 
apart  had  scuttled  by  post  haste  to  draw  them  closer  in  appreciation  of 
their  present.  The  lounge  had  filled  with  the  super-sophisticated  who 
came  to  be  seen  but  more  to  be  heard  and  to  air  the  latest  cheap  chatter 
in  the  receptively  cynical  atmosphere  of  this  frenzied,  fashionable  hour. 
But  the  two  I  watched  had  traveled  a  million  miles  from  this  place  to 
a  time  when  their  lives  had  been  interrupted  by  what  misunderstandings 
and  pettinesses  I  could  imagine. 

He  was  talking  now.  "Yes,  I  went  to  California.  I  was  lonely 
and  I  didn't  know  really  what  I  wanted  to  do.  But  I  met  a  Mr.  Royce 
in  Coronada  who  was  interested  in  a  leper  colony  just  off  Santa  Bar- 
bara. I  didn't  think  much  about  it  at  first,  but  as  I  kept  drifting  up 
and  down  the  coast  I  couldn't  forget  it,  and  finally  went  back  to  find 
out  about  it.  They  wanted  a  man  to  direct  recreational  affairs  out 
there,  so  I  took  it.  My  pre-med  at  Harvard  stood  me  m  well  there. 
Phyllis,  I  went  into  it  half-heartedly,  but  I  got  so  engrossed  I  couldn't 
have  left  unless  I'd  been  dragged.  It's  the  most  amazing  place  I've 
ever  seen." 

Her  questions  came  in  waves.  "Brent,  I'd  no  idea  that  you  were 
doing  that.  Tell  me  about  it.  It's  thnlhng  to  think  you've  been  in  the 
midst  of  it  .  .  .  I've  always  wanted  to  know  more  about  it.  What 
about  contagion?    What  are  the  real  symptoms?" 
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"I'm  glad  you're  interested,"  he  said.  "People  usually  think  its 
dull  work,  or  playing  the  martyr,  to  do  what  I've  been  doing;  but 
when  you  realize  what  you're  doing  for  those  poor  devils  it  honestly 
gives  you  more  than  yourself  to  think  about." 

"Of  course,  but  go  on." 

"Well,  they  haven't  yet  figured  out  whether  the  disease  is  con- 
tagious or  infectious,  but  we  took  pretty  good  care  of  ourselves  and 
that's  what  counts.  The  sickness  isn't  bad  until  it  reaches  the  last 
stages,  but  before  that  the  only  symptom  is  the  fact  that  an  infected 
person  can  feel  nothing.  Why,  I've  seen  a  man  sink  his  hand  into 
boiling  water,  and  not  know  it.  " 

"How  horrible!" 

"Of  course,  and  all  the  more  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  you 
are  doing  something  for  them." 

Here  was  common  ground;  they  could  talk  and  they  did.  He 
recounted  his  experiences  to  the  counter-tune  of  her  questions  until 
their  heads  were  close  together  in  this  new-found  unison.  They  sank 
back  in  their  chairs  finally  to  light  cigarettes,  to  drink  in  the  silent  sight 
of  one  another.  I  could  see  them  both  thinking  it  .  .  .  could  they  pick  up 
and  knit  the  unravelled  threads  of  their  lives  together?  It  was  in  their 
shining  faces,  their  half-bright,  half-questioning  eyes. 

Suddenly  my  train  of  meditation  was  shattered.  The  girl,  Phyllis, 
jerked  in  her  chair,  staring  in  a  moment  of  contraction  at  the  man.  As 
she  screamed,  hollow-eyed  people  turned  to  wonder  at  this  girl  who 
was  watching  a  cigarette,  slowly  burning  into  his  fingers. 

Sally  Jackson 
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Stillness 


I  STOOD  in  the  darkness  by  the  still  stream  where  the  stars  shone 
in  the  water  and  in  the  heavens,  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  water. 
I  envied  the  stillness  of  the  stream.    In  stillness  are  the  heavens 
reflected. 

I  stood  upon  the  rock  on  the  mountain  and  felt  the  rock  in  its  still- 
ness beneath  my  feet.  The  passions  of  men  cannot  move  the  mountain. 
In  stillness  is  eternal  strength. 

The  sea  moves  ever  in  the  stillness  of  constancy.  TTie  wind  blows 
in  the  stillness  of  infinity.   The  earth  turns  in  the  stillness  of  eternity. 

In  the  heart  of  man  there  is  motion  and  restlessness.  Indecision  and 
change.  In  the  mind  of  man  there  is  a  little  knowledge,  in  the  heart 
of  man  a  little  faith. 

The  ways  of  science  are  changing  and  troublesome.  There  is  no 
peace.  Peace  denies  not  the  mountains  and  the  water,  the  sea  and  the 
wind.    Peace  dwells  in  constancy,  in  infinity  and  eternity. 

Stand  upon  the  mountain,  stand  beside  the  water.  Cast  out  the 
petty  information  that  changes  as  the  hour.  Partake  of  the  stillness,  one 
with  infinity,  eternity,  faith,  wisdom. 

Anne  Dewey 
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SONNET 

TO  A  MORBID  THOUGHT 

The  mournful  breath  of  Spring  is  here  at  last : 
Behold,  the  crocus  cup  is  trimmed  in  gold, 
TTie  snowdrops  burst  like  buds  relieved  of  cold. 
And  yet  they  cannot  live  ere  Spring  is  passed. 
Bright  daffodils  on  velvet  hills  are  massed. 
Dream  clouds,  reborn  to  sapphire  skies,  unfold 
Your  Spring — succession  to  the  last  one  told 
To  you.   Spring's  all  alike — your  Spring  is  cast. 

So,  like  the  very  fading  of  a  flower. 
Thus  do  we  watch  our  yearly  Spring  go  by. 
As  if  there  is  naught  but  to  see  the  hour 
In  which  we,  too,  must  wither  up,  and  die. 
But  Spring,  deceitful  thing,  entrancing  bower. 
Goes  blandly  on — no  backward  look,  no  sigh. 

Ann  Kremers 
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LULLABY  OF  OHIO 

The  great  river 

steel-grey 

shps  by  unnoticed. 

Flood  walls  gleaming  in  the  sun 

wait. 

Their  time  will  come, 

when  the  relentless  river 

wreaks  vengeance 

on  its  captors. 

Mile  after  mile 

where  the  eye  travels 

will  be  only  water, 

dead  men 

and  wreckage. 

This  is  the  song  Ohio  sings 
to  her  children 
year  after  3'ear 
unending. 

Frances  Meek 
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Gate^^ay 


JOHN  swung  over  the  low  wall  beyond  the  tennis  courts  and  ran 
lightly  up  toward  the  dormitories.  With  the  warm  sun  on  his 
back  it  really  felt  more  like  summer  than  February.  He  looped 
his  sweater  around  his  waist  by  its  sleeves.  He  liked  the  cool  touch  of 
the  breeze  through  his  shirt.  His  game  had  gone  well  today  ...  it  was 
good  to  be  able  to  start  practicing  so  early.  He  grew  more  and  more 
sure  that,  with  a  little  consistent  work,  he,  John  Chatterton,  could  win 
the  skokie  cup  this  summer.  At  the  thought  he  sprinted  up  the  steps  to 
his  hall,  suddenly  terribly  glad  just  to  be  alive  and  young  and  feeling 
the  muscles  swell  smoothly  in  his  arms. 

"Hi,  fella!" 

His  roommate  greeted  him  as  he  burst  into  their  rooms.  Good  old 
Coop!  He  pushed  Coop's  scrubbing-brush  head  into  the  pillows  with 
one  hand  while  he  tossed  his  racket  and  balls  on  the  high-piled  desk 
with  the  other.  TTien  he  sank  down  on  the  old  creaking  divan  and 
stretched  his  long  legs  in  utter  content.  His  eyes  fell  on  Coop's  half- 
finished  can  of  beer. 

"Ha!    I'll  just  finish  this  for  you!" 

"Hey!  gimme  that  ..." 

John  avoided  a  well-aimed  pillow  and  ducked  into  his  bedroom, 
gulping  the  cool  bitter  liquid.  He  peeled  his  damp  shirt  over  his 
shoulders. 

"You'd  better  hurry  if  you're  going  to  make  lunch,"  Coop  called 
to  him,  "You've  only  got  ten  minutes." 

"Huh !  I  can  do  it  in  five,"  John  bragged  as  he  trailed  his  towel 
toward  the  shower. 

The  needles  of  water  playing  up  and  down  his  spine  gave  him  a 
sense  of  utter  well-being.    It  was  beautiful  .  .  .  beautiful  to  be  dogtired. 

"John  .  .  .  hey,  John!"  There  was  an  odd  note  in  Coop's  voice. 
"Come  out  of  there,  you've  got  a  telegram." 

The  worried,  questioning  sound  aroused  an  alarm  somewhere 
inside  John.  There  was  something  inherently  ominous  about  a  telegram 
to  him.  He  snatched  the  yellow  envelope  and  tore  it  open.  He  stared 
at  the  words  for  a  moment  or  two,  trying  to  impress  them  upon  his  mind. 
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trying  to  make  his  brain  function.  The  letters  faded  and  grew  black 
before  his  eyes. 

"Hey,  fella  .  .  .  what  is  it?"  Coop  peered  anxiously  over  his 
shoulder. 

John  suddenly  crumpled  the  paper  shut  in  his  hand.  He  moved 
toward  the  door. 

"It's  Mother.    She's  .  .  .  sick.    I've  got  to  go." 

"Oh,  John,  no!  ...  It  couldn't  be  that  bad." 

But  it  was.  John  knew  it.  There  was  a  long  confusion  of  packing, 
borrowing  money,  buying  tram  tickets,  and  a  stream  of  awkward, 
sympathetic  friends  who  put  their  hands  on  his  shoulder  and  tried  to 
think  of  the  proper  thing  to  say.  In  the  midst  of  everything  he  remem- 
bered Jackie  .  .  .  Poor  Jackie,  she  must  be  about  crazy  with  worry. 
He  ran  to  the  telephone  and  called  her  school  long  distance. 

"Listen,  Sis,  are  you  all  right?    Don't  worry  now  ..." 

She  was  having  a  difficult  time  controlling  her  voice.  John  guessed 
that  girls  were  like  that.  Tears  came  naturally  to  them.  He  himself 
felt  numb,  not  sad  nor  hurt,  just  terribly  surprised.  This  sort  of  thing 
happened  to  other  people,  but  not  to  anyone  so  young  and  strong  and 
lucky  as  John  Chatterton.  He  arranged  to  meet  Jackie  on  the  train; 
then  he  talked  to  her  roommate,  who  told  him  they  were  taking  care 
of  her.    Jackie  was  like  that.    People  always  took  care  of  her. 

Telling  Coop  goodbye  at  the  station  was  the  hardest  thing  he  had 
to  do.  They  avoided  each  other's  eyes  as  much  as  possible.  When  the 
train  pulled  away  from  the  station  John  sat,  trying  to  realize  what  had 
happened  to  him.  The  telegram  had  said  that  his  mother  could  live 
only  a  few  days.  It  seemed  impossible  ...  he  had  known  that  she  was 
not  strong,  but  she  had  always  been  so  young  and  gay.  He  felt  it  must 
all  be  a  nightmare.  He  would  soon  wake  up  back  in  the  dorm  with 
the  sun  making  patterns  on  his  bedroom  wall.  But  the  train  hurtled 
on  into  the  night,  and  the  wheels  played  an  endless  tune. 

"Your  mother  is  dying  .  .  .  Your  mother  is  dying  .  .  .  dying  .  .  . 
dying." 

At  home  all  was  very  quiet.  Jackie  pushed  the  library  door  open, 
and  slipped  in  quietly.  John  looked  up  at  her  as  she  passed  him  on  her 
way  to  the  sofa.  Her  eyes  seemed  to  fill  her  whole  face  and  her  dark 
hair  cast  shadows  over  her  thin  cheeks.  It  was  strange  to  see  her  with- 
out lipstick,  although  he  supposed  it  would  not  have  been  right  for  her 
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to  wear  it.  Aunt  Mary  had  tried  to  make  her  go  to  bed.  John  did  not 
blame  her  for  not  wanting  to  sleep. 

The  doctor  was  speaking  again.  With  an  effort,  John  concentrated 
on  the  latest  uses  of  the  X-ray.  This  waiting  was  making  everyone 
tense  and  fidgety.  It  was  very  late  .  .  .  after  midnight.  The  doctor 
had  had  long  vigils  night  after  night  with  only  two  or  three  hours  sleep. 
John  liked  the  doctor;  there  was  a  comforting  look  in  his  eyes  of  under- 
standing ...  not  sympathy.  He  had  seen  too  much  grief  and  pain  not 
to  know  that  sympathy  was  the  hardest  thing  of  all  to  bear.  Those 
women  this  afternoon  .  .  .  God ! 

Hie  doctor  was  rising  to  go.  John  got  up  to  bring  him  his  hat  and 
overcoat.  As  he  shouldered  them  on,  Jackie  rose  too,  standing  uncer- 
tainly on  her  high  heels.  She  looked  very  young  and  frightened.  The 
doctor  said  gently, 

"Why  don't  you  go  to  bed,  young  lady?  A  little  sleep  will  do 
you  good.    You  are  very  tired." 

Jackie  shook  her  head  wordlessly.  She  tried  to  smile.  That  pitiful 
effort  hurt  John. 

"I  don't  think  either  of  us  feels  like  sleeping.  Dr.  McCleary.  I'll 
try  to  get  Sis  to  bed  though." 

The  doctor  put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Good  night,  John.   Take  it  easy.   I'll  be  at  home  if  you  need  me." 

At  his  touch,  John  straightened  his  back,  and  lifted  his  head.  After 
all,  he  was  a  man  ...  he  should  be  comforting  other  people.  Jackie  did 
not  have  anyone  to  help  her.  Aunt  Mary  was  useless,  broken  herself 
by  wearmess  and  grief. 

"We'll  be  all  right,  sir,"  John  said. 

Then  they  walked  to  the  front  door.  With  a  final  "Goodnight, 
my  boj',"  Dr.  McCleary  walked  down  the  porch  steps.  The  cold, 
damp  February  night  struck  John's  face  as  he  closed  the  door.  He 
wanted  to  go  out  into  it,  and  walk  and  walk  .  .  .  and  not  have  to  feel 
this  hushed  expectancy  anymore.  But  then  Jackie  would  be  alone. 
He  turned  back  into  the  library.  She  was  sitting  curled  in  the  corner 
of  the  sofa.  Her  fingers  played  carelessly  with  the  fringe  on  her  robe. 
She  looked  up  as  he  came  in  and  tried  to  smile.  John  stood  staring  at 
his  sister  a  few  moments  ...  he  could  think  of  no  word  to  say.  With 
an  effort  he  wrenched  his  eyes  away  from  her  and  walked  over  to  the 
mantelpiece.    TTie  lamp  made  a  hot  yellow  glare  in  the  room  driving 
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out  the  pressing  fingers  of  the  night.  His  eyes  felt  as  if  they  had  not 
been  closed  for  weeks.    He  must  say  something. 

"Has  Aunt  Mary  gone  to  bed?" 

"Yes,"  Jackie  answered,  "the  doctor  gave  her  something." 

There  was  a  silence.    Then  Jackie  looked  up  at  her  brother. 

"They  say  she  won't  last  through  the  night." 

John  caught  in  his  breath.  Suddenly  he  could  not  bear  to  be 
standing  there,  young  and  strong,  while  .  .  .  He  was  conscious  of  his 
big  fist  and  the  muscle  in  his  arm.  Their  hardness  and  power  made 
him  angry. 

"It  isn't  fair!"  he  burst  out.  "We  never  had  a  father  .  .  .  and  now 
to  lose  Mother  too  ..." 

Jackie  ran  over  to  him,  putting  her  hand  on  his  arm.  He  felt  that 
in  a  way  she  was  stronger  than  he  was.  The  anger  flowed  out  of  him 
slowly. 

"Sorry." 

Jackie  stood  perfectly  still  for  a  moment.  Then  he  felt  her  head 
on  his  shoulder.  Poor  darling,  she  had  been  wonderful  all  day  .  .  . 
yet  she  was  the  one  who  was  losing  the  most.  He  put  his  arm  around 
her  and  they  walked  back  to  the  sofa. 

"It's  not  as  if  we  were  children,  you  know.  We're  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  ourselves.  And  she  .  .  .  she  never  would  have  been  well 
again  you  know." 

Jackie  nodded,  swallowing  hard.  Thank  goodness,  she  did  not 
cry ;  John  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  tears. 

"It's  only,"  her  voice  trembled,  "this  awful  waiting  .  .  .  waiting 
and  not  being  able  to  do  anything." 

That  was  it.  John  felt  very  close  to  his  sister,  closer  than  he  ever 
had  in  his  life.  It  was  the  two  of  them  alone  now  .  .  .  alone  against 
the  future,  against  the  pitying  eyes,  and  against  the  horrible  black  thing 
waiting  upstairs.  John  had  never  known  Death  before.  It  was  a  fright- 
ening encounter,  but  he  did  not  hate  it  any  more.  It  was  as  familiar  as 
breathing  now. 

Jackie's  body  stiffened  suddenly.  There  were  steps  on  the  stairs. 
They  exchanged  a  quick  glance  .  .  .  then  rose  to  face  the  door.  Miss 
Hampton,  the  night  nurse,  was  framed  in  it.  Her  face  was  shadowed, 
and  her  lips  trembled  a  little  as  she  tried  to  speak. 
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"It's  .  .  .  it's  the  end  .  .  .  you  had  better — "  she  stopped. 

Jackie  sagged  against  him  a  little.  His  arm  tightened  around  her. 
She  must  not  be  frightened. 

"We're  commg,"  John  said. 

They  walked  steadily  up  the  familiar  stairs.  John  would  never 
forget  the  sound  of  their  feet  on  the  steps.  Jackie  sobbed  once,  but 
John  held  her  tight  as  they  went  up  ...  up  ...  up  into  the  darkness. 

Ceciua  MacKinnon 


(tj'^i^'^j) 


CHILD'S  SONG 

There's  a  new  moon  up  in  the  sky, 
Dimmed  by  the  clouds,  then  bravely 
Bright  and  free;  and  fast  it  moves — 
Or  else  it  marches  gravely 
Across  the  velvet  carpet  of  the  sky. 
And  the  bright  little  stars  glitter 
Upon  the  carpet,  little  spilled  tacks 
Fallen  on  the  black. 
I  am  bitter  because  I  can't 
Go  and  put  them  back. 


Ruth  Jacquot 
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NIGHT  AND  THE  THAMES 

The  lap,  lap,  lap,  of  water  against  stone  embankments. 

The  sound  of  strolhng,  slow  movmg  footsteps. 

The  murmur  of  whispers  in  the  dark. 

It's  night  along  the  Thames. 

The  throb  of  a  motor  and  a  gentle  ripple  and  splash, 

A  patrol  boat  cuts  through  the  water. 

The  heavy  debris  carried  by  the  tide 

Floats  slowly,  silently,  mysteriously  toward  the  sea. 

The  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  humanity 

Lie  sprawled  in  empty  benches 

As  though  the  Thames  had  overflowed  her  banks. 

Figures  huddle  together  leaning 

On  the  parapet  surrounding  Cleopatra's  Needle 

Now  bathed  in  gleaming  moonlight. 

A  drunkard  reels  out  of  the  shadovvs. 

Then  disappears  back  into  them  again  as  though 

A  door  had  been  opened  and  then  shut. 

A  carriage  with  a  young  nava!  officer  and  a  girl  passes 

And  the  hoofs  of  the  horse  beat  a  sharp  staccato 

On  the  bare,  still  street. 

A  tram  rattles  by  with  silenced  bell. 

A  few  couples  still  linger  at  the  water's  edge. 

Their  hands  clasped  and  their  heads  turned  to  each  other. 

The  moonlight  shines  through  the  trees  and 

Casts  a  faint  lacy  pattern  on  the  grey  stone  sidewalks. 

Throbbing  with  life  but  a  while  ago,  now  so  emptj'. 

And  the  river  moves  swiftly  on  and  its  inky  depths 

Reflect  the  myriad  lights  of  the  great  city 

Lying  m  the  dust  of  ages.    Nearby 

Big  Ben  slowly  tolls  the  hour  of  twelve. 

Janet  M.  Quinn 
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Book  Reviews 

Family  Reunion,  by  T.  S.  Eliot 

A  Modern  Dramatist  Returns  to  the  Greeks 

T.  S.  Eliot's  Famil]^  Reunion  is  less  a  play  than  a  manifesto  of  a 
philosophy,  a  poem  of  fatality.  It  is  a  theatrical  experiment  which  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten,  a  flight  with  lyric  wings  that  borders  on  the 
truly  beautiful. 

A  queer  mixture  of  ancient  and  modern  lore,  it  treats  a  subject 
which  is  human  enough  to  touch  us  all.  Like  Aeschylus'  Eumenides, 
Family  Reunion  concerns  a  man  who  has  committed  a  crime  and  for 
this  is  hunted  and  haunted  by  the  Furies.  These  are  creatures  not  of 
remorse,  for  neither  Orestes  nor  Harry  regret  their  deed,  nor  of  con- 
science, for  they  are  not  inner  but  outer  manifestations.  They  are  a 
plague  sent  by  divine  justice  as  punishment  for  him  with  the  hands  of 
blood.  In  the  older  play,  the  crime  is  that  of  a  murdered  mother;  in 
the  new,  a  dead  wife.  Both  men  have  a  heritage  of  sin  behind  them — 
Clytemnestra,  Orestes'  mother,  killed  Agamemnon,  his  father — Har- 
ry's father  wished  to  kill  his  mother,  and  Harry  wished,  if  indeed  he 
actually  did  not  do  it,  to  kill  his  wife.  It  is  seen  that  both  dramatists 
start  with  the  problem  of  sin  and  retribution.  But  from  the  starting 
point  on,  each  speaks  his  own  age,  environment,  religious  and  philo- 
sophical convictions.  Aeschylus  pleads  for  merciful  justice,  the  new 
order  of  charity  as  opposed  to  the  old  of  blood  vengeance.  Eliot  is 
less  concerned  with  the  problem  of  justice  and  divine  wrath  than  in 
watching  the  effect  of  suffering  upon  a  human  being. 

The  plot  of  the  play  concerns  a  man  who  returns  to  the  bosom  of 
his  family  after  he  has  been  away  for  eight  years.  During  that  time 
he  has  married  and  then  murdered  his  wife  (whether  actually  or  by 
the  force  of  his  will  is  not  quite  certain) .  After  her  death  he  travelled, 
restlessly  striving  to  outwit  the  Furies  who  have  been  tracking  him.  In 
a  last  desperate  effort  to  recover  himself,  he  returns  home.  It  is  only 
when  he  arrives  that  he  realizes  there  is  no  anecdote,  that  his  salvation 
lies  in  submission,  and  in  the  last  act  he  leaves  to  seek  out  his  persecu- 
tors. There  are  other  slighter  stories  woven  in,  revealing  more  character 
than  plot.   There  is  Harry's  old  mother.  Amy,  and  her  four  sisters,  who 
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satirize  family  life.  One  of  them,  Agatha,  who  loved  his  father,  has 
"discovered  some  meaning  m  death."  There  are  her  two  brothers-m- 
law,  typical  bachelors  (but  Charles  feels  that  there  is  "somethmg  I 
could  understand,  if  I  were  told  it").  Mary,  who  has  long  been  with 
the  family,  might  have  loved  Harry  and  been  deeply  loved  by  him  if 
things  had  gone  well. 

Followed  by  the  Eumenides,  Harry  returns  to  this  group  of  people. 
By  some  of  them  he  is  accounted  mad  and  put  under  the  care  of  a 
doctor.  Mary  and  Agatha  see  dimly  his  persecution  and  show  him  the 
path  to  expiation.  His  mother,  who  perhaps  has  some  knowledge  of 
what  has  happened  to  her  son  but  is  too  English  and  fiercely  optimistic 
to  relinquish  her  hold  on  him  to  a  spirit  clutch,  dies  when  he  leaves  to 
seek  out  his  persecutors.  The  curtain  falls  on  the  chorus  of  Harry's 
aunts  and  uncles,  perplexed,  uncomfortable  and  unhappy. 

Mr.  Eliot  is  confronted  with  a  problem  of  great  magnitude.  He 
has  gone  back  to  the  Greeks  for  a  plot  then  added  a  modern  setting. 
Will  playgoers  accept  this  modern  Orestes  who  sets  out  after  the 
Eumenides  in  a  luxurious  limousine,  complete  with  Downing,  the  chauf- 
feur? Or  are  we  too  doped  with  commonplace  plays  to  accept  the 
unusual?  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  Famil]^ 
Reunion.  But  any  gaucheness  that  it  may  seem  to  have  now  will  be 
lost,  I  am  confident,  with  the  mellowing  touch  of  time  and  the  adm.ira- 
tion  of  future  audiences. 

Family  Reunion  is  a  better  poem  than  piece  de  ihedlre.  Its  essence 
is  lyrical,  not  dramatic.  Harry's  decision  to  turn  the  tables  and  hunt 
the  Eumenides  rather  than  be  haunted  by  them — his  knowledge  that  it 
is  the  house  of  his  family  in  which  the  sin  began,  that  danger  and  death 
lie  for  him — all  of  this  is  highly  lyrical.  It  does  not  of  itself  provide 
enough  suspense,  and  though  the  author  has  attempted  to  introduce 
exterior  action  to  produce  this,  he  has  not  linked  it  sufficiently  to  the 
core  of  the  play.  As  a  result,  there  is  scarcely  any  rising  action.  The 
climax,  which  is  the  appearance  of  the  Eumenides  (before  they  have 
only  been  felt),  though  beautifully  and  thoughtfully  written,  has  insuf- 
ficient build-up. 

"Why  is  it  so  quiet? 
Do  you  feel  a  kind  of  stirring  underneath  the  air? 
Do  you?    Don't  you?    A  communication,  a  scent 
Direct  to  the  brain  .  .  .  not  just  as  before. 
Not  quite  like,  not  the  same  ..." 
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But  at  the  actual  appearance  of  the  Furies,  Harry  immediately 
settles  mto  quiet  acceptance  of  them. 

"...  and  this  time 
You  cannot  think  that  I  am  surprised  to  see  you. 
And  you  shall  not  think  that  I  am  afraid  to  see  you. 
This  time,  you  are  real,  this  time,  you  are  outside  me. 
And  just  endurable  .  .  . 
Now  I  see  at  last  that  I  am  following  you. 
And  I  know  that  there  can  be  only  one  itinerary 
And  one  destination.   Let  us  lose  no  time.    I  will  follow." 

The  rest  of  the  play  has  but  one  other  dramatic  moment.  Amy's 
death. 

"Agatha,  Mary,  come!    The  clock  has  stopped  in  the  dark!" 
Her  words  come  in  true  Greek  manner  from  off-stage. 

Both  Eliot  and  Aeschylus  seem  to  have  found  their  theme  lacking 
from  a  dramatic  point  of  view  for  there  is  little  action  in  either  play. 
But  they  have  expressed  their  genius  by  transforming  eternal  problems 
into  eternal  poetry.  It  is  in  the  beauty  of  the  written  word  that  the 
resemblance  between  Eumenides  and  Family  Reunion  becomes  the 
strongest,  so  that,  if  they  do  not  live  as  pure  drama,  they  cannot  die 
because  of  their  lyric  beauty.  Too,  they  cannot  die  because  they 
possess  that  universality  of  thought  essential  to  an  enduring  work  of  art. 
Does  not  Eliot  express  the  uncertainty  and  horror  we  feel  toward  that 
which  is  beyond  our  ken  in  the  lines — 

"We  do  not  like  to  look  out  of  the  window,  and  see  quite  a  different 
landscape. 

We  do  not  like  to  climb  a  stair,  and  find  that  it  takes  us  down. 

We  do  not  like  to  walk  out  of  a  door  and  find  ourselves  in  the  same 
room. 

We  do  not  like  the  maze  in  the  garden,  because  it  too  closely  resem- 
bles the  maze  in  the  brain. 

We  do  not  like  what  happens  when  we  are  awake,  because  it  too 
closely  resembles  what  happens  when  we  are  asleep." 

Cynthia  Falkner 
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Henry  the  Fourth 

Rumor  has  it  that  Orson  Welles'  Henry  the  Fourth  is  going  to  open 
in  New  York  next  fall.  I  know  nothing  of  what  Welles  intends  to  do 
in  the  way  of  revision  between  now  and  then,  but  I  predict  a  short  run 
unless  there  are  revisions  in  cast  and  script.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
unreceptive  audience  for  which  Philadelphia  is  famous  that  the  produc- 
tion folded  so  quickly  on  its  road  trial.  The  crowd  at  the  performance 
I  attended  was  hardly  of  a  size  to  induce  inspiration.  Nevertheless  I 
could  not  avoid  feeling  that  the  first  nighters,  who  had  been  so  anxious 
to  see  Burgess  Meredith  in  the  leading  role  of  Orson  Welles'  new 
adaption,  had  come  away  with  a  bad  taste  in  their  mouths. 

The  curtain  rises  upon  Prince  Hal  sporting  at  the  Boar's  Head 
Tavern  with  the  ill-famed  Falstaff.  Prince  Hal's  character  is  allowed 
considerable  development.  He  finally  proves  his  true,  chivalrous  nature 
by  leading  his  father's  troops  into  battle.  Before  our  very  eyes  Henry 
kills  Hotspur,  but  remains  the  shallow  fun-maker  throughout  the  play. 
John  Emery's  Hotspur  steals  the  show  from  Meredith  in  their  scenes 
together,  and  we  are  loathe  to  see  him  die  at  his  hands.  Meredith's 
only  redeeming  piece  of  acting  is  the  proposal  to  Princess  Katherine 
(Margaret  Curtis)  in  the  last  scene.  Here  he  is  in  his  element,  light 
romance. 


Welles  has  done  a  clever  and  highly  concentrated  adaption  of 
Shakespeare's  Hemv  the  Fourth,  Parts  One  and  Two,  and  Henry 
the  Fifth.  He  has  omitted  small  scenes  such  as  that  in  which  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland's  wife  and  daughter-in-law  prevail  upon  that  cold- 
blooded nobleman  to  desert  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  take  refuge 
in  Scotland.  Welles  might  well  have  cut  parts  of  the  scenes  between 
Falstaff  and  Justice  Shallow,  which  drag  badly.  The  battle  scenes 
are  fast  and  fiery  but  the  fighting  is  most  unconvincing. 

The  scenery  is  unusual  and  effective  in  a  typically  Wellesian  way. 
James  Morcom  has  used  a  fascinating,  revolving  stage  which  suits  the 
type  of  play  admirably,  and  contributes  a  sense  of  movement  that 
makes  for  greater  unity.  Millia  Davenport's  costumes,  beautifully 
authentic,  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  characters  who  wear  them. 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  his  lords  are  handsomely  regal,  \vhile  Falstaff, 
Bardolph,  Poins  and  the  others,  are  filthily  repulsive.    An  undertone 
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of  organ  music  all  through  the  action  heightens  the  drama  greatly. 
The  adapter  employs  a  chorus  to  give  continuity  to  his  story. 

Orson  Welles  is  always  convincing  and  at  times  brilliant  as  Sir 
John  Falstaff.  John  Emery  also  stands  out  in  the  cast  as  being  a  first- 
rate  Shakespearian  actor.  Why  Burgess  Meredith  was  picked  for  a 
Shakespearian  play,  I  do  not  know.  He  is  not  equal  to  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  master's  characters.  He  slurs  the  speeches  horribly  and 
lacks  the  depth  and  finesse  that  make  characters  live.  Morris  Ankrum 
plays  Henry  IV  with  advantage,  at  times  almost  over-acting.  As  the 
fair  Katherine  of  France,  Margaret  Curtis  is  dainty  and  refreshingly 
winsome.  William  Alland  does  very  well  with  his  small  part  as  Peto, 
Falstaff's  page. 

Whittled  as  these  Wellesian  chronicles  of  Shakespeare  are,  there 
is  still  ample  opportunity  for  effective  acting.  They  can  only  succeed 
when  acting  and  staging  are  completely  blended.  In  the  Philadelphia 
production  the  scenic  detail  outshone  the  acting.  The  easiest  remedy 
would  be  a  shortening  of  the  action.  The  most  essential  remedy  how- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  would  be  the  discovery  of  a  new 
Prince  Hal.  The  show  should  go  on  for  it  is  an  ingenious  modern 
version  which  Shakespeare's  admirers  would  enjoy. 

Virginia  Wellford 

WuTHERiNG  Heights,  ii;  £mi7jj  Bronte 

Did  you  like  it  as  well  as  the  book?  That  is  the  question  everyone 
asks.  Our  guess  is  that  Wuthering  Heights  will  be  one  of  this  year's 
best  sellers.  There  is  nothing  like  an  elaborate  movie  production,  com- 
plete with  an  all  star  cast,  elaborate  costuming  and  an  especially  ex- 
travagant advertising  build-up,  to  boost  the  bookstore's  sales.  But 
what  are  the  other  virtues  of  the  picture  besides  its  sending  this  matter- 
of-fact  modern  world  in  droves  to  read  Emily  Bronte's  grand  old 
romance? 

The  picture  gives  Merle  Oberon  as  Cathey,  Lawrence  Olivier  as 
Heathcliff,  and  David  Niven  as  Edgar,  a  grand  chance  to  swagger 
and  in  the  glamorous  nineteenth  century  atmosphere.  The  story  of  the 
love  of  two  wild-hearted  children  of  the  Gloucester  Moors,  and  the 
tragedy  which  fell  upon  them  when  they  encountered  wealth  and 
ambition  is  a  stirring  one  which  the  stars  enjoy  fully.    Unrestrained 
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passions  run  rampant;  intellectuality  and  probability  are  left  far  be- 
hind; and  the  whole  audience  settles  down  for  a  good  cry. 

The  photography  is  excellent,  contributing  largely  to  the  wild  and 
melancholy  atmosphere  which  was  the  key-note  of  the  story.  The  first 
scene,  in  which  the  stranger  lost  on  the  moors  in  a  blinding  storm, 
approaches  Wuthering  Heights  is  one  of  the  most  skillful  in  the  picture, 
establishing  the  mood  which  is  carried  throughout  the  film.  It  strikes 
the  note  which  pervades  the  book,  that  the  lowering  old  house  was 
itself  the  evil  genius  in  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants.  Lawrence  Olivier 
contributes  a  magnificent  performance,  making  a  searching  psychologi- 
cal study  of  his  unsympathetic  character.  We  want  to  see  more  of  him. 
Merle  Oberon  is  beautiful  and  holds  her  own  against  the  splendid  act- 
ing of  her  supporting  cast.  In  the  death  scene  she  reaches  real  dramatic 
heights.  Credit  should  be  given  David  Niven  for  making  his  rather 
negative  and  colorless  role  become  warmly  alive.  In  the  young  actress 
Geraldine  Fitzgerald,  playing  the  part  of  Isabella  Linton,  we  have  a 
promise  of  a  future  worth  watching. 

The  unquestioned  popularity  of  this  film  is  an  interesting  comment 
on  the  age  in  which  we  live.  In  a  time  when  the  threat  of  war  is  very 
close,  when  economic,  social  and  political  problems  weigh  heavily  on 
us,  people  turn  with  relief  to  the  unreal  half-human,  half-goblin  world 
of  Wuthering  Heights,  glad  to  have  escaped  the  question  of  next 
month's  rent  long  enough  to  love  and  rage  and  weep  with  Cathy  and 
Heathcliff. 

Cecilia  MacKinnon 
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As  We  Pass  By 

Listen  to  the  tawny  thief. 
Hid  beneath  the  waxen  leaf, 
GrowHng  at  his  fairy  host. 
Bidding  her  with  angry  boast 
Fill  his  cup  with  wine  distilled 
From  the  dew  the  dawn  has  spilled : 
Stored  away  in  golden  casks 
Is  the  precious  draught  he  asks. 


Bacchus  'tis,  come  back  again 
To  the  busy  haunts  of  men ; 
Garlanded  and  gaily  dressed. 
Bands  of  gold  about  his  breast ; 
Straying  from  his  paradise. 
Having  pinions  angel-wise, — 
'Tis  the  honey-bee  who  goes 
Reveling  within  a  rose ! 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  Bacchus 

And  Rip  was  slowly  made  aware 

that  he.  Van  Winkle,  was  not  here 
Nor  there.   He  woke  and  swore  he'd  seen  Broadway 

a  Catskill  daisy  chain  in  May  ... 

— Hart  Crane,  Van  Winkle 

You  cannot  choose  your  battlefield, 
TTie  gods  do  that  for  you. 
But  you  can  plant  a  standard 
Where  a  standard  never  flew. 

— Nathalia  Crane,  The  Colors 
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I  could  ask  people  to  throw  ashes  on  their  heads 
In  the  name  of  that  sergeant  at  Belleau  Woods, 
Walking  into  the  drumfires,  calling  his  men, 
"Come  on,  you  .  .  .  Do  you  want  to  live  forever?" 

— Carl  Sandburg,  Losers 


How  doth  the  little  crocodile 

Improve  his  shining  tail. 

And  pour  the  waters  of  the  Nile 

On  every  golden  scale ! 

How  cheerfully  he  seems  to  grin. 

How  neatly  spreads  his  claws. 

And  welcomes  little  fishes  in. 

With  gently  smiling  jaws! 


— Lewis  Carroll,  The  Crocodile 


The  children  romp  withm  the  graveyard's  pale; 
The  lark  sings  o'er  a  madhouse  or  a  jail; 
Such  nice  antitheses  of  perfect  poise 
Chance  in  her  curious  rhetoric  employs. 


-William  Watson,  Epigram 


They  are  not  long,  the  weeping  and  the  laughter, 

Love  and  desire  and  hate; 

I  think  they  have  no  portion  in  us  after 

We  pass  the  gate. 

They  are  not  long,  the  days  of  wine  and  roses: 
Out  of  a  misty  dream 

Our  path  emerges  for  a  while,  then  closes 
Within  a  dream. 

— Ernest  Dowson,  Envov 
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The  rain  is  on  our  lips. 
We  do  not  run  for  prize. 
But  the  storm  the  water  whips 
And  the  wave  howls  to  the  skies. 
TTie  winds  arise  and  strike  it 
And  scatter  it  like  sand. 
And  we  run  because  we  like  it 
Through  the  broad  bright  land. 


— Charles  Hamilton  Sorley, 
Song  of  the  Ungirt  Runners 


Lady,  you  think  too  much  of  speeds. 
Pulleys  and  cranes  swing  in  your  mind; 
The  Woolworth  Tower  has  made  you  blind 
To  Egypt  and  the  Pyramids. 


-Stephen  Spender,  Statistics 
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